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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  *  "    / 

To  the  Chaimum  and  Trvtteea  <^tk£  Carnegie  Foundation  Jbr  the  Advancemtnij^  ., 
Teaching:  ''/." 

In  aocordaDce  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
President  of  tlie  Foundation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1916. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  current  business  of  the  Foundation,  this  tenth  year  of  the 
Foundation's  history  has  been  considered  an  appropriate  occaaion  for  a  surrey  of  the 
sum  of  the  Foundation's  activities,  including  a  study  of  the  history  and  purpose  of*its 
pension  systeui,  and  a  report  upon  its  future  policy  in  the  light  of  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence. TbM  is  included  in  a  special  publication  which  will  become  the  Ninth  Bulletin. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
legislative  results  of  its  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  and  reports  of  progress  in 
iti  studies  of  1^^  education,  en^neering  education,  and  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Missouri.  For  the  purpose  of  these  studies  the  small  permanent  staff  of  the  Foundation 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  scholars  who  have  been  generously  given 
leave  of  absence  by  their  universities.  In  this  way  Professor  Mann  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Professor  Joeselyn  of  the  University  of  Kansas  continue  their  woric 
upon  engineering  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  respectively.  In  addition 
I^feawM'  Edward  L.  Thomdike  of  Columbia  is  cooperating  in  the  former  and  I^o- 
fessor  William  C.  Bagley  of  the  Univerrity  of  Illinois  in  the  latter  study.  TTie  study 
of  Ic^al  education  has  enlisted  the  active  and  at  timescontinuous  cooperation  of  nearly 
two  score  deans  and  professors  in  law  schools  and  members  of  the  bar.  The  Founda- 
ticHi^s  appreciation  of  their  cooperation  will  be  expressed  in  its  appropriate  place. 
The  cordial  interest  and  aid  extended  to  the  other  enquiries  that  are  in  progress  will 
make  them  approximate  dooely  the  ideal  set  for  such  studies, — that  they  should 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  their  respective  fields  based 
upon  a  practically  complete  survey  of  the  facts. 


ENDOWMENT,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  trustees  held  in  trust  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  securities,  given 
at  their  face  value: 

(a)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  SOyearSpercentGold 

Bonds  912,000,000.00 

Other  Securities  2,129,000.00 

Total  $14,129,000.00 

(&)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

Total  915,879,000.00 
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4  ...  •:        •     THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

DuriiKttie  fiscal  year  the  tniateea  received  from  the  general  endowment  an  income 
o^  SdQ7,8^.54,  and  ftxini  the  endowment  of  the  Divirion  of  Educational  Enquiry 

■.'■.'*'^lie  expenditures  have  been  as  follows: 
(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pulsions  in  lastitutioos  on  the  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  >4i73.969.88 

Widows  80,158.81     S5H,121.69 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers  $99350.81 

Widows  a0,75«.47     9120,603^18 

Expenses  of  Administration  86,560.98 

Publication  1,676.88 

Total  S71S36S.78 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

General  $9,787.18 

Study  of  L^  Education  15,024.26 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  15^1.06 

Study  of  Engineering  Education  10,991  Ji6 

Publication  !^889.92 

Total  $64,633.62 

The  cash  balance   of  the  General  Endowment  on  September  80,  1916,  was 

$104,673.68 :  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  $4,0ia64. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  trustees  held  their  ninth  annual  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  on 
November  18, 1914.  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill  University,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  presided.  Of  the  twenty-four  trustees,  twenty-three  were  present. 

In  the  election  of  officer*  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  was  chosen  chair- 
man, President  Hodley  of  Yale,  vice-chairman,  and  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  secretary.  Presidents  Hadley  of  Yale  and  Schunnan  of  Cornell  wCTe 
elected  to  succeed  themselves  on  the  executive  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  the  retiring  president  of  Vassar  Collc^ 
was  presented  and  accepted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  te  President 
Taylor  the  regret  of  the  trustees  at  the  severance  of  a  relationship  which  had  been 
to  them  one  of  much  satisfaction  and  grateful  fellowship.  The  trustees  postponed 
for  the  time  the  filling  of  the  place  thus  left  vacant 

Hie  eirecutive  committee  reported  the  carrying  out  of  its  authorization  to  adopt 
a  seal  for  the  Foundation.  It  presented  its  preliminary  enquiries  into  the  need  for  an 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  5 

earlier  retiring  age  for  women  than  for  men,  and  its  concliuioo  that  carefiil  actuarial 
statistics  ovor  a  long  period  would  be  required  as  a  sound  basis  for  action,  and  re- 
ported a  similar  necessity  for  a  record  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  standard  mortality  tables  and  the  greater  longevity 
hitherto  found  in  the  experience  of  the  Foundation.  Detailed  reports  of  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  were  made.  After  discussion,  the  trustees 
apim>ved  the  policy  and  action  of  the  committee  in  each  of  these  matters,  and  au- 
thorized the  conmiittee,  whenever  desirable,  to  indicate  that  the  publications  of  the 
Foundation  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  with  the  authority 
of  the  trustees,  and  were  issued  with  their  approvaL 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Tbe  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  fiscal  year.  Full  records  of  these 
meetings  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances  were  forwarded  to  the  trustees 
after  each  meeting.  Ilie  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the  committee 
during  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  report. 

The  committee  made  sundry  decisions  concaning  the  counting  of  service  in  Euro- 
pean institutions  toward  retiring  allowances.  Concerning  Rule  4,  which  provides  for 
the  retiring  of  professors  before  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  assumption  of  the  allow- 
ance by  the  Foundation  at  sixty-five,  the  committee  decided  that,  unless  it  directs  oth- 
erwise, such  allowances  should  be  computed  according  to  the  rules  for  retirement  on 
the  basis  of  disability. 

It  decided  that  when  a  school  or  college  which  had  been  part  of  an  institutimi 
accepted  by  the  Foundation  became  an  independent  institution  it  would  have  to 
make  a  new  application  for  admission  to  the  accepted  list. 

The  committee  authorized  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  employment  of  out- 
ride experts  in  studying  the  pennon  system  of  the  Foundation,  and  approved  the 
written  answers  ottiie  president  to  several  hundred  questions  from  the  Federal  Com- 
misrion  on  Industrial  Relations.  Concerning  cases  where  a  pn^essor  appealed  to  the 
Foundation  on  the  grounds  of  unfair  dismissal  the  committee,  without  seeking  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  any  institution,  (^proved  the  practice  of  request- 
ing, for  the  files  of  the  Foundation,  a  statement  of  the  institution's  view  of  the 


The  May  meeting,  according  to  custom,  considered  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  allowances  for  teachers  and  the  widows  of  teachers  who  were  not  connected  with 
institutions  upon  the  accepted  list.  Since  the  income  of  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  is  now  used  in  such  allowances,  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  unwise  at 
present  to  add  to  these  obligations. 

UnaUy,  the  committee  referred  to  the  trustees  the  question  of  replacing  tbe  term 
"accepted  institution'*  by  "  associated  institution." 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 
The  object  of  the  Foundation,  as  outlined  in  its  Act  of  Iiicorpoiation,  being  both 
to  provide  retiring  allowances  and  pensiona,  and  "in  general,  to  do  and  perfonn  all 
things  necessary  to  encourage,  uphold  and  dignify  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and 
the  cause  of  higher  education,"  the  provision  of  allowances  and  pensions  has  been 
conducted  from  the  banning  as  a  means  to  the  improvement  of  educational  condi- 
tions, and  the  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  have  authorized  the  study  by  the  Foun- 
dation of  various  special  educational  problems,  as  these  bear  upon  the  functions  of 
tbe  Foundation  in  the  provision  of  retiring  allowances,  or  its  wider  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  g^ieral  advancement  of  teaching.  Bach  year,  therefore,  the  Foundation  has 
iasned  one  or  more  educational  publications.  The  separate  oidowment,  in  1918,  of  . 
tbe  IMvision  of  Educational  Enquiry  made  special  and  permanent  provision  for  such 
publication. 

All  of  the  publications  of  the  Foundation  are  sent  r^ularly  to  all  uuivendties  and 
collies  in  ihe  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland;  and  to  a  selected  list  of 
librwies  and  representative  educators  throughout  tbe  world.  The  distribution  has 
hem  wide  and  without  cJuuge,  except  in  the  case  of  Bulletins  Number  Four  and  Six, 
for  which  fifteen  and  seventeen  cents,  respectively,  have  been  asked  for  postage.  Tbe 
demand,  however,  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  met  in  every  instance.  In  case  of  spe- 
cial requests,  a  statement  of  the  use  to  which  the  publications  are  to  be  put  will  be 
iqipreciated.  In  general,  the  publications  of  the  Foundation  may  be  consulted  in 
moat  university,  coU^e,  and  public  libraries. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  list,  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Reports,  and  Bul- 
letins Number  One  and  Two,  are  now  out  of  print,  and  cannot  be  supplied. 

A  cot>^)lete  list  i^the  publication*  hitherto  iaaued  by  the  Foundation  comprixt: 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
Hieae  contain  in  each  instance:  (I)  An  account  of  the  business  of  the  year,  including 
the  meetings  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  executive  committee,  the  admission  of  institu- 
tions to  the  accepted  list,  the  voting  of  retiring  allowances,  and  tbe  general  admin- 
istration of  the  trust;  (II)  sundry  results  of  enquiry  into  educational  problems  that 
afl^  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Some  reference  to  these  records  is  given  in  the 

'-" — ' -■       (III)  brief  biographies  of  recipients  of  retiring  allowances  who 

:  year;  and  (IV)  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  8^page».  1906. 
torlcal  sketch  of  the  Foundation ;  a  study  of  aimy  and  professorial 
tatement  of  the  general  policy,  the  educational  standards,  and  the 
lies  of  the  Foundation.  (0«i  ofpritd.) 
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The  Seocmd  AoiiimI  Repent  of  the  Prendent  and  of  the  Treaaurer,  Hj^paget.  190T. 
Indnding  discassions  of  the  place  of  the  college  and  the  univenl^  in  the  United 
States,  the  fimction  of  colle^  entimnce  requirementa,  the  fomu  of  denominational 
control,  the  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  denominational  and  atate  instltntioni,  and 
tJK  ntio  between  institational  coat  and  effidency.  (Out  ofprvd.) 

The  Tlurd  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  211  paget.  1908. 
Including  academic  and  financial  data  concerning  institations  on  the  accepted  list; 
and  diacusslons  of  the  problems  of  finanHal  reports,  pensions,  and  life  insurance;  of 
the  goTemmental  and  political  aspects  of  tax-supported  InstitntionB;  of  entrance 
requirements,  instruction,  higher  and  professional  edocation,  and  of  the  influence 
of  deoominaticHial  boards  of  education. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  Wl  paget.  1909. 
Including  discussions  of  the  rules  for  rettremeot,  of  agricultural  education,  of  college 
administration  and  adrertising,  and  complete  records  of  the  practice  of  the  institu- 
tions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation  in  admitting  regular,  conditioned,  and 
special  students. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  iJ^^x^Kf.  1910. 
Including  discussions  of  the  relation  of  colleges  to  professional,  technical,  and  in- 
dustrial education,  to  secondary  schools,  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  state 
supervision;  together  with  the  comments  of  Oxford  tutors  on  American  education 
as  represented  by  Rhodes  scholars. 

Hie  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  ^^^pi^iw.  1911. 
Including  discussions  of  the  application  of  the  rules  for  retirement,  and  the  obliga- 
titms  and  influences  of  pension  systems ;  together  with  a  critical  and  construcUre 
survey  of  edocation  from  a  naticmal  point  of  view,  as  this  is  reflected  in  legislation, 
state  qrstems,  regional  conditions,  the  relations  of  school,  college,  and  unlversi^, 
In  professional  and  graduate  study  and  religious  education,  and  in  the  problems  of 
political  and  alumni  influence. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  194-paget.  1918. 
Including  discussions  of  actual  and  possible  systems  of  college  pensions;  state,  dis- 
trict, and  local  pennons  for  public  school  teachers;  industrial  and  civil  service  pen- 
sions; contributory  and  non-contributory,  subsistence  and  stipendiary  pensions  in 
general ;  and  a  review  of  the  administrative,  financial,  and  educational  experience  of 
the  Foundation ;  together  with  comments  upon  admission  to  college  and  to  advanced 
standing,  medical  progress,  collie  financial  reporting,  advertising  in  education, 
education  and  politics,  and  tiuaa  universities. 

The  ^bth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  168 paget,  1918. 
Including  discussions  of  recent  pension  developments,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  Yoric,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  and  its 
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stodiea  of  medic*!  edncation,  education  in  VennoDt,  and  leg^  edacatioo;  together 
with  comments  on  college  entrance  requirements,  the  state  regulation  of  higher 
edncatiiKt,  politics  and  education  in  Iowa,  tiie  improved  *i"*""^'  statoa  of  college 
teacbeiB,  and  eoUege  catalogues. 
The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  IVeoaurer,  IS^paget.  191 4>. 
Including  discnsdons  of  pension  prindptes  and  of  recent  devekqnnenta  in  the  field 
of  teachers,  industrial,  and  federal  pensicms;  records  of  the  progress  of  the  Founda- 
tion's studies  of  legal  education,  engineering  education,  and  the  training  of  teachers; 
comments  upon  the  results  of  its  Studj  of  Education  in  Vermont  and  upon  recent 
developments  in  medical  education ;  and  discussiona  ocmceming  educational  stan- 
dards, state  educational  reports,  and  educational  surveys. 


THE  BULLETINS 

Number  One.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Admission  of  State  InstitutionB  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  Retiring  Allowances  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  4^  poge».  1907. 
Including  a^uments  in  &vor  of  the  admission  of  state  and  provincial  universities 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  and  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  financial  problems  involved.  (Odt  of  print.') 

Number  Two.  The  Financial  Status  of  the  Professor  in  America  and  in  Germany, 
101  pages.  \90S. 

A  study  of  the  expenditure  for  instruction  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-aiz  American 
InstitutionB,  with  comparisons  of  the  maximum  and  average  salaries,  the  average 
age,  the  amount  of  teaching,  the  appointment,  tenure,  and  retirement  privileges  of 
professors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  In  Germany.  (Out  of  print.') 

Number  Three.  Standard  Forms  for  Financial  Reports  of  Colleges,  Universities 
and  Technical  Schooh,  37  pages.  1910. 

Containing  twenty-five  typical  blank  forms  for  the  public  reporting  of  the. financial 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  universities  and  colleges,  with  an  introduction  recom- 
mending the  modification  of  current  practice  in  directions  commended  by  educa- 
tors, financiers,  and  accountants.  {Out  o/pritd;  a  nae  ediHon  it  in  preparatioit.) 

Number  Four,  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  S^B  pages. 
1910. 

A  comprehensive  report  to  the  Foundation,  by  Abhaham  Flezner,  on  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  financial 
aspects,  medical  sects,  state  boards,  post-graduate  schools,  and  other  special  forms 
of  medical  education;  with  descriptive  and  tabular  accounts  of  all  of  the  medical 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  a  general  plan  for  reconstruct 
tion,  with  an  introduction  by  the  president  of  the  Foundation. 
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Number  Five.  Academic  and  Industrial  'E&eieaey,  134  paget-  1910. 

A  report  to  the  Foundation,  by  Morru  Lliwbllyn  Cookc,  on  the  teaching  and 
research  in  physics  in  eight  American  universitieB,  colleges,  and  technical  schools, 
vith  an  endeavor  to  estimate  efficiency  in  organiEstion,  teaching,  research,  the  use 
of  buildings,  and  in  financial,  departmental,  and  student  administration.  . 

Number  Six.  Medical  Education  in  Emope,  SS7  pagea.  1912. 

A  report  by  Abraham  Flkzner  concerning  the  contemporary  ccMidition  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  of  the  basis  of  medical  education,  the  preliminary  and 
the  medical  sciences,  clinical  instruction,  curricula  and  examinations,  post-graduate 
education,  the  medical  education  of  women,  the  number  and  distribution  of  physi- 
cians, the  financial  aspects  of  medical  education,  and  the  problem  of  sects  and  quacks ; 
together  with  an  introduction  by  the  president  of  the  Fouiidation,  contrasting  these 
European  conditions  with  those  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Number  Seven.  Education  in  Vennont,  £41  page*.  1914. 

A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Commission,  giving  the 
reason  for  and  the  method  of  the  enquiry,  description  and  discussion  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  state,  with  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and 
a  brief  statistical  ^pendix. 

Number  Eight.  The  Common  Law  and  tbe  Case  Method  in  Ammcaa  Uoiversi^ 
Law  Schools,  84  pages.  1914. 

A  report  to  the  Foundation  by  Joaar  Rkduch,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  deal- 
ing with  law  as  a  science  and  a  profession,  early  methods  of  legal  instruction,  the 
develt^ment  and  success  of  the  case  method,  its  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  legal  instruction,  scholarship,  and  research. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Institutions  and  for  the  Granting  of  Retiring  Allow- 
ances, 16  paga.  1906.  Revised,  i£  pages.  1910;  10  paga.  1918. 

A  Plan  for  an  Exchange  of  Teachers  between  Prussia  and  tbe  United  States, 
7  pages.  1908. 

An  American  Teacher's  Year  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium,  S7  pages.  1911. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

The  studies  undertaken  by  this  diviwm  neces- 
sarily require  a  considerable  period  of  time  for 
the  coilectixm.  of  material  and  far  its  tkorou^ 
discussion.  The foUomng  statements  inScate  the 
pn^ess  made  in  such  studies  during  the  year 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 
Thk  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  to  the  Trustees  provideanofqKtrtunity  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  our  aevmd  studies  of  higher  education. 
Frank,  informal  statem^its  are  peculiarly  due  when  enquiries  have  been  planned  on 
a  somewhat  comprdiensive  scale,  so  that  published  results  are  alow  in  forthcoming. 
The  besetting  danger  of  all  oiganizations  for  educational  enquiiy  is  not  that  they  will 
use  their  powers  of  enquiiy  and  criticism  improperly,  but  that  they  will  not  utilize 
these  powers  to  their  fiiU  extent.  When  large  trust  funds  have  been  created  for  pur- 
poses of  public  srarice,  the  public  should  be  interested  in  the  question  whether  these 
iunds  are  being  used  primarily  for  the  support  of  a  huge  staff  pottering  with  unim- 
portant details,  or  whether  work  of  value  is  appsrraitly  being  accomphshed. 

Hw  principal  event  of  the  past  year  in  our  study  of  legal  education  was  the  publi- 
cation, as  Bulletin  No.  8,  of  the  special  report  prepared  for  ua  by  Professor  Josef  Red- 
lich  of  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  "The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  Ameri- 
can University  Law  Schools."  This  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  to  do  justice 
to  cotain  important  phases  of  American  legal  education  has  been  received  with  a 
d^ree  of  respect  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  animosities  engendered 
among  scholars  by  the  international  conffict.  At  some  subsequott  date  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  summarise  the  various  comments,  publidted  and  otherwiaey  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  received,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  received,  by  the 
Foundation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  translation  in  this  office,  subject  to  his  revision,  of  Pro- 
fessor Redlich's  rqwrt,  the  work  of  visiting  the  law  schools  has  been  continued.  In 
pursuance  of  our  policy  of  concentrating  responsibility  upon  a  single  member  of  the 
staff, four  snoceasive  trips  were  made  by  him  during  the  year:  in  October  to  western 
New  York  and  Maine;  in  November  and  December  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  the 
states  adjinning;  in  January  and  February  to  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  in  March  and  April  to  Michigan  and  Chi- 
cago. As  a  result  of  these  expeditions,  combined  with  a  long  journey  made  during 
the  first  half  of  1914  thru  the  South  and  the  Far  West,  every  surviving  white  resi- 
dent law  school  in  the  United  States,  founded  prior  to  1918,  is  beheved  now  to  have 
been  visited,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  group  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  omitted  institutions  include  several  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  country.  The  visitation  of  these  has  purposelybeen  left  until 
the  last;  partly  to  meet  an  objection  frequentiy  voiced  at  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry 
that  we  were  liable  to  accept  ready-made  the  standards  of  a  few  strong  schools,  and 
attempt  to  impose  these  upon  the  rest  of  the  country;  partiy  also  for  the  very  homely 
reason  that  the  inspection  of  a  school  is  an  art  of  no  small  difficulty,  the  rudimoits 
of  which  can  best  be  acquired  by  banning  with  the  smaller  and  easier  cases. 

It  is  a  time-taking  operation,  at  best,  picking  out  wiMt  seem  to  be  the  salient 
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cbarocteriatics  of  a  law  school.  Four  weeks,  for  iiutaiice,  were  spent  in  San  Frandaco, 
in  the  effort  to  do  j  lutice  to  the  nine  law  schools  in  that  city  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. In  Chicago,  which,  besides  boasting  nine  resident  schools,  is  the  principal  centre 
of  the  correspondence  school  movement  in  law,  a  full  montli  proved  to  be  nime  too 
long  a  period.  In  order  to  shorten  the  field  work  as  much  as  possible,  special  blanks 
had  be^i  prepared,  covering  such  matters  as  r^stration,  finam^^  and  libraiy  &cil- 
ties,  that  may  be  readily  expressed  in  statistical  fonn.These  blanks  have  usually  been 
left  with  the  institutions  to  be  forwarded  at  their  leisure.  Since  leisure  is  not  a  common 
commodity  in  the  law  school  world,  and  since  part  of  the  information  requested  calls 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and  clear-headedness,  this  portion  of  our  woik  has 
been  peculiarly  vexatious  both  to  tbe  schools  and  to  tbe  Foundation, 

A  difficulty  that  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  law  schools  is  the  determina- 
tion of  what  schools  actually  exist.  In  medicine  and  engineering  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  is  required  in  order  to  provide  even  inadequate  laboratory  facilities.  Any 
young  lawyer,  however,  may  hold  himself  out  as  competent  to  prepare  i^jdicants  for 
admisuon  to  the  bar;  and  since  an  enterprise  thus  entered  upon  may  be  as  lightly 
abandoned,  nothing  like  a  comprehensive  list  of  mere  cram  classes  could  of  course  be 
attempted.  These  private  classes  shade  off  by  infinitesimal  gradations,  however,  into 
more  ambitious  projects,  all  the  way  up  to  the  roost  hifj^y  developed  institutionB,  so 
that,  even  when  the  focts  are  known,  the  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line,  of  "  when 
is  a  school  not  a  scboolP^  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer. 

The  principle  adi^ted  by  the  Foundation  has  been  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
resident  institutions  conferring  d^prees,  and  to  treat  in  more  general  &^on  other 
resident  "sdiools"  announcing  themselves  as  such,  and  correspondence  schools  of 
either  description.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate,  on  the  one  hand,  mere 
classes  which  prepare  for  the  bar,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  courses  offered  in  business 
and  commercial  law  only.  Moribund  institutions  have  been  disposed  of  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  modem  theories  of  l^al  education)  not  upon  any  pre- 
conceived plan,  but  as  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case  seem  to  demand.  TIiub, 
to  cite  a  typical  close  decision,  the  Minneapolis  College  of  Law,  which  has  an  inde- 
pendent diarter,  and  a  brass  doorplate,  but  no  students  and  no  appar^it  expecta- 
tion or  likelihood  of  obtaining  any,  is  considered  as  defunct  On  the  oth^  band  the 
School  of  Iaw  of  Angola,  Indiana,  which  has  neither  charter,  doorplate,  nor  students, 
but  does  have  four  pages  in  the  anniml  catalogue  of  Tri-State  Collie,  is  classified 
as  alive.  Experts  in  the  case  method  will  doubtless  be  able,  from  this  statement  of 
facts,  to  "  extract  the  principle." 

Appended  to  this  section  will  be  found  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  aathorita- 
tive  list  of  law  schools  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  at  least  since  the  growth 
of  these  schools  readied  its  modem  efflorescence.  While  comparison  of  our  list  with 
that  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  numeroos  points  of  dif- 
fermce  due  to  our  attempt  to  follow  and  verify  every  posdUe  clue,  it  is  only  proper 
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to  rtste  tiiat  withoat  tbe  iuTaluaUe  worit  of  tix  Cominiasioner  as  a  bans,  do  web 
liat  could  have  been  pnpaRdL  Its  publication  at  this  time  will,  it  is  hoped,  cause 
(MnissioQs  or  other  errors  to  be  brought  to  our  notice. 

Parallel  with  the  study  of  law  sdiools  ia  our  attempt  to  correlate  l^al  educatim 
proper  with  the  conditions  that  it  has  to  &ce,  and  with  the  general  movement  in 
this  country,  extending  now  over  a  long  term  of  years,  to  better  both  the  schools  and 
these  fundamental  conditions.  Twen^  special  workos,  including  both  practising  at- 
tmneys  and  teachers,  among  whom  were  live  present  or  former  deans  of  law  schools, 
have  collected  for  us  detailed  information  in  r^ard  to  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  bar  in  all  the  states,  and  valuable  statistics  from  every  state  where  sufficient 
records  exist,  and  from  many  states  where  tbe  records  are  sadly  ioAifficient.  The  task 
of  cmnpressing  this  mass  of  information  within  reasonaUe  limits  has  been  steadily 
proaecuted  throughout  tbe  year,  and  two  of  the  points  involved  have  been  specially 
treated.  Huee  law  school  men,  represoiting  institutions  of  highly  divergent  types, 
and  one  experienced  bar  examiner,  who  had  assembled  at  our  invitation  during  tbe 
summer  of  1914  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  collection  of  bar  examinaticn)  ques- 
tions, were  able  to  agree  upon  a  statement  of  the  general  principtes  that  shook! 
underlie  tbe  framing  of  these  tests.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  broader  expression  of 
opinion,  this  statonent  has  been  submitted  confidentially  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  <^  school  men  and'  examiners,  from  whom  helpful  comments  have  been  received. 
Our  procedure  in  this  case  ia  typical  of  the  general  spirit  of  our  enquiry.  We  cannot 
expect  to  speak  the  final  authoritative  word  in  regard  to  every  technical  detail  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  attorneys  and  their  admission  to  pnctioB.  We  do  hope, 
by  proceeding  slowly,  and  inviting  comment  and  advice  from  many  different  sources, 
to  make  a  few  fruitful  clearings  among  the  deadwood  and  the  tangled  growth,  the 
mase  of  formula,  precedent,  and  rule,  with  which  this  field  is  at  present  encumbered. 

Special  action  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind  has  also  been  taken  recently  upon  the 
grading  of  bar  examinatioil  papers.  Efforts  to  secure  typical  student  answers  from 
all  the  states  developed  nnexpected  difficulties.  In  some  states  the  examinations 
are  ^ttirely  oral.  In  others  the  answers  are  either  at  once  destroyed  under  formal 
rule,  or  are  never  preserved  imder  decidedly  informal  procedure.  And  in  still  others 
the  examiners  evinced  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  having  the  most  secret  portions 
of  thdr  activities  exposed  to  a  possibly  hypercritical  scrutiny.  Tbus,  while  several  of 
tbe  boards,  meeting  our  advances  in  a  spirit  of  broad-minded  cooperation,  gave  us 
exactly  what  we  desired,  others  either  refosed  outright  or  fuTnished  material  of  little 
significance :  the  very  best  and  the  very  wont  answers  handed  in,  or  answers  to  only 
part  of  the  examination,  or  answers  with  no  indication  as  to  tbe  board's  own  grad- 
ing.  AH  told,  counting  in  the  good  material  with  the  trash,  more  than  a  hundred 
answer  papers,  from  twenty-seven  states,  were  finally  turned  over  to  the  1914  con- 
ference, to  do  with  as  it  pleased  in  connection  with  the  much  fuller  collection  of 
questions,  llie  conference,  without  minimizing  the  importance  of  a  sound  method  of 
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grading,  confined  itself^  as  already  stated,  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  papers, 
reporting  that  it  did  not  have  the  time,  and  that  it  doubted  the  feasibility  of  at- 
tempting, to  review  the  grading  of  student  answers. 

For  a  time  we  were  tempted  to  leave  the  matter  in  this  shape,  aa  one  that  could 
better  be  treated,  perhaps,  by  the  bar  associations  of  the  several  states,  more  com- 
petent in  some  ways  to  handle  it  than  any  g^tsal  committee  could  be,  because  more 
familiar  with  the  precise  law  of  their  jurisdictions.  In  view,  however,  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  tbe  topic  and  of  the  acute  form  which  discussion  r^arding  it 
has  assumed  in  one  important  state,  we  have  recently  taken  it  up  again  in  an  entirely 
dinerent  manner. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Examining  Board  of  this  state,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
make  four  copies  of  a  representative  selection  of  applicants'  answer  papers  in  two 
recent  examinations.  Four  prominent  law  school  men,  purposely  selected  this  time 
to  represent  a  substantially  identical  point  of  view,  have  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  our  offices  to  discuss  the  points  of  law  involved  in  the  questions,  and  now  promise 
to  grade  these  papers  for  us  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment,  without  know- 
let^  of  the  name  or  record  of  the  individual  applicant.  rRie  original  marks  given 
by  the  Examining  Board  wiU  then  be  inspected  and  a  comparison  made  between  the 
results  secured  by  these  five  independent  gradings  of  identical  answers. 

What  this  experiment  will  amount  to  cannot  be  foretold  with  any  confidence.  The 
application  to  human  activities  of  laboratory  methods  appropriate  to  the  natural 
sciences  rarely  yields  convincing  and  practically  useful  results.  The  subject-matter 
is  too  subtle,  the  immediate  activity  which  is  being  investigated  is  too  hard  to  iso- 
late, the  immediate  actor  is  too  prone  to  act  unnaturally  under  artificial  conditions. 
Professor  Redlicb  has  done  us  all  a  service  in  emphasizing  that  the  virtues  of  the 
case  method  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  source  method  and  a  disciphnary 
method,  but  not  a  laboratory  method  at  all — that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
law  and  physical  science.  To  set  four  law  school  men  and  one  Board  of  Bar  Examiners 
to  work  upon  identical  groups  of  answor  papers  with  the  hope  of  results  as  conclu- 
sive as  can  be  obtained  when  successive  reagents  are  applied  to  a  chemical  compound 
in  a  test  tube,  would  be  to  belittle  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Within  the  necessary  limitations  imposed  by  sanity,  however,  the  experiment,  if  it 
succeeds,  should  throw  a  flood  of  light  not  m^«ly  upon  the  methods  of  grading 
employed  in  this  particular  state,  and  not  merely  upon  bar  examinations  or  law 
I,  but  also  upon  our  entire  theory  of  education.  The  individual 
cipants  in  this  experiment  will  give  added  importance  to  its 
es  of  gradings,  or  a  majority  of  them,  prove  to  be  in  substan- 
uiotber,  our  previuling  reliance  upon  the  adequacy  of  written 
weriuUy  supported.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  and  irre- 
should  appear,  we  may  have  to  revise  Bome  of  our  fundamen- 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT  RESIDENT  SCHOOLS 
CONFERRING  DEGREES 

ALABAMA 

Tuscaloosa  University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law 

ARKANSAS 
little  Rock  Arkansas  Law  School 

CAUFORKIA 

Berkeley  University  of  California,  School  of  Jurisprudence 

Los  Angeles  University  of  Southern  California,  Colleige  of  Law 

Southwestern  Uuivemty,  Law  School 
Oakland  Oakland  College  of  Ijiw 

Sao  Francisco  Hastings  Coll^^  of  the  Law 

St.  Ignatius  Universitv,  Law  Department 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  College 
Santa  Clara  Univernty  of  Santa  Clara,  Institute  of  I^w 

Stanford  University     Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univerai^,  Law  Sduxd 

COLORADO 
Boulder  University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law 

Denver  University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law 

Westminster  College,  School  of  Law , 

CONNECTICUT 
New  Haven  Yale  University,  Depaitment  of  Law 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Law 

Geoigetown  University,  School  of  Law 

Geo^e  Washington  University,  L/iw  School 

Howard  University,  School  of  Law  (colored) 

National  University,  Law  School 

Oriental  University,  Law  School 

Potomac  University,  Law  Sdiool 

Washington  Coll^  of  Law 

FLORIDA 
De  Land  John  B.  Stetson  Univetsity,  College  of  Law 

Gainesville  University  of  Florida,  College  of  Law 


Athens 
Atlanta 


University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 
Atlanta  Law  Schod 
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Mercer  Umvenity,  Law  School 

IDAHO 
University  of  Idaho,  Collie  of  Law  (Idaho  Law  Schod) 

ILLINOIS 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Collie  of  Law 
Chicago  Law  School   ' 
Chicago-Kent  Coll^^  of  Law 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  tAw  (Illinois  Collie  of  Law) 
Hamilton  Collese  of  I^w 
John  Marshall  Law  School 
Loyola  Uni>-ersity,  Department  of  Law 
Northwestern  Univeraity,  School  of  Law  (Union  College  of 

Law) 
University  of  Chicago,  Law  Schod 
Webster  College  of  Law 
Lincoln  College  of  Law 
University  of  Illinois,  Coll^je  of  Law 


Angola 
Bloomington 
Danville 
Indianapolis 

Munde 
Notre  Dame 
Valparaiso 


IVi-State  Colle^  School  of  Law 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Law 
Central  Normal  College,  Law  School 
Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 
University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School 
Mnncie  Normal  Institute,  Department  of  Iaw 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Law 
Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Law 


Des  Moines 
Iowa  City 


Drake  University,  Collie  of  Law 
State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law 


Lawrence 
Topeka 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans 


University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law 
Washburn  College,  School  of  Law 

KENTUCKY 
State  University  of  Kentucky,  CoU^e  of  Law 
Jefferson  School  of  Law 

State  University  Central  Law  School  {colored) 
Univosity  of  Ixtuisville,  Law  Department 

LOUISIANA 
Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School 
Loyola  University,  Law  Department 
Tiuane  University,  Department  of  Law 
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MAINE 
Bangor  University  of  Maine,  Collie  of  Law 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Univosity  of  Maryland,  Law  School 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Boston  University,  School  of  Law 

Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  School 

Suffolk  Law  School 
Cambridge  Harvard  University,  I^w  School 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Michigan,  Law  School 

Detroit  lechnical  Institute,  Detroit  Coll^^  of  Law 

Univerdty  of  Detroit,  Law  School 

MINNESOTA 
Minnesota  Coll^re  of  Law 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
Univ^nty  of  Minnesota,  Law  School 
St  Paul  6>Il^e  of  Law 

MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps  CoU^  Millsa^  Law  School 
University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Law 


Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 


Minnei^lis 
St  Paul 


Millsa; 
Ozfoi 


»ps 
<ra 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St  Louis 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


Albany 
Buffalo 


Univerri^  of  Missouri,  Schotd  of  Law 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  CoQ^e  of  Law 

City  Coll^^  of  Law  and  Finance 

St  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law 

Washington  Univernty,  Law  School  (St  Louis  Law  School) 

MONTANA' 
University  of  Montana,  Department  of  Law 

NEBRASKA 
Univosity  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Law 
Creighton  University,  Collie  of  Law 
Univo^ty  of  Omaha,  Omaha  Law  School 

NEW  JERSEY 
New  Jersey  Law  School 

NEW  YORK 
Albany  Law  School  (Union  University,  Department  of  L&w) 
University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Law 
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Ithaca 

New  York  City 


Syracuse 


CbapelHiU 
Durnam 
Wake  Forest 


Ada 
Cincinnati 


Columbus 
Toledo 


Comell  University,  Collie  of  Law 

Brooklyn  Law  ScqooI  (St  Lawrence  University,  Department 

of  Law) 
Columbia  University,  School  of  Law 
Foidham  University,  Law  School 
New  York  Law  School 
New  York  University,  Law  School 
Syracuse  University,  Collie  of  Law 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Universih^  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  .Law 
Trinity  Ciollege,  Law  School 
Wake  Forest  Coll^^  School  of  Law 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Law  School 

OHIO 
Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law 
Cincinnati  Law  School 
Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School 
Cleveland  Law  School  (Baldwin-Wallace  College) 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  Thomas  Backus  Law 

School 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law 
St.  John's  University,  Department  of  Law 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Law 

OKLAHOMA 
University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  I^w 


Eugene 
Portland 


Carlisle 
Philadelphia 


Rttsbu^h 


University  of  Or^on,  Law  School 

Northwestern  Coll^  of  Law 

Or^on  I^w  Sdiool 

PoT^and  Law  School 

Willamette  University,  Collie  of  Law 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Dickinson  Collie,  Dickioson  School  of  Law 
Temple  UniveiWty,  Department  of  Law 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Law  School 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School  of  t<aw 
Univetsity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Law  School 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Law 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 
VennillioD  University  of  South  Dakota,  Collie  of  ha.w 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanot^  Chattanooga  Colle^  of  Law 

Knoxville  UniTeraity  of  Tennessee,  Coll^^  of  Law 

Lebanon  CumberUuid  University,  Law  School 

Memphis  University  of  Memphis,  Law  School 

Nashville  Vanderbilt  University,  Law  School 

Walden  University,  Law  Department  {colored) 

TEXAS 
Austin  University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

UTAH 
Salt  Lake  aty  University  of  Utah,  School  ctf  Law 

VIRGIMIA 
Charlottesville  University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law 

Lexington  Washington  and  Lee  University,  School  of  Law 

Richmond  Richmond  College,  Law  School 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Univetsity  of  Washington,  School  of  Law 

Spokane  Gonzaga  University,  Depurtment  of  Law 

Tacoma  Tacoma  School  of  Law 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Morgantown  West  Virginia  University,  College  of  Law 

WISCONSIN 

Madison  University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  Scho<d 

Milwaukee  Marquette  University,  College  of  Law 

TEN  RESIDENT  SCHOOLS  NOT  CONFERRING  DEGREES 


CALIFORNIA 

San  Di^o 
San  Francisco 

San  Di^o  School  of  Law 
San  Diwo  Law  School 
Kent  Law  School 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 
Cambridge 

PortU  School  of  Law 

Cambridge  Law  School  for  Women 

OHIO 

Columbus 
Youngstown 

Columbus  Evening  Law  School 
Youngstown  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  School  of  Law 
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TEXAS 
Dallas  Dallas  Law  School 

Houston  Houston  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Ni^t  Law  School 

VIRGINIA 
Norfolk  Norfolk  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  School  of  Law 


Los  Angeles 
San  Frutdsco 


Washington 
Chicago 


Indianapdis 
Oskaloosa 
Minneapolis 
New  York 
Rogers 


SEVENTEEN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

CALIFOKNIA 
American  Extoidon  University,  Department  of  Law 
Modem  School  of  Buaness  and  Correspondence,  Course  in 
Greneral  Law 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
'Oriental  University,  Law  School 
'Potomac  University,  Law  School 

ILLINOIS 
American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
American  School  of  Correspondence^  Departm^it  of  Law 
Blackstone  Institute 
Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
*  Hamilton  Coll^  of  Law,  Correspondence  Department 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Department  of  Law 
McKialey  Univeraty,  College  of  Law  (Standard  CoU^e  of 

Law) 
National  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

INDIANA 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

IOWA 
Oskaloosa  Collie,  School  of  Law 

MINNESOTA 

University  Extension  Society,  Department  of  Law 

NEW  YORK 
National  Eclectic  Institute,  School  of  Iaw 

OHIO 
Carnegie  College,  Law  Department 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 
DvBiNO  the  year  the  study  of  eDgineering  education  that  the  Foundation  has  undei^ 
taken  in  coSperation  wiUi  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Engineering  Soci- 
eties has  developed  along  four  main  lines. 

First,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions  and  forces  that 
made  necessary  the  establishment  of  engineering  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
published  histories  of  the  origins  of  a  number  of  these  institutions  give  much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  specific  conditions  in  individual  cases.  The  memo- 
rials, petitions,  and  committee  reports  among  the  federal  and  state  documents  throw 
much  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  need  for  this  type  of  sdiooling  was  gradually 
recognized  and  defined  by  the  people  themselves.  The  records  of  agricultural  soci- 
eties and  mecJianics  institutes  of  various  kinds  reveal  the  means  adopted  by  the  people 
to  meet  this  need;  and  the  story  of  the  actual  development  of  these  schools  since 
their  foundation  is  a  tale  of  stru^le  for  and  gradual  achievement  of  a  high  ideal. 

Second,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  practical  experirace  and  mature  judgment 
f^  the  engineering  profession  thru  personal  interviews  and  circular  letters,  with  the 
hearty  co5peTation  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  National  Engineering  Societies. 
As  a  result,  considerable  prepress  has  been  made  in  defining  the  actual  conditions 
which  an  engineering  graduate  must  face,  and  the  purposes  that  the  schools  should 
set  before  themselves  when  training  young  men  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  and  the  West- 
in^iouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  secured  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  records  of  their  student  ap- 
prentices. These  records  show  that  the  various  institutions  exhibit  marked  differ- 
ences in  correlation  between  the  technical  knowledge  that  the  school  gives  and  those 
qualities  that  the  employers  consider  fundamental,  such  as  enthusiasm,  conunon  sense, 
initiative,  and  ability  to  handle  men  and  to  push  things.  These  records  are  also  being 
correlated  with  the  college  recrads  of  the  same  men  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
academic  standards  of  efficiency  with  those  of  the  commercial  world. 

Tliird,  a  list  was  made  of  the  engineering  schools,  and  these  were  divided,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  their  catalc^es,  into  several  groups,  such  as  Individual  Engine^ng 
Schools,  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Collies,  and  Universities  with  Engineer- 
ing Schools.  From  these  groups  about  twenty-five  typical  schools  were  selected  for 
detiuled  study,  fifteen  of  these  have  been  visited  during  the  year,  their  aims  and 
purposes  discussed,  their  records  analyzed,  and  their  methods  of  administration 
and  instruction  studied.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  a  lai^  amount  of  data  has  been 
collected,  the  final  analysis  of  whic^  cannot  be  made  until  all  the  schools  selected 
have  been  visited. 

Ilie  schools  differ  so  widely  in  oiganization  and  methods  of  instruction'  that  a 
subjective  estimate  of  the  relative  educational  value  of  differait  practices  would  be 
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both  inadequate  and  of  little  practical  use.  There  is,  however,  great  need  for  objective 
methods  of  comparing  the  relative  auccesaes  of  various  types  of  instruction.  Such  ob- 
jective methods  of  measurement  might  also  be  of  great  service  in  reducing  the  heavy 
mortality  in  engineering  schools  by  making  possible  a  better  selection  of  material 
at  entrance.  The  demonstration  that  it  is  possible  to  find  objective  tests  that  mea- 
sure inctease  in  engineering  ability  more  accurately  than  do  the  examination  methods 
now  in  use  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  schools  to  the  necessity  for  impartial  self- 
investigation  and  fiunish  them  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  it 

Fourth,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  fumiiihing  the  school  the  tools  for  more  objetv 
tive  self  study,  the  Foundation  has  been  fortilbate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Ed- 
ward L.  Thomdike  of  Columbia  University,  who  is  devising  new  types  of  tests,  and 
is  engaged  in  determining  by  experiment  what  information  they  really  give  us  and 
what  c(Htclusions  may  safely  be  drawn  from  them.  In  this  woric  a  special  committee 
on  tests,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Katte  representing  the  Mectrical  Engineers,  J.  W.  Roe 
r^jiesenting  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  L.  D.  Norswortby  representing  the  Civil 
Engineers,  is  cooperating  with  Professor  Thomdike  by  criticizing  and  making  sug- 
gestions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineering  profession.  Several  engineering 
coUeges  and  several  corporations  that  employ  large  numbers  of  engineering  gradu- 
ates have  been  consulted  concerning  the  objective  tests;  all  recognize  the  limitations 
of  present  methods  of  examination  and  are  eager  to  fiimish  facilities  for  the  experi- 
mental work  of  testing  the  tests. 


STUDY  OP  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  MISSOURI 

Ik  pursuance  of  its  plan  for  a  conedderation  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  Missouri, 
as  outlined  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  the  Foundation  has  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  year  in  gathering  material  from  all  available  sources.  The  undertaking 
was  auspiciously  initiated  at  Jefferson  City  on  November  28, 19141,  with  a  conference 
at  which,  by  invitation  of  the  governor,  about  a  hundred  persons  prominent  in  the 
state's  educational  work  met  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  enquiry.  These  gave 
the  plan  their  hearty  approval  and  support. 

In  its  endeavor  to  relate  the  work  of  the  institutional  agencies  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  situation  actually  prevailing  in  the  state, 
the  Foundation  has  sought  first  to  define  this  situation  with  accuracy.  Theoretically, 
this  should  be  a  simple  matter,  however  laborious  and  expensive;  practically,  it  has 
{woved  to  be  no  small  task  to  convince  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  concerned 
that  the  facts  regarding  their  training  and  service  aie  legitimate  subjects  of  oiquiry 
even  for  anonymous  statistical  purposes.  The  idea  that  where  public  service  is  con- 
cerned the  individual  may  properly  withhold  information  as  to  conditions  that  vi- 
tally afiect  the  quality  of  that  service  is  still  current.  He  state  department  of  public 
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schools  has  indeed  legal  authority  to  require  reports  from  sdtool  officen,  but  there 
being  no  efiective  lever  for  enforcing  the  requirement,  the  annual  reports  from  these 
sources  are  neither  significant,  nor  oontprehensive.  Oddly  enough,  that  unwillingness 
to  facilitate  an  exact  analysis  of  the  body  of  instructors  ia  moat  marked  in  the  large 
cities,  whoe  one  would  expect  such  analysis  to  have  become  a  matter  of  course.  Hat, 
instead  of  the  acknowledged  propriety  of  complete  frankness  in  such  matters  and 
an  intdligent  exhibit  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  teaching  personnel  with 
a  view  to  its  gradual  improvement,  one  finds  the  situation  obscutcd  by  protestations 
of  personal  privilege  on  one  side  and  ofliciBl  timidity  and  unceriiainty  on  the  other. 
Such  conditions  ought  certainly  to  be  cleared  up.  The  time,  place,  and  character  of  a 
teacher's  training;  the  amount,  the  circumstances,  and  the  products  of  his  experi^ice 
are,  next  to  direct  tests  of  his  ability,  the  most  important  &cU  about  him.  In  the 
case  of  a  given  individual  teacher  some  of  them  may  have  slight  importance;  taken 
together  as  a  criterion  of  tlie  general  level  of  a  group  of  teachers,  however,  tbe^  be- 
come a  valid  and  indispensable  aid.  To  these  &cts  the  public  has  an  undoubted  ri^t 
by  virtue  of  its  supreme  interest  in  every  teacber^s  performance.  The  future  develop- 
DMut  of  education  among  us  is  bound  up  in  great  measure  with  the  thoroughness 
and  discretion  with  which  both  state  and  local  authorities  gather  and  use  this  infor- 
mation. A  partial  knowledge  based  upon  a  study  of  ^ical  sections  in  selected  dis- 
tricts  is  inadequate.  To  guide  its  policy  and  to  direct  its  various  training  agencies, 
a  state  must  be  aware  of  the  complete  dimensions  of  its  jnvblem  in  specific  terms; 
only  BO  can  individual  communities  receive  tbe  iqipropriate  directicm  and  support 
which  is  their  due,  and  only  so  can  their  progress  be  measuredi 

The  process  of  gathering  this  material  has  led  here  and  them  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  deductions  for  the  study  were  to  be  made  after  the  usual  questionnaire  pro- 
cedure. Iliis  is  not  the  case.  A  set  of  random  and  voluntary  replies  as  a  basis  for  con- 
clusions is  of  little  value  here,  whatever  its  worth  under  other  circumstances.  Hie 
Foundation  has  rather  in  mind  the  completest  possible  inventory  of  the  state  as  re- 
spects the  training  of  teachen  and  school  ofiicen,  in  tlie  hope  that  having  once  thus 
taken  stock,  even  tho  imperfectly,  the  state,  like  any  thrifty  shop-keeper,  may  make 
the  process  in  still  better  form  a  permao^it  feature  of  its  educatitmal  program. 

In  its  institutional  phase  the  study  is  well  advanced.  Representatives  of  the  Foun- 
dation have  visited  all  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  tlie  state  university.  Tltey  have 
received  cordial  and  sympathetic  cooperation  at  well-nigh  every  point,  and  are  amply 
convinced  that  the  collation  of  the  experiences  discussed  with  them  by  these  educators 
of  teachers  in  Missouri  will  be  of  value  at  lai^  as  well  as  within  the  state. 
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The  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  which  was  published  as  the  Seventh  Bulletin 
of  the  Foundation  in  1913,  and  the  Report,  in  1914,  of  the  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  Educational  System  and  Conditions  of  Vermont,  for  whidi  the  Foundation's 
Study  was  made,  were  the  source  and  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  educational 
l^slation  by  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  of  1915,  It  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
legislative  outcome  that  may  be  expected  of  sudi  studies  to  compare  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Foundation''s  Study  and  the  Commission's  Report  with  the  measures 
that  were  enacted  into  law.  The  complete  results  of  such  undertakings  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  legislative  action.  Only  one  of  the  recommendations  (rf 
the  Virginia  Educational  Commission  of  191%  has  been  enacted  into  law,  but  com- 
petent judges  agree  that  the  report  of  thatcommission  has  been  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial documents  ever  issued  in  the  state,  and  that  most  of  its  su^estions  have  been 
realized,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  legislation. 

The  primary  recommendation  for  Vermont  of  the  Foundation  and  the  Commission, 
namely,  "The  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  reorganization  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondoty  education,  including  vocational  training,  as  its  immediate  and  supreme  duly," 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  l^slature  in  full.  The  recommendations  for  bring- 
ing this  reorganization  about  thru  a  representative  state  board  of  education,  worit- 
ing  thru  an  expert  commissioner,  with  competent  assistants  and  facilities,  and  thru 
the  multiplication  of  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers,  wa«  also  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  twenty-two  educational  bills  that  were  passed  and  approved  went  connderaUy 
further  than  the  Foundation's  suggestion  in  enacting  into  law  many  items  that  the 
Foundation  commended  simply  as  measures  of  administrative  policy. 

The  recommendation  that  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state  be  {daoed 
under  the  supervision  and  management  of  a  state  board  of  education  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  five-year  terms,  was  carried  out  in  detaiL  The  recom- 
mendation that  the  members  be  representative  citizens  not  otho-wise  engaged  in  edu- 
cational matters  was  foUowed  in  making  the  appointments.  Instead  of  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  members  serve  without  pay,  a  compensation  of  four  dollars  a  day  for 
time  actually  expended  is  allowed. 

The  recommendation  that  the  increased  powers  of  the  state  board  be  carried  out 
thru  a  Commissioner  of  Education  of  special  training  and  experience,  ^pointed  by 
the  board  for  an  indefinite  term,  at  an  adequate  salary  fixed  by  it,  was  adopted  in 
fiill.  The  commissioner  is  to  have  competent  assistants,  and  is  to  employ  a  number  of 
tnuned  and  capable  supervisors,  with  salaries  fixed  and  paid  by  the  state,  to  spend 
thrir  time  in  the  schools  assisting  the  teachers  and  demonstrating  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. For  such  administration  924,000  a  year  is  appropriated  instead  of  the  98571 
customary  at  the  time  the  Foundation  mode  its  study.  Local  superintendents  also, 
who  are  trained  educators,  are  to  be  appointed  for  indefinite  terms  by  the  state  board. 
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with  salaries  fixed  by  the  board  and  paid  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  $100,000 
annaaUy  is  appropriated  as  compared  with  the  earlier  expenditure  of  S55,000. 

With  this  machinery  the  state  board,  thru  the  commissioner,  is  to  supervise  an 
adequate  school  census,  enforce  all  educational  laws,  prepare  and  promulgate  courses 
of  study  for  elementary  schools,  for  state-aided  high  schools,  teachers  training  classes, 
and  normal  schools;  provide  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  Uie  state  school  money,  and  inspect  all  institutions  in  which  it  is 
^>ent;  and  is  to  fix  the  forms  for  teachers  contracts,  school  registers,  and  school  board, 
town  clerks,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  reports.  Text-books  and  sup- 
plies  must  be  approved  by  the  supmntendents.  Finally,  the  board  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  educational  publidty  whereby  the  people  throughout  the  state  may  be  in- 
ftmned  of  educational  conditions  dod  opportunities.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  pupils  is  left  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  the  functions 
of  the  school  nurse  are  recognized. 

In  the  matter  of  finances  the  state  school  tax  is  increased  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  on  the  grand  list,  which  is  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  the  an- 
nual additional  appropriation  from  general  state  funds  is  increased  from  950,000  to 
$180,000  annually.  The  towns  themselves  are  required  to  levy  a  local  sdiool  tax  of 
at  least  forty  per  cent  on  the  grand  list,  instead  of  the  previous  twenty  per  cent.  By 
means  of  the  administrative  arrangements  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  expendi* 
ture  of  these  greatly  augmented  local  school  funds  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state  board.  The  distribution  of  state  school  money  is  to  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  board,  and  to  be  no  longer  upon  a  lately  per  capita  basis,  but  pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  reward  for  and  cooperation  with  educational  endeavor.  Hereafter 
all  teochers  must  be  paid  by  the  towns  at  least  eight  dollars  a  week,  and  the  state  will 
pay  in  addition  from  two  dollars  a  week  to  each  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  who  has 
had  three  years  of  high  school  and  one  year  of  professional  training,  to  four  dollars  a 
week  to  each  teacher  who  has  had  four  years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  profes- 
sional training.  For  these  additions  to  salaries  $110,000  annually  is  appropriated. 
The  state  board  wiU  also  aid  in  the  expoise  of  providing  all  vocational  courses  in  high 
schools.  No  town,  town  clerk,  or  teacher  will  receive  state  school  money  unless  bis 
educational  reports  are  satisfactory.  Towns  are  empowered  to  pension  teachers  &om 
their  own  funds,  and  a  State  Teachers  Betirement  Fund  is  secured  by  attributions 
of  teachers  and  others  and  the  duplication  by  the  state  of  the  teachers*  contributiona 

The  school  year  is  extended  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  weeks.  The  towns  are  em- 
powered to  introduce,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board,  the  differentiation  of 
junior  and  senitv  high  schools,  with  vocational  courses,  which  was  recommended.  For 
these  purposes  the  state  t^propriation  for  the  transportation  and  board  of  non-resi- 
dent pupik  is  increased  firom  $20,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local  superint^idents,  and  ultimately  of 
the  commissioner. 
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l^islature  contioaed  its  appropriations  to  tliat  institution  and  granted  an  increase 
of  S6500  a  year  for  the  College  of  Medicine  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Founda- 
tion, can  never  command  adequate  clinical  facilities.  The  previous  appropriation  to 
Middlebury  College  was  also  continued  and  made  annual  without  change  in  the 
amount;  that  of  Norwich  University  was  continued  and  made  annual  with  a  slight 
reduction.  Both,  however,  are  to  be  spent  in  the  future  under  state  regulation.  For 
the  former  institution  there  is  created  "A  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Funds  of  Mid- 
dlebury Collie,"  having  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two-year 
terms,  who  are  to  meet  twice  a  year  at  the  college  to  audit  its  accounts  and  super- 
vise its  expenditure  of  the  state  funds,  and  report  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
lions  to  the  governor.  For  Norwich  University  the  same  functions  are  to  be  performed 
l^  a  "Board  of  Administration,"  composed  of  the  auditor  of  accounts,  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  governor  for  an  indefinite  term.  This  board 
is  required  in  addition -to  make  such  inspections  as  shall  assure  them  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  As  any  illumination  of  the  problem  of 
state  aid  to  privately  controlled  institutions  is  more  than  welcome,  the  operation  of 
these  boards  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  precedent  for  their  working  well  in 
Vermont  is  not,  however,  very  good.  Neither  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  nor  the  Board  of  VintoTS  of  Norwich  Univeraty  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  to  the  l^slature,  altho  they  were  required  by  law  to  do  so. 

In  another  less  important  altho  scarcely  less  suggestive  matter,  the  conclusions  of 
the  legislature  were  different  from  those  of  the  Foundation.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Foundation  that  the  new  State  Board  of  Education  mightwell  take  over  and  concen- 
trate the  functions  of  half  a  dozen  other  state  educational  boards.  While  large  powers 
and  responsibilities  have  been  given  to  the  new  Board  of  Education,  these  other 
bodies,  with  somewhat  duplicating  and  conflicting  duties,  are  all  continued,  so  that 
the  permanent  school  fund,  the  state  sdiools  of  agriculture,  the  public  libraries,  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  the  penal 
industrial  school  are  all  in  different  hands.  The  sundry  acts  which  continued  and 
developed  these  boards,  which  made  the  Board  of  Education  report  to  the  legislature 
instead  of  to  the  governor,  which  emphamzedthe  town  rather  than  the  district  sys- 
tem for  schools,  and  which  enacted  a  score  of  educational  bills  with  three  hundred 
sections  rather  than  a  single  act  or  two  entrusting  details  to  the  State  Board,  all  go 
to  show  that  the  legislators  and  probably  the  people  of  the  state  still  prefer  extrone 
differentiation  with  all  of  its  obvious  defects,  to  the  equally  obvious  economy  and 
eflectiveness  of  concentration,  which,  of  course,  is  also  accompanied  by  its  limitations. 
It  should,  perhaps,  have  been  said  earlier  that  the  Foundation  felt  that  its  obligation 
to  the  state  of  Vermont  was  fulfilled  by  the  preparation  of  its  Study  and  its  presen- 
tation to  the  Commission.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formulation  or  promotion 
of  the  resulting  l^slation. 

It  is  impossible  to  condade  this  brief  survey  without  a  tribute  to  the  serious 
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COLLEGE  CHARGES  FOR  TUITION 

Institate.  The  institutions  for  whidt  academic  fees  are  given  all  cbaif^  mora  for  tl 
professional  and  technical  work. 

College  Chaeobs  foe  TurnoH  arbanged  accokdino  to  Size 
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Fifteen  of  the  one  hundred  institutions  report,QO  charge  for  tuition  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Except  for  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  tliese  are 
all  institutions  that  are  supported  by  public  funds, — Indiana  University,  Iowa  State 
College,  Miami  University,  Pennsylvania  State  Collie,  and  the  Universities  of  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraslu,  Or^on,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  institutions  which  charge  no 
"tuition"  flees  require  considerable  "contingent,"  or  "incidental,"  charges  from  all 
students  annually, — S18  at  Indiana,  $80  at  Maine,  324  at  lUinois,  830  at  Miami, 
S39  at  Leland  Stanford,  and  so  on.  The  idea  that  state  institutions  make  no  cbaif^ 
whatever  for  instruction  is  thus  largely  theoretical. 

Twenty-nine  other  institutions  made  no  change  in  their  charges  during  the  last 
'  ten  yean.  Of  these,  three  state  univernties  made  only  a  nominal  diai^  for  tuition, 
—  Kansas,  $10;  South  Dakota,  $12;  and  Iowa,  $20.  At  a  numtier  of  smaller  institu- 
tions, also,  whether  supported  privately  or  by  the  state,  the  fees  have  been  small, — 
Wabash,  $47;  Clark  College,  $50;  Colby,  Colgate,  and  North  Carohna,  $60;  Trinity 
(N.  C.X  $68;  Bates  and  Eenyon,  $75.  A  cha^e  of  $100  was  made  throughout  the 
decade  by  four  institutions, — Clark  University,  Clarkson,  Lafayette,  and  Trinity 
(Conn.).  The  University  of  Chicago  has  charged  $120  throufj^ut  for  three  quarters, 
the  equivalent  of  an  academic  year  elsewhere.  The  most  popular  fee  among  those 
institutions  that  have  made  no  change  is  the  $150  which  has  been  charged  by  Har- 
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vard,  Haverford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore,  Vassar,  Washingbm 
University,  and  Worcester, — eight  in  all.  Throughout  the  period,  also,  Brown  has 
chai^  S15S,  Wellesley  $175,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  and  RaddifFe  S300,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol<^  $360.  The  median  fee  among  these  institu- 
tions that  have  made  no  cLange  is  $100,  the  average  $90. 

The  following  table  presents  the  median  and  the  average  fee,  for  each  of  the  ten 
years,  for  the  entire  one  hundred  institutions,  for  the  eighty-five  that  made  some 
ijiarge,  and  for  the  fifty-six  that  made  some  change  in  their  fees,  during  the  period. 
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Of  the  fifty-six  institutions  that  made  some  change,  three  reduced  their  tuition ' 
charges,  —  ^ox  College  ^m  $60  to  $50,  Earlham  College  from  $77  to  $76,  and 
the  University  of  the  South  from  $100  to  $46.  The  reductions  at  Knox  and  at  Earl- 
ham were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  incidental  fees.  The  reduction 
at  the  University  of  the  South  was  accompanied  by  the  abandonment  by  the  bishops 
of  twenty-one  dioceses  of  their  privilege  of  remitting  the  tuition  fees  of  two  students 
each  year. 

The  practice  of  charging  incidental  fees  in  addition  to  tuition  flees  is  so  general 
that  the  statement  of  the  tuition  fee  alone  seldom  indicates  what  the  student  will 
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be  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  institutiDn.  The  iDcidental  fees  are  sometiines  consider- 
able, as  at  l^fayette,  where  incidental,  library,  student  activities,  and  gymnasium 
fees  amount  to  $56  a  year,  or  at  Rutgers,  where  they  amount  to  {60.  The  practice 
is  so  misleading  that  several  institutions  speak  of  it  as  "the  fiction  of  entering  stu- 
dent charges  under  different  heads,"  and  there  is  a  growing  movement  toward  aban- 
doning iL  As  for  the  relation  between  college  changes  and  scholarships  and  other 
financial  aid,  the  entire  problem  is  ui^ently  in  need  of  attention. 

The  increases  that  have  been  made  in  the  fees  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  institu- 
tions bear  little  relation  to  the  size  of  the  initial  charge. 
Fees  of 

S!£0  (1)  became  $30. 

$80  (3)  became  $16,  $50  or  $100;  $35  (2)  became  $S6  or  960 :  $S6  (S)  became 

$64  or  $90. 
$40  (1)  became  $80;  $47  (1)  became  $70;  $49  (1)  became  $64. 
$50  (1)  and  $54  (1)  became  $76;  $56  (1)  became  $77. 
$65  (1)  became  $80. 
$70  (1)  became  $90;  $76  (6)  became  $90  (S),  $100  (3),  or  $126  (1);  $76.60 

became  $100. 
$80  (4)  became  $100  (3)  or  $110  (2);  $85  became  $100. 
$96  (S)  became  $111  (1)  or  $120  (1). 
$100  (1)  became  $105  (2),  $126  (6),  or  $150  (8);  $106  (1)  and  $110  0)  be- 
came $140, 
$126  (4)  became  $140  (1)  or  $160  (S);  $140  (1)  became  $150. 
$160  (4)  became  $160,  $198,  $200,  or  $226;  $166  (1)  became  $160. 
$200  (1)  became  $205. 

The  most  popular  fee  in  this  group  of  institutions  has  thus  become  $160  instead 
of  $100. 

Tbe  amounts  of  increase  are  thus  distributed: 

There  is  one  increase  of  $1. 

Four  of  $5,  three  of  $10,  one  of  $12. 

Seven  of  $15,  four  of  $20,  two  of  $21,  one  of  $23,  one  of  $23.60,  one  of  $24. 

Fifteen  of  $25,  one  each  of  $28,  $80,  $82,  $40,  and  $48. 

Five  of  $50,  and  one  each  of  $54,  $70,  and  $76. 

The  moat  frequent  increases  are  thus  $25,  $16,  $50,  $20,  $5,  $30,  and  $10, — even 
multiples  of  $5.  The  most  frequent  is  $26,  tbe  median  $25,  the  average  $26.89. 

The  percentages  of  increase  extend  from  2  </>  per  cent,  which  represoits  an  addi- 
tion of  $5  to  a  ^00  fee  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  28S  i/i  per  cent,  whidi 
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representB  tbe  enlargement  of  a  fee  of  S30  to  SI  00  at  the  Univemty  of  Wisconsia. 
The  various  percentages  of  increaae  are  thus  distributed: 

There  is  one  instance  each  of  2  ^/i,  it  *ji,  3  '/g  ;  two  of  5 ;  one  each  of  6  V>>  7, 

12,  15,  and  17. 
Five  of  20,  one  of  28,  eight  of  25,  one  each  of  27,  28,  and  29. 
Two  of  SO,  one  of  32,  four  of  33  V>,  one  of  87,  two  of  37  >/>>  one  of  88,  one 

of40,  oneof  48. 
Six  of  50,  two  of  66  ■/*>  one  each  of  71,  77, 100,  150,  and  233  >/■■ 

The  most  frequent  incieaaes  are  thus  by  25,  60,  20,  or  33^/8  per  cent.  The  most 
frequent  of  all  is  25  per  cent,  the  median  80  per  cent,  the  average  36  per  cent. 

Of  the  fifty-three  inBtitutions  that  increased  their  fees,  thirty-seven  did  so  by  a 
single  diange.  The  fees  most  frequent  in  these  institutions  were  SlOO  (9),  $75  (4), 
tt25  (4),  980  (8),  and  S150  (3),  the  average  being  S95,  the  median  $100.  Their  fees 
after  the  advance  were  most  frequently  3150  (6),  $125  (5),  $100  (5),  and  $90  (3),  the 
median  being  $111,  the  average  $117.  Tbe  most  frequent  increases  were  thus  $15  (6), 
$5  (4),  $20  (4),  $10  (3X  and  $50  (3),  the  median  being  $20,  the  average  $22.81.  The 
percentages  of  increase  were  most  frequently  25  (7),  20  (5),  50  (5),  and  33  t/s  (3)>  the 
median  being  25,  tbe  average  26. 

The  sixteen  remaining  institutions,  beginning  ten  years  ago  with  fees  of  $30,  $35, 
$86  (2),  $40,  $47,  $56,  $65,  $75  (2),  $76.50,  $80,  $96,  $100,  $108,  and  $150,— an 
average  of  $73.54,  with  a  median  of  $70, — now  charge  fees  of  $60,  $64,  $70,  $77, 
$80  (2),  $90,  $100  (3),  $110,  $120,  $125,  $140.  $150,  and  $198,— an  average  of 
$98.37,  with  a  median  of  $100.  The  average  increase  here  is  $40,  the  median  $29.  Be- 
ginning with  a  low  fee,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  high,  an  average  of  65,  with  a 
median  of  48V4- 

These  sixteen  institutions,  generally  with  low  fees,  felt  able  to  approximate  their 
fees  to  those  of  other  institutions  only  by  a  series  of  changes. 

Nine  of  them — the  Catholic  University,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Drake,  Lake  Forest, 
Northwestern,  Rutgers,  Washington  and  Je^rson,  and  Wesleyan — attained  by  two 
changes  each  advances  from  initial  fees  averaging  $80,  with  a  median  of  $75,  to  final 
fees  averting  $113,  with  a  median  of  $110.  The  average  of  the  single  advances  was 
$17,  the  median  $16,  this  representing  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Four  institutions —  Betoit,  Lawrence,  Wisconsin,  and  Wooster — required  three 
changes  each  to  advance  from  an  average  fee  of  $50  to  an  average  of  $1 10,  an  increase 
of  120  percentTheaverageof  the  single  advances  here  was  $11. 87,  the  median  $12, 
this  being  about  26  per  cent. 

Four  changes  were  required  by  Carleton  College  to  double  its  fee,  from  $40  to  $80, 
and  by  Boston  University  to  increase  its  $100  fee  by  one-half  to  $150. 

Cranell  CoU^e,  Iowa,  found  it  necessary  in  increaung  its  fee  from  $47  to  $70, 
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or  48  per  cent,  to  make  five  changes, — from  S47  to  S48,  to  $S0,  to  160,  to  $66, 
to  $70. 

The  most  promising  element  in  the  situation  is  the  tendency  toward  inclusive  fees. 
The  incidental  fees  charged  at  Michigan  and  Purdue  include  all  such  items.  At  Bates, 
Brown,  Hobart,  Lake  Forest,  and  Wooster  the  tuition  fee  includes  all  incidentals.  At 
Stevens  Institute  it  includes  laboratory  fees.  At  Trinity  (N.  C.)  it  includes  matricu- 
lation. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  fees  is  that  whidi  baaes  the  charge  upon 
the  hours  of  instruction  taken  by  the  student.  When  to  this  system,  which  is  in  prac- 
tice at  Columbia,  there  is  added,  as  at  Yale,  an  inclusive  fee  for  all  other  items,  all 
of  the  demands  of  a  simple  and  adequate  system  appear  to  be  met.  The  plan  is  thijs 
described  in  the  report  of  the  President  of  Yale  for  1913-14: 

"The  tuition  charges  for  undergraduate  students  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
forty  dollars  for  each  student  per  year,  independent  of  the  number  of  houis  for 
instructitm  whidt  he  receives,  plus  eight  dolurs  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week 
per  year. .  . . 

"The  cha»e  of  forty  dollars  per  student  is  computed  as  follows:  twenty-five 
dollars  for  administrative  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  each  student  r^ps- 
tered,  independent  of  the  amount  of  work  that  betakes;  five  dollars  for  Library 
assessment,  five  dollars  for  Gymnasium  assessment,  and  five  dollars  for  depart- 
moital  expenses  independent  of  instruction.  The  charge  of  eight  dollars  per  nbur 
of  instruction  per  year  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
University  for  the  actual  teaching  of  its  classes." 

It  may  tiien  be  said,  in  summary,  that  the  tuition  chaises  of  our  representative  insti- 
tutions have  increased  during  the  last  ten  jeara  from  about  $80  to  about  $100  a  year, 
and  that  the  tendency  to  advance  fees  is  increasing.  More  than  half  of  the  institutions 
reporting  have  increased  their  fees,  most  fiequentiy  by  about  $26.  Some  institutions 
have  made  several  changes  of  about  $10  or  $15  each.  State  institutions  that  make  no 
charge  for  tuition  do,  however,  make  considerable  incidental  charges,  and  such  chaises 
are  made  by  other  institutions  in  addition  to  the  tuition  that  is  charged.  A  consider- 
able number  of  institutions  are  modifying  their  practice,  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  student's  obligation  will  be  clearer  if  all  of  these  charges  ore  grouped  in  an  inclu- 
sive fee,  whidi  also  covers  tuition,on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
that  are  taken. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
State  Systeus 
The  development  of  pensions  for  puUic  school  teachers  goes  on  apace.  State  after 
state  IB  hegiitning  to  recognize  that  it  cannot,  lag  behind  its  neighbor  .if  it  is  to 
retain  its  teachen.  The  realization  is  spreading  rapidly  that  teachers  are  underpaid, 
that  the  demands  on  the  httle  that  they  earn  are  great,  that  for  their  present  peace 
of  mind  some  provision  must  he  made  to  assist  them  in  the  future,  that  a  pension  sys- 
tem tends  to  secure  stability  in  a  profession,  and  bo  on.  And  in  addition  to  the  many 
sound  and  generally  accepted  arguments  for  pensions  there  are  also  injected  tragic 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  save  the  old  teacher  from  the  poorhouse,  and,  as  in  the  folder 
issued  in  the  Michigan  campaign,  help  her  to  live  in  comfort  and  retirement  on  $300 
a  year!  It  is  interesting  to  notice  throughout  the  campaigns  for  pensions  during  the 
past  year  that  the  press  has  on  the  whole  been  favorably  Impressed  with  the  atgu- 
mrats  of  the  teachers.  Here  and  there  opposition  found  some  voice;  in  general  the 
objection  in  such  cases  was  that  if  teachers  cannot  save  for  old  age  out  of  their  pres- 
ent salaries,  it  would  be  preferable  to  raise  the  salaries  rather  than  to  legislate  special 
benefits  for  a  &vored  class.  The  success  of  all  but  two  of  the  agitations  for  teadiers, 
pensions,  however,  indicates  that  the  opposition  was  not  taken  very  seriously. 

Sinc^  the  last  report  of  the  Foundation,  twelve  states — Connecticut,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington — have  considered  the  establishment  of  state  pen- 
sion systems  for  public  school  teachers.  In  eight  of  these  the  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished; in  four — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington — the  proposed 
measures  foiled  of  enactment;  in  the  last  state  the  bill,  tho  passed  by  the  lego- 
lature,  was  defeated  on  a  referendum  to  the  public  The  S3:stems  proposed  in  Iowa 
and  Washington  were  discussed  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation.  The 
Connecticut  bill  contemplated  a  non-contributory  system  to  be  msJntiuned  by  the 
state.  After  thirty  years  of  service,  of  which  the  last  fifteen  were  to  be  in  the  state, 
teachers  were  to  reodve  pensions  of  sums  equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  their  average  sal- 
ary during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  with  an  additional  two  per  cent  for  each  year 
of  service  in  excess  of  thirty;  a  minimum  pension  of  S!tOO  a  year  and  a  maximum 
of  $500  were  proposed.  In  the  case  of  disability  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  pen- 
sions in  proportionate  amounts  were  to  be  paid.  It  was  estimated  that  the  demands  on 
the  state  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  operation  of  the  system  would  have  been 
820,000  a  year.  The  bill  was  rejected  on  the  plea  of  economy,  and  Connecticut  now 
remains  the  only  New  England  state  without  a  state-wide  pennon  system  for  her 
teachers,  a  fact  which  may  expose  her  to  some  disadvantages  in  securing  and  retain- 
ing teachers  in  competition  with  her  neighbors. 

The  bill  brought  forward  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  with  the  approval  of  the 
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State  Educational  Association  went  to  the  other  extrame  in  propoamg  a  system  based 
entirely  on  teachers'  contributions.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  the  use  of  public  funds  for  pension  purposes.  From  the  wording  of  the 
bill  it  would  seem  that  the  system,  if  passed,  was  to  be  experimental  during  the  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  since  provision  was  only  made  for  contributions 
between  1915  and  1935.  The  bill  contained  some  novel  features,  not  the  least  strik- 
ing of  which  was  that  the  contributions  were  to  diminish  with  increasing  service. 
Trtius  for  the  first  five  of  the  twenty  years  teachers  were  to  contribute  four  per  cent 
of  their  salaries,  three  per  cent  during  the  next  five  years,  two  per  cent  during  the 
following  five  years,  and  one  per  cent  in  the  final  period.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
tational  basis  for  a  scheme  that  imposes  a  disproportionate  burden  on  the  small  sal- 
aried teacher  at  the  outset  of  her  career.  That  it  was  not  intended  to  penalize  those 
teadien  who  would  not  remain  in  the  profession  is  indicated  in  the  provision  for  the 
refund  of  the  amount  contributed  to  teachers  resigning  from  the  service.  Another 
feature  of  the  bill  was  that  length  of  service  was  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  eight 
months  to  the  year, «  provision  that  might  conceivably  work  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teachers  in  the  large  city  school  systems.  The  plan  was  to  be  administered  by  a 
State  Board  of  Retirement  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of^blic  Instruction  for  overlapping  terms:  the  Board  was  to  include  one  class-room 
teadier,  one  county  or  district  superintendent,  and  two  members  not  teachers,  no 
qualifications  being  prescribed  for  the  fifth  member;  two  of  the  five  members  were 
to  be  women.  It  will  be  noticed  how  inadequate  is  the  representation  of  the  more 
than  40,000  class-room  teachers  of  the  state,  and  how  the  power  is  ultimatdy  vested 
in  the  state  superintendent  Teachers  who  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  had  served 
thirty  year?  (^  eight  school  months  each,  twenty  years  of  which,  including  the  last 
three,  were  in  the  public  schools,  were  to  be  entitled  to  retire,  and  teachers  who 
reached  seventy  years  of  age  were  to  be  retired  by  the  State  Board  of  Retirement, 
The  amount  of  the  pensions  was  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  the 
average  monthly  sahuies  for  each  year  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  legal  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  state  for  the  l^al  minimum  school 
year,  and  with  a  maximum  of  $800,  The  bill  included  provisions  for  disability  allow- 
ances imder  certain  contingencies,  such  as  length  of  service  in  the  state,  total  length 
of  service  in  the  United  States  and  the  state,  and  age.  The  bill  encountered  much 
opposition;  the  teachers  in  the  small  systems  objected  to  the  burden  of  the  contribu- 
tions, which  was  not  offset  by  contributions  from  the  state;  the  teachers  in  the  lai^er 
systems  were  opposed  to  a  scheme  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  existing 
arrangements  in  which  the  contributions  were  not  so  high,  the  employing  authority 
supported  the  fiud,  and  some  assets  had  already  been  accumulated.  The  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  measure  was  the  inadequate  financing,  since  no  teacher  would  have  been 
required  to  contribute  more  than  $592  on  a  basis  of  eight  contributions  per  year, — 
a  deficiency  which  no  amount  of  complicated  regulations  could  set  right  'The  measure 
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might  perhaps  bnve  been  aflsured  of  earlier  success  if  its  advocates  had  come  forward 
with  a  definite  and  straightforward  request  for  state  aid  instead  of  urging  a  scheme 
which  could  have  been  saved  &oro  early  insolvency  only  by  a  subsequent  appeal  to 
the  state.  Too  much  is  at  stake,  when  upwards  of  40,000  teachers  are  involved,  to  in- 
dulge in  experiments,  evm  if  t^y  are  intended  merely  as  entering  wedges  for  proving 
the  need  of  state  support. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  systems  only  one — that  of  New  Hampshire — is  based  on 
the  non-contributory  principle,  a  fact  which  may  ofier  some  guarantee  that  sounder 
principles  will  in  ooune  of  time  prevail  in  tiie  whole  matter  of  pensions.  The  remain- 
ing systems  follow  the  same  pattern.  Despite  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  criticiams  of  prevailing  practice  on  theoretical 
grounds,  and  regardless  of  the  many  instances  of  practical  fiulure  in  recent  years, 
pulsion  l^islatifHi  pursues  its  wonted  course.  Seldom  is  there  any  evidence  of  expert 
assistance.  Too  many  of  the  plans  adopted — and  this  statement  applies  not  merely 
to  teachers'  peDBi<His — appear  to  be  inspired  by  a  dedre  to  launch  a  system  somdiow, 
relying  on  a  secret  and  indefinable  hope  that  Providence  or  the  public  treasury  or 
the  wealthy  philanthropist  will  not  permit  the  poor  pensioner  to  su&r.  This  feding 
was  well  expressed  by  the  retired  teachers  of  New  York  City,  in  a  recent  meeting  to 
protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  in  their  allowance,  in  the  sent^ioe:  "I  don't 
believe  we  will  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  our  money,  for  the  City  of  New  York  is 
too  great  to  allow  its  retired  teachers  to  sufler."  It  is  questionable  tm  the  whole,  the 
teachen^  contributions  being  as  a  rule  ao  sli^t,  whether  in  the  long  run  a  straight 
non-contributory  system  would  not  be  more  honest  to  the  tax-payers.  Many  of  the 
recent  schemes  approximate  too  nearly  to  a  kind  of  reversed  tontine  policy — those 
who  come  in  early  get  what  tb^«  is;  tite  ultimate  survivors  stand  to  lose  everything, 
the  pension  and  their  own  contributions.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the  pension  l^is- 
latortodivorcehimself  from  the  notion  that  the  contributions  of  the  young  teachers 
should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  aUowances  of  those  who  retire.  Probably  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  realized  that  their  contributions  were  pooled  in  a  sweep- 
stake in  which  their  chances  of  participation  are  more  than  likely  to  diminish  with  age, 
there  would  be  stronger  and  sounder  reasons  for  hesitating  to  become  members  of 
a  fund  than  the  prospect  of  an  early  withdrawal  from  the  profession.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  discover  in  any  of  the  campaign  hterature  on  b^ialf  of  pension  legislation 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  pension  system.  Whether  this  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  respective  l^slatures  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  A  brief  summary  of  the  l^slation  of  the  past  year  will  serve  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  new  ^stons  may  be  exposed.  In  every  in- 
stance, it  should  be  noted  that  part  of  the  fund  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  that  come 
under  the  headings  of  gifts,  legacies,  bequests,  devises,  and  income  from  investments. 

T^x  niinois  pension  law  applies  to  teachers  throughout  the  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cities  and  districts  with  a  population  of  over  66,000;  this  in  practice  exduiks 
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only  Chicago.  The  system  is  to  be  admiDistered  by  a  sniall  board  of  trustees  of  five 
members,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  state  treas- 
urer, ex  qfflcio,  and  three  members  elected  by  the  contributing  teachers  and  benefici- 
aries. Tlie  fund  is  to  be  made  up  of  assessments  on  teadiera'  salaries,  and  a  share  of  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  state  sufficient  to  meet  the  .demands  on  the  fund,  but  only 
up  to  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable 
prop^y  of  the  state.  Membership  in  the  fund  is  compulsory  on  all  new  teachers,  but 
teachers  at  present  in  the  service  are  given  until  September  1, 19S0,  to  signify  thcdr 
intention  of  participating.  The  members  are  required  to  contribute  according  to  the 
following  scale :  $5  a  year  for  the  first  year  of  service;  $10  a  year  during  the  next  five 
yean;  and  S30  a  year  during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  To  become  eligible  to  a  pen- 
sion teachers  must  have  contributed  a  total  of  $400  to  the  fund,  must  have  tau^t 
in  public  schools  for  twenty-five  years  of  which  fifteen  must  have  been  in  the  schools 
of  Illinois,  and  must  be  fifty  years  of  age.  On  retirement  they  are  to  receive  $16  a 
year  for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  $400  a  year.  Disability  allowances 
may,  in  the  case  of  incapacity  certified  by  two  competent  physicians,  be  obtained  after 
fifteen  years  of  service.  Teachers  withdrawing  from  service  before  completing  fifteen 
years  of  service  are  to  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  fifty  per  cent  of  their  contributicms 
without  interest. 

The  pennon  law  of  Indiana  introduces  a  new  and  intoiesting  principle.  While  the 
scheme  provides  for  a  state  administered  pension  system,  the  state  is  to  be  divided 
into  units,  in  each  of  which  the  teachers  and  administrative  officers  may  by  majority 
vote  decide  to  become  members  of  the  fund.  Each  city  with  a  population  of  5000  or 
more,  each  county,  and  each  puUic  state  normal  school  forms  a  unit.  The  scheme  has 
tiie  merit  of  encouraging  the  more  progressive  parts  of  the  state  to  join  the  system 
and  by  their  action  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  By  leaving  the  decision  to  major- 
ity vote,  however,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  younger  teachers  may  outvote  those 
who  are  older,  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  profession,  and  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  protection  of  a  pension.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  provision  in  the  act 
to  make  the  vote  of  the  majority  binding  on  all  the  teachers  of  a  unit.  Until  all  the 
units  have  joined  the  fund,  local  option  may  have  the  efiect  of  discouraging  the  mo- 
bility of  teachers.  The  plan  has  also  the  fiuther  disadvantage  that,  owing  to  uncer> 
tunty  of  membership,  the  ultimate  needs  of  the  fund  cannot  be  definitely  estimated. 
The  scheme,  however,  is  suggestive,  and  as  compared  with  earlier  permissive  systems 
has  the  advantage  of  being  administered  by  the  state.  The  administration  of  the  sya- 
tem  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  five  members,  made  up  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  state  auditor,  the  attorney-general,  and  two  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  representation  of  teachers  on  the  board  appears  to  be  inade- 
quate. The  fund  is  to  consist  of  teachers'  contributions  and  of  apportionments  from 
tiie  state  tuition  tax  sufficient  in  each  unit  to  meet  the  demands  for  annuities,  bene- 
fits, and  other  expenses.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  source  of  state  apportionment,  since 
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the  tuition  tax  is  to  temain  as  it  is,  is  an  eDcroacfament  on  the  needs  of  the  sdiools, 
from  which  the  units  with  the  oldest  teachers  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  The  contribu- 
tions from  teachers  are  on  a  graduated  scale  :tlO  a  year  for  the  fiist  fifteen  yean;  $S0 
a]rear  for  the  next  ten  yean;  $26  a  year  for  the  following  ten  years;  and  SSOayear 
thereafter  up  to  the  fortieth  year  of  service.  Teachers  may  retire  after  thirty-five  yean' 
service  provided  their  total  contributions  amount  to  $600,  or  after  forty  years'  service 
the  total  contributions  being  $700.  Twenty-thr«e  yean  of  the  service  must  be  in  the 
schools  of  the  state.  The  retiring  allowance  is  graduated  from  S600  to  $700,  accord- 
ing to  the  yean  of  service  &om  thirty-five  to  forty.  Disability  allowances,  varying  from 
$S50  to  $676  a  year,  may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  teachen  incapacitated  after  twenty- 
five  yean  and  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  service.  All  the  contributions  are  to  be 
returned  without  interest  to  teachen  withdrawing  from  the  profession  before  becom- 
ing ^gible  for  a  retiring  allowance.  The  law,  which  the  governor  refused  to  sign, 
does  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 1917. 

Ths  Michigan  retiremrait  law  passed  thru  numerous  vicissitudes  in  its  course  thru 
the  l^islature.  As  originally  framed,  it  was  proposed  that  the  state  should  make  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  to  meet  anydeficdencies  that  might 
arise,  and  that  $6000  a  year  be  pcud  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration.  Both 
clauaea  were  struck  out,  with  the  result  that  the  system  will  be  supported  solely  by 
teachen'  contributions,  graduated  on  the  following  scale,  which  the  retirement  fund 
board  has  power  to  increase:  One-half  of  one  pa:  c«it  a  year  of  salary  for  the  first 
five  yean  with  a  maximum  of  $5  a  year;  one  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $10  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  yean;  and  two  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $20  a  year  for  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years.  The  maximum  total  contribution  required  from  each  teacher  is  fixed  at 
$426.  Thirty  yean  of  service,  of  which  fifteen  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
are  required  for  eligibility  to  a  pension  of  one>half  of  the  average  annual  salary 
during  the  five  yean  preceding  retirement.  A  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  $800 
and  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year  are  establidied.  Proportionate  amounts  are  to  be 
pud  in  the  case  of  retirement  after  twoity-five  years  of  service  or  in  the  event  of 
disability.  An  age  requirement  of  fif^-five  yean  was  struck  out  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  bilL  The  retirement  fund  board  consists  of  six  memben — the  superintendent 
of  public  schools  and  five  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  woman  teacher,  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Teachers  at  present  in  service  are  given  one  year  in  whidi  to  decide 
niiether  they  will  become  memben  of  the  fund;  new  teachers  become  members  on 
accepting  thdr  appointment.  Detroit,  which  has  its  own  system  for  pensioning  teach- 
ers, is  exempt  from  the  law  and  will  cmttinue  to  administer  its  own  fund.  Teachos 
who  withdraw  from  the  service  may  receive  a  return  of  half  the  amount  that  they 
have  contributed,  without  interest.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  state  attorney- 
general  has  declared  the  law —  which  was  drafted  by  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state —  unconstitutional. 

Under  the  law  adopted  in  Minnesota  the  board  of  trustees  is  to  consist  of  the  super- 
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iDtendent  of  public  instruction,  tlie  state  auditor,  and  three  persons  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  retirement  fund  association.  Teachers  already  in  service  are  allowed 
until  September  1, 1917,  to  join  the  fund;  membership  is  compulsory  on  new  mem- 
bers. The  fund  is  to  consist  of  an  annual  state  impropriation  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill 
on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  and  of  assessments  on  teachers*  salaries.  Teach- 
ers will  be  required  to  make  a  total  contribution  to  the  fund  before  retirement  of 
$400  in  twenty-five  annual  payments,  as  follows:  $6  a  year  in  tlie  first  five  years;  910 
a  year  in  the  next  five  years;  SSOayear  for  the  succeeding  ten  years;  and  VtS&jear 
for  five  years  thereafter.  Teachers  may  retire  for  any  cause  after  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice, ten  of  which  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Hie  amount  of  the  pension 
varies  from  $850  a  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year  after  twenty-five  years  (rf 
service.  Proportionate  disability  allowances  are  to  be  paid  after  fifteen  years  of  ser> 
vice,  tea  of  which  must  be  in  the  st^ools  of  the  state.  In  the  event  of  resignation  or 
death  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  to  be  returned  without  interest. 

The  Montana  law  requires  contributions  from  teachers  of  $12  a  year  for  twenty- 
five  years,  a  total  of  $900.  Hiis  is  to  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  state  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fimd.  On 
retirement  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  fifteen  of  which  must  be  in  the  state, 
a  pension  of  $600  a  year  is  to  be  paid,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  will  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  state. 
The  law  is  binding  on  new  teachers  by  virtue  of  their  appointment;  teachers  at  pres- 
ent in  service  are  required  to  decide  before  Jonimry  1, 1916.  TTie  retirement  board 
consists  of  three  members,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  treas- 
urer, and  the  attorney-general. 

In  the  development  of  recent  pension  systems  the  Nebraska  law  alone  requires  the 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  persons  with  some  technical  knowledge.  The 
board  of  five  members  is  to  consist  of  the  state  insurancecommissioner,  the  secretary 
of  the  state  banking  board,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  two  persons 
appointed  t^  the  governor.  Ilie  fond  is  to  be  made  up  of  contributions  of  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  teachers*  salaries  each  year,  and  a  state  (4>propri- 
ation  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  contributions,  nor  less 
than  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fond.  Teachers  may  retire 
on  a  pension  of  $500  a  year  either  if  they  are  sixty  years  of  age  and  have  served 
twenty-five  years,  five  of  whicb  must  be  in  the  schocds  of  the  state,  or  if  they  are  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  served  fifteen  years  in  the  schools  of  the  state  out  of  a  total 
service  of  twenty-five  years.  Proportionate  disability  allowances  are  to  be  granted  to 
teaches  disqualified  for  forther  service  by  ill-health.  In  the  case  of  resignation  or 
death  all  contributions  are  to  be  returned  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Under  the  act  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  passed  during  this  year  in  the  state 
of  Nevada,  the  state  board  of  education,  as  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  sal- 
ary fund  board,  is  given  cbaige  of  a  fond  to  be  made  up  in  the  usual  way  of  dona- 
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tions,  l^acies,  gifts,  teachers*  coatributioiu,  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  three  miUfl  on 
the  hundred  dollars  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state.  The  teachers  will  be  required 
to  make  thirty  contributions  of  nine  dollars  a  year,  and  will  be  eligible  to  retire  on 
a  pension  of  $500  after  thirty  years  of  service,  of  which  at  least  fifteen,  including  the 
last  ten,  must  be  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  In  the  case  of  bodily  or  mental 
infirmity  incapacitating  them  for  service,  teachers  who  have  taught  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  will  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  full  pension  as  their  years  of  service  to  thirty  years.  No  pro- 
virion  is  made  for  refunding  contributions  to  teachers  who  withdraw  from  service. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  teachers  will.be  eligible  to  retirement  salaries  of  $500  a 
year  in  return  for  total  contributions  of  S270  spread  over  thirty  years. 

New  Hampshire  has  established  a  pension  sjrstem  on  a  non-contributory  basis,  to 
be  administto^  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  retiring  allowance  of 
sixty  per  c^t  of  the  annual  salary  during  the  five  years  preceding  retirement  is  to 
be  granted  to  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  have  served  thirty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  men  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  have  served  for  thirty-five  years,  with  a  similar  re- 
quirement of  fifteen  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  stete.  Ftoportionate  allowances 
are  to  be  granted  after  fifteen  years  of  service  or  in  the  case  of  disability.  In  addititm 
to  the  qualifications  mentioned,  teachers  to  be  eligible  to  retiring  allowances  must, 
after  September,  1915,  hold  a  stete  teacher^  certificate  or  a  sendee  certificate  issued 
by  the  stete  superintendent.  The  demands  of  the  fiind  are  to  be  met  by  annual 
appropriations. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  those  concerned  in  framing  the  above  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  New  Hampshire,  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  unvarying  formula.  The 
principle  of  requiring  contributions  from  teachers  has  been  accepted  generally,  but 
with  ihie  exception  that  in  neariy  every  case  teachers  must  have  made  total  contri- 
butions of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  allowance,  these  contribu- 
tions bear  no  relation  to  the  allowance.  There  is  no  intention  in  the  minds  of  the 
l^islators  that  the  teachers  shall  pay  for  their  annuities.  The  anomalies  to  which 
such  a  plan  leads  have  been  aptly  illustrated  by  one  of  the  critics  of  the  Michigan 
law,  who  points  out  that  **  an  average  person  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  order  to  have  an 
annuity  at  fifty  of  $500  (the  maximum  retiring  allowance  provided)  for  the  balance 
of  life,  would  have  to  pay  an  annual  premium  of  $107.69  for  thirty  years."  The  teaicher 
would,  under  the  bill,  pay  in  a  maximum  of  S4S6,  leaving  a  shortage  of  $2806.70. 
From  another  point  of  view,  since  the  expectant^  of  life  at  fifty,  according  to  the 
Americtm  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  b  20.91  years,  a  teacher  might  at  the  above 
rate  be  entitled  to  draw  $10,455  from  the  fund,  or  $10,080  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  bis  contributions.  It  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  any  stete  with  a 
knowledge  of  such  fects  would  be  prepared  to  make  appropriations  to  meet  the 
necessary  demands  on  a  fund  over  and  above  the  teachers'  contributions. 
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Nor  do  the  pensions  bear  any  relation  to  salaries.  The  rural  school  teacher  and 
the  city  superintendent  are  to  be  retired  on  ihe  same  maximum  pension,  even  where 
the  contributions  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  salary.  Nor  have  the 
amounts  of  the  allowance  any  reference  at  all  to  the  average  salaries  obtaining  in 
the  state.  Indeed,  in  some  syHtenu  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers  to  retire  on  pensions  greater  than  the  salaries  that  they  have  been  receiving,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

PntbtK  Average  Satary  (IBlS-lS) 

*W0  «669.aT 

600-700  UT.00 

300-500  A1B.A8 

SSO-SOO  iS9.S7 

600  656.89 

MO  490.99 

jOO  634.86 

Not  only  are  tbe  ordinary  principles  of  mathematics  being  neglected,  but  there  is 
at  least  room  for  doubt  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service  have  been  consulted. 
For  a  long  while,  of  course,  much  has  been  heard  of  the  hazards  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, but  that  they  are  so  hazardous  as  to  warrant  the  retirement  of  its  members 
before  the  age  of  fiffy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish.  The  time  when  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  system  is  being  considered  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  col- 
lecting fects  on  which  to  base  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  risks  involved  in 
the  profession.  That  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  field  that  educational  lead^s  are 
still  content  to  make  what  may  at  least  be  characterized  as  unfounded  and  conjec- 
tural assertions  is  but  another  indication  that  the  whole  subject  of  pensions  is  still 
fer  from  receiving  the  scientific  consideration  that  it  demands.  Three  of  the  laws 
under  discussion  permit  teachers  to  retire  afW  twenty-five  years  of  service,  one  after 
twenty  years,  one  after  thirty  yean,  and  one  after  thirty-five.  Only  two  of  these — 
Indiana  and  Minnesota — encourage  teachers  by  means  of  increased  allowances  to 
continue  in  service  for  a  poiod  of  five  years  beyond  the  minimum  period  for  eligi- 
Inlity.  Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  enter  service  between  the  ages 
of  twmty  and  twenty-five,  and  taking  into  consideration  also  the  disproportionate 
relation  between  the  pension  and  the  average  salary,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  teacher 
in  Minnesota  to  retire  on  a  pension  at  the  age  of  forty  and  eiyoy  it,  according  to  the 
tables  of  mortality,  for  28.18  years,  and  even  if  he  retired  after  twen^-five  years  on 
a  greater  allowance,  he  might  still  be  well  under  fifty  years  of  age ;  in  Montana  and 
Nebraska  teachers  will  find  it  possible  to  retire  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty;  Illinois  will  not  retire  teachers  under  fifty;  in  Michigan  the  requirement  of 
thirty  years  of  service  would  make  the  average  teacher  eligible  to  tbe  provisions  of 
the  law  betireen  the  ages  of  fifty  and  fifty-five.  Indiana  alone,  while  not  providing  an 
age  limit  for  retirement,  does  not  require  an  undue  length  of  service  when  she  makes 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  retire  after  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  service. 
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devly,  the  whole  question  of  peiudons  needs  to  be  threshed  out  more  fiilly  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  Now  that  the  retirement  of  public  servants  b  almost  universally 
r^ard^  as  desirable  in  tbe  intaesta  both  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  there 
b  urgent  need  for  a  pn^ier  conaderation  of  the  finances  underlying  the  whole  sub- 
ject The  trial  and  OTor  method  of  present  day  l^islation  must  inevitably  lead  to 
consequences  not  unlike  those  that  attended  the  early  history  of  friendly  societies,  and 
incalculable  injustice  will  be  done  to  many  at  an  age  when  they  are  preparing  to  re- 
tire from  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  and  to  enjoy  benefits  to  which  they  feel  that  they 
have  ctmtributed  in  good  faith,  and  when  they  are  least  fitted  to  meet  the  burdens 
Uiat  the  probable  insolvency  of  existing  systems  will  impose  on  them.  With  the  main 
&cts  of  actuarial  theory  so  definitely  established,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  ex- 
periment with  systems  which  must  inevitably  be  reformed  and  placed  on  sound  foun- 
dations within  a  very  short  time.  Something  more  than  sentiment,  something  more 
busiDeas-like  than  the  evil  traditions  that  surround  amy  and  navy  p^tsiona,  is  re- 
quired before  genuine  progress  can  be  made.  And  in  this  comiection  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  after  tinkering  unsucoessfiilly  with  pension  schemes,  similar  in  character 
to  those  here  discussed,  the  teachers  of  Iowa  are  at  last  turning  for  salvation  to  the 
model  set  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Retiremoit  Law;  if,  as  they  hope,  they  can 
supersede  this  model,  so  much  the  greater  vril)  be  the  gain  to  teachers  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  light  is  h^inning  to  dawn. 


OuTAaio 

An  interesting  attempt  to  consolidate  the  pulsion  iunds  of  the  province  is  em- 
bodied in  the  pension  hill  introduced  before  the  Ontario  L^ialature  during  its  last 
session  (191S).  Ihe  bill  aimed  to  establish  a  provincial  scheme  without  any  exemp- 
tions, and  in  comprehensiveness  it  wait  be^nd  the  Massachusetts  scheme  by  provid- 
ing £»  the  coSperation  of  local  educational  authorities  with  the  teachen  and  the 
provincial  treasury.  In  the  bill  as  presented  to  the  legislature  a  pension  system  was 
planned  on  the  basis  of  contributions  from  the  province,  the  teach^v,  and  the  authori- 
ties employing  them.  Teachers  were  to  contribute  two  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  with 
a  minimum  annual  contribution  of  Sll ;  the  treasurer  of  Ontario  was  to  set  aside  to 
the  credit  of  the  pension  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  contributions  of  the  teadt^v; 
while  local  authorities,  such  as  school  boards  and  county  corporations,  employing 
teachers,  were  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cesit  of  the  salary  paid  to  teadi- 
ers  in  their  employ.  Id  other  words,  the  basis  of  the  pension  fund  was  to  be  an  an- 
nual sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  salaries  paid  to  teadiers.  Teadiers  were 
to  receive  a  pension  of  one-sixtieth  of  their  average  salaries  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  service  for  eadi  full  year  of  service,  and  were  to  become  eligible  for  retirement  after 
forty  years  of  service  without  any  lequircntent  as  to  age.  The  minimum  amount  of 
a  retiring  allowance  was  fixed  at  SS66  a  year,  and  the  "»*"■""■"  at  $1000.  In  the 
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case  of  dinbility  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  verified  by  an  official  medical  ref««e, 
an  allowance  calculated  as  above  mif^t  be  granted  subject  to  a  reeiamination  of  tbe 
beneficiary  upon  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Refunds  of  contributi<Hu 
in  the  case  of  death  or  withdrawal  from  service  were  not  to  be  made  until  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  the  biU;  tbereafler  the  amount  of  the 
refunds  waa  to  depend  upon  "the  result  of  actuaiial  examination  of  the  fund  and 
of  the  claims  and  prospective  claims  upon  it." 

The  fiind  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  financial  control  of  the  treasurer  of  Ontario,  idio 
was  required  to  make  it  chargeable  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent  per  annum.  The  general  management  of  the  system  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  on  claims  of  seven  members,  including  three  teachers  and  one  in- 
spector,  ^pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  committee,  which  thus  contained 
a  vofy  &ir  representetion  of  the  teachers,  was  to  approve  the  claims  for  pensions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  two  pointe — the  introduction  of  the 
local  authorities  and  the  retention  of  the  contributions  in  all  cases  for  ten  years — 
the  system  here  planned  does  not  di^r  in  principle  from  those  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious section.  While  there  b  some  merit  in  requiring  the  local  authorities  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  contributions  to  the  fond,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  course  is 
not  open  to  some  objections;  for  unless  some  definite  source  of  these  contributions 
is  specified  in  the  act,  the  additional  burden  may  tend  to  fall  on  the  teachers  in  the 
8hf4)e  of  reduced  salaries,  or  the  welfare  of  the  schools  may  be  aflected  I^  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
districts,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  long  run  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
tributions will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  Provincial  Govenuneot.  The  second  point 
— the  saf^uarding  of  the  fond  intact  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  by 
prohibiting  refunds  during  that  period — seems  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
justice  to  the  individual  contributor.  Such  a  measure  could  not  be  adopted  if  a  public 
pension  system  were  looked  upon,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  method  of  aiding  the  individ- 
ual to  save  for  old  age  instead  of  as  a  mutual  benefit  plan.  The  requirement  of  the 
same  percentage  of  salary  as  contribution  to  the  fond,  irrespective  of  its  amount,  and 
the  esteblishment  of  a  minimum  assessable  salary  of  $650  a  year,  even  for  teachers 
receiving  considerably  less,  must  impose  a  hardship  on  the  teacheis  in  receipt  of  low 
salaries.  The  same  cUss  of  teachers  is  exposed  to  the  further  disadvantage  that  while 
they  are  required  to  contribute  the  some  proportion  of  salary  as  their  better  paid 
colleagues,  the  prospective  pension  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  salaiy  and  not  of  the 
contributions.  Whether  a  fond  based  on  total  contributions  of  a  sum  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  salary  roll  will  be  adequate  te  meet  the  foture  demands  upon  it,  is 
a  matter  for  the  actuaries  to  decide,  and  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for 
periodical  actuarial  examinations.  On  the  &ce  of  it,  however,  the  contributions  do  not 
appear  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  prospective  pensions.  The  provisions  for  meeting 
the  accrued  liabilities  seem  not  only  inadequate,  but  c^cnlated  to  defeat  one  of  the 
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chief  objects  of  a  paunon  system  —  to  retire  teachers  who  l^  reason  of  age  and  length 
of  service  are  incapacitated  for  work.  The  bill  provides  that  only  those  yean  during 
which  contributions  have  been  made  shall  count  as  full  years  of  service ;  yean  com- 
pleted prior  to  such  contributions  shall  count  as  half-yean  only.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  provision  may  well  turn  out  to  be  that  when  the  bill  becomes  effective  then 
may  be  a  number  of  teacben  who  have  already  served  tor  forty  years,  each  of  whidi 
will  couBt  only  as  half  a  year,  thus  requiring  twenty  more  yean  of  service  and  ctmtri- 
butions.  It  is  a  serious  omission  that  the  older  teachers  are  not  taken  care  of  at  once 
by  the  state,  unless,  of  course^  they  are  already  provided  for  under  existing  sdiemes. 
The  system  presented  in  this  bill,  on  the  whole,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
systems  in  the  United  States  which  provide  pensions  so  long  as  the  money  in  the  pool 
lasts,  instead  of  assuring  to  the  contributor  some  definite  sum  purchased  with  his 
own  contributions  aod  encoura^ng  saving  by  the  promise  of  additional  ud  from  the 
puUic  treasury. 

Nkw  York  Crrr  Pehbions 
The  insolvency  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Teadwn'  Retirement  Fund  has 
now  been  definitely  declared.  In  August  of  191S  Comptroller  Prendeif;ast  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  retired  teachos  warning  them  that  after  full  pay- 
ments of  allowances  in  August  a  diminished  paymmt,  probably  about  <Kie-ibird  of 
the  normal  amount,  would  be  made  in  September.  Ilis  situation  was  fiilly  anticipated 
early  in  1914,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  filming  a  temporary 
measure  that  would  satisfy  all  concerned.  The  causes  of  the  insolvency  are  obvious. 
The  system  was  never  on  a  satisfiutory  financial  basis,  lie  chief  defect  has  centred 
round  the  item  known  as  "  absence  deductions."  Part  of  the  resources  of  the  fund  was 
derived  from  fines  levied  on  teachers  for  absence,  but  these  fines  could  be  refunded  if 
gcx)d  cause  for  the  absence  were  allied.  From  time  to  time  the  fund  has  been  tem- 
porarily inflated  by  these  deductions,  a  large  part  of  which  as  a  rule  was  refunded, 
altho  letiremoits  were  usually  made  on  the  inflated  basis.  The  refunding  of  absence 
deductions  has  not  been  administered  with  any  strictness,  and  the  rectHnmendotions 
tor  refunds  w&v  not  under  the  same  management  as  the  pension  fund.  From  189S  to 
1915  the  total  deductions  have  amounted  to  $6,860,244.44,  of  which  t2,616,Ml.S8 
was  r^iwded.  Added  to  these  abuses  was  the  n^lect  of  the  requirement  "that  the 
number  of  persons  retired  in  any  one  year  shall  be  so  limited  that  the  aitire  amount  of 
the  annuities  to  be  paid  for  that  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  retimnent  fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  annuities  for  that  year."  lliua, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  whidi  the  fund  was  already  banning  to  be  involved, 
the  number  of  teachers  retired  on  pensions  increased  from  89  in  1911  to  SStt  in  1912. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  fund  has  only  been  temporarily  protracted  during  the 
last  few  years,  since  1910,  by  advance  borrowing  &om  the  cit/s  excise  mon^  and 
the  postponement  of  the  reAmding  of  absence  deductions. 
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A  number  of  bills  w«re  introduced  in  the  Ic^Uture  during  the  yesr  at  the  insfauioe 
of  teachers'  oifpuUBUons  to  provide  new  plans  or  to  extend  the  life  of  the  {M-eaent  sys- 
teai,  but  none  succeeded  in  passing.  Tht  bills  represent  considerable  variety  of  opin- 
ion. In  general  it  would  not  be  un£Eur  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  opposed  to  higher 
asBessments,  and  that  many  would  wdcome  a  straight  pension  system  maintained 
entirely  out  of  the  city  funds,  or  else  a  contributory  system,  in  which  the  assessments 
remain  as  they  are,  supported  by  larger  grants  from  the  city  treasury.  In  one  bill 
an  additional  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  proper^  was  proposed.  Another  suggestion  involved  the  elimination  of 
the  deductions  for  absences  and  the  five  per  cent  of  excise  moneys,  the  substitution  of 
a  graduated  scale  of  assessments,  the  use  of  the  permanent  fund,  and  the  provision 
of  adequate  funds  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  meet  all  demands. 
Still  another  scheme  advocated  assessmmts  on  teachers*  salaries  of  a  flat  amount, 
with  an  option  to  existing  teachers  to  pay  thb  or  a  percentage  contribution,  and 
placed  the  remainder  of  the  burden,  indut^ng  a  sinking  fund  and  the  making  up  of 
deficiencies,  on  the  city.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Pension  Commission,  recommended  a  temporaiy  measure  to  take  care 
of  the  pensioning  of  teachers  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
a  new  system  based  on  sdaitific  principles  wiU  be  introduced.  It  was  pn^Msed  in 
this  measure  to  increase  the  annual  contributions  of  teacbos  to  three  per  cmt  of 
their  salaries;  this  sum  together  with  the  inty*s  contributions  would  have  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  pension  claims  and  to  refund  the  absence  deductions  until  1917. 
An  alternative  plan,  requiring  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent  assessments,  was  also  pre- 
sented, but  it  was  shown  that  all  the  claims  on  the  pension  fund  could  not  be  met  on 
this  basis.  Iliis  measure  also  fiukd  to  pass,  altho  it  had  the  merit  of  being  tempo- 
rajy  only,  llie  other  bills  not  only  placed  the  burden  on  the  ci^,  but  were  framed  in 
ignorance  of  the  &ct  that  the  accrued  liabilities  alone  were  more  than  $110,000,000. 
With  the  failure  of  these  measures  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  warn  pension- 
ers to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  thought  best  in  view  of  the  coiain  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  pensions.  The  Pension  Commission  has  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions pending  the  institution  of  a  new  plan :  A  reduction  in  the  existing  pensions 
to  about  forty-two  per  cent  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year;  the  restora- 
tion to  active  service  of  the  least  exacting  nature  of  teachers  who  have  been  retired 
sinee  191X  and  who  are  still  able  to  render  service;  voluntary  contributions  by  teach- 
ers of  two  per  c«it  of  salaries  during  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  the  withht^- 
ing  of  refunds  for  excused  absences  during  1915.  It  seems  very  probable  that  these 
suggestions,  with  the  exception  of  the  recommaklation  of  voluntary  contributions 
by  teadiersi  must  be  accepted  or  an  impasse  will  be  reached.  A  final  solution  can  be 
hoped  for  only  when  the  report  of  the  Poision  Commission  gives  the  whole  matter  of 
pensions  a  new  start  on  a  scientific  basis,  actuarially  sound  and  making  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden. 
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llie  PensioD  Comminion,  whoee  appointment  was  ditcuued  in  the  last  repMt  and 
upon  which  has  fidlen  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  pension  situation  in  New  York, 
continues  its  work  of  investigation  and  research.  The  tremendous  but  necessary  under- 
taking of  establishing  the  primary  facts  concerning  the  employees  of  the  dty  in  the 
difiereat  branches  of  its  services  has  been  completed.  Some  130,000  questionnaire 
cards  were  distributed  to  secure  the  vital  statistics,  and  remarkable  success  attended 
the  collection  of  these  data.  The  aim  of  these  questionnaires  was  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation from  which  to  develop  rates  of  mortaUty,  withdrawal  &om  service^  disabil- 
ity, and  death,  and  to  discover  the  methods  of  operation  of  existing  pennon  funds  as 
a  basis  for  further  constructive  work.  Elaborate  systems  of  diecking  up  the  returns 
were  devised,  and  were  necessitated  id  part  by  incorrect  or  inconnstent  retoms,  in 
part  by  the  unsatisCactory  condition  of  the  official  service  records.  This  work  is  being 
supplemented  t^  a  study  of  pension  s^tems  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  pension  liter- 
ature in  general.  Since  two  states,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  have  by  l^slative  enact- 
ment decided  to  conduct  investigations  into  their  pension  funds,  it  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  details  which  it  is  desirable  to  possess  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  a  pension  system,  and  which  the  Pension  Commission  en- 
deavored during  the  past  year  to  secure  as  a  basis  for  actuarial  studies.  Other  topies 
were  expected  to  appear  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  but  the  fdlowing 
may  be  r^arded  as  essential : 

I.  Hie  average  age  of  entrance  into  the  service. 

II.  The  average  years  of  service  of  all  employees  in  service. 
in.  Hie  average  years  of  service  of  employees  who  retire  from  so^ce. 

IV.  Cost  of  pension  of  flat  amount  for  average  employee. 

V.  Cost  of  pension  based  on  salary  for  average  employee. 

VI.  Cost  as  a  pereentage  of  average  employee's  salaiy. 
Vn.  Amount  of  total  salary  received  by  average  employees. 
VIII.  Standardized  or  crude  death  rate  from  service  accidents. 
IX.  Comparison  of  actual  mortality  with  that  expected  under  population  or  similar 
table,  considoing  active  service  and  pensioners  separately. 

Ilie  forthcoming  year  should  see  the  woi^  of  the  Commission  completed,  including 
the  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  the  construction  of  a  new  pension  system  which 
will  have  the  merits  of  being  adjusted  to  the  actual  and  proved  needs  of  the  situ- 
ation, of  being  established  on  sound  actuarial  principles  instead  of  a  priori  guess- 
work, and  finally,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  doing  justice  to  the  employee,  the  municipal 
treasuiy,  and  the  tax-payer.  Tbc  success  of  its  su^estions  and  recommendations 
must  ultimately  depend  on  a  clear  statement  to  the  public  that  has  so  long  looked 
Sipon  a  pension  as  charity,  and  to  the  employees  who  have  been  brought  up  to  regard 
it  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  service  and  claimable  at  any  age,  whether  they  are  ar  are 
not  fit  to  continue  to  give  of  their  best  to  thor  employer — the  public 
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hi  the  annaal  repc^  of  the  Teadien'  Retiremeiit  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  Jenejr, 
the  Mcretaij  takes  oocaaoa  to  mpport  arguments  on  the  sotmdneas  of  the  ^ind  by 
the  statement  that  the  report  of  the  Foundation  tor  1914  "makes  no  statement  de- 
R^otory  to  the  New  Jeney  Fond."  "Die  aae  of  the  Fbnndatim^s  name  in  this  oonnec- 
tkm  was  wbollj  unwarraoted,  nnce  the  account  of  the  New  Jaatj  system  was  purdj 
descriptiTe  and  in  bo  sense  criticaL  The  New  Jersey  report  is  intoesting  because  it  is 
Epical  of  the  usual  attitude  in  the  matter  of  pensions — an  entire  failure  to  look  to  the 
fittore.  Resent  figures  and  facts  may  prove  satisfactorily  that  all  is  well  with  the  New 
Jcney  Ftind.  At  the  same  time  the  teathers  of  the  state  number  close  on  14,000,  the 
present  disbunements  merely  for  the  small  percentage  of  present  pensioners  already 
amount  to  t!I06,946.9S,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  annual  receipts,  and  the  assets 
were  adequate  to  pay  the  pensitms  for  two  years  only.  The  abstract  of  the  state  treas- 
orer's  repnt  displays  in  Ui^  c^tals  that  the  liabilities  of  the  fund  are  "none."  As 
a  matter  of  fact — and  it  is  just  an  obvious  fact  of  this  kind  that  proves  dangerous  to 
pensicm  funds — the  fund  has  liabilities  forevery  cent  of  its  $482,188.56  assets  to  thoae 
who  win  retire  next  year  and  in  all  future  years  until  every  member  of  the  present  active 
force  is  retired.  At  no  point  in  the  argument  is  any  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  fund  can  do  what  a  sound  pennon  fiind  should  do,  that  is,  furnish  scnne  assurance 
that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  its  liatHlities  twenty  or  thir^  years  hence,  -whai 
all  the  teachers  now  in  active  service  wiO  be  eligible  to  retirement.  A  pension  fund 
is  not  good  because  the  present  assessments  are  low,  or  because  there  are  no  refunds, 
or  because  the  pension  now  promised  is  high, — all  features  claimed  as  points  of  superi- 
ori^  over  the  New  York  City  and  Massachusetts  plans.  The  argument  does  not  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  active  teaching  force  in  New  Jersey  is  paying  contribu- 
tions not  to  protect  themselves  but  to  pay  the  pensions  of  those  already  retired,  nor 
that  the  fund  lives  from  year  to  year,  nor  that  there  is  any  injustice  in  refusing  to 
refund  contributions  to  teadiers  who  resign  from  the  service.  The  benefits  of  the 
Massachusetta  plan  may  be  small,  but  they  are  at  least  actuarially  secured.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  secretary  of  the  fund  that  the  assessments  required  by  the  fund  can- 
not by  the  most  brilliant  financiering  yield  the  annuities  ofiered.  Hie  contributors 
have  a  right  to  ask  how  the  deficiency  is  made  up. 

With  reference  to  the  state  half-pay  pensions,  it  is  mere  quibbling  to  assert  that 
this  and  the  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  ore  one.  In  so  far  as  the  annuities  consist  of 
more  than  the  sum  accruing  from  the  teachers'  contributions,  the  retirement  fund  is  to 
that  extent  a  pension  fund.  The  anomaly  resulting  from  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
schemes  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  teachers  may  conceivably  retire  on  incomes  from  the 
two  sources  greater  than  their  final  salary.  The  supporters  of  the  present  system  must 
recognise  that  the  essence  of  an  annuity  scheme  is  that  every  cent  of  it  should  be  con- 
tributed by  or  for  the  teacher  concerned  and  not  be  paid  as  it  now  is  out  of  the  con- 
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tributions  of  hit  colleaguee.  Tlie  eronoD  may  at  first  be  small  and  hardly  noticeable, 
bat  if  it  be  continued  fi>r  a  number  of  years,  the  fate  of  the  New  York  City  system 
may  well  await  the  New  Jersey  Teacbns*  Retirranent  Fund. 


PENSIONS  FOR,  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 
UmvKBsnr  or  Nevada 
Ths  Board  of  R^ents  of  the  University  of  Nevada  has  been  empowered  by  an  act 
passed  during  tlie  present  year  to  [dace  upon  tlie  pay-roll  of  the  university  any  em- 
ployee of  the  university  who  after  fifteen  years  of  service  has  become  unfit  for  further 
duty  owing  to  physical  or  mental  disability.  The  holder  of  such  an  emeritus  position 
will  receive  a  salary  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  average  salary  during  tbe  last 
five  years  of  service.  A  similar  benefit  ia  to  be  extended  to  the  widow  of  an  employee 
who  has  been  left  with  insufficient  support.  The  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  this 
plan  is  to  be  included  in  the  estimates  presented  by  the  regents  for  the  maintenance 
(tf  the  nniversify. 

Ohio  Weslkyan  Uiuvkisttt 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univerrity  must  be  added  to  the  brief  list  of  dentnninational  insti- 
tutions that  have  establidied  their  own  systems  of  retiring  allowances  and  pouions. 
The  present  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  in  1912,  and  be- 
came elective  at  the  commencement  of  1918.  The  system  is  on  a  non-contributory 
basis;  while  the  sources  of  the  funds  are  not  mentioned,  the  expenditure  for  allowances 
will  presumaUy  be  chaii^ed  to  general  maintenance.  The  benefits  are  extended  to  in- 
structors of  all  ranks  and  officers  of  administration  who  may  be  resided  as  of  equiv- 
almt  rank.  Allowances  will  be  granted  to  oiScen  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  have  been  in  the  so^ice  of  the  university  for  fifteen  years;  the  trustees  may 
at  their  option,  however,  vote  an  allowance  in  cases  where  the  duration  of  service 
has  been  less  than  fifteen  but  more  than  ten  years,  and  may  also  at  their  discretion 
take  into  consideration  years  of  service,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  another  institution  in 
the  case  of  persons  appointed  at  an  advanced  age.  The  amount  of  the  oUowance  is  fif- 
teen-sixtieths of  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  with 
an  additional  sixtieth  for  each  additional  year  of  service  up  to  thirty.  The  widow 
of  a  person  in  receipt  of  or  eligible  to  an  allowance  will  be  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  retiring  allowance  to  which  the  husband  was  entitled,  provided  she  has  been  his 
wife  for  not  leas  than  ten  years.  The  granting  of  a  pension  to  a  widow  under  sixty 
years  of  age  is  optional  with  the  trustees.  In  case  of  retirement  of  an  officer  before 
the  full  retiring  age,  owing  to  physiod  disability,  the  trustees  may  at  tiieir  option, 
and  if  the  length  of  service  preceding  such  retirement  has  been  twenty-five  years, 
shall,  make  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  allowance  which  would  have 
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been  granted  on  retiranent  at  sixty-five.  The  tnutees  may  slao  grant  an  allowance 

to  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  dies  before  reaching  the  retirement  age,  and  sucli  an 
allowance  shall  be  granted  if  the  officer  hod  served  twenty-five  yean  before  his  death. 
Tlie  trusteea  state  that  the  establishment  of  the  system  does  not  create  a  l^al  obli- 
gation, and  th^  reserve  to  themselves  the  ri^t  to  annul  or  revise  the  above  provi- 
aonn  whenever  the  financial  condition  of  the  university  requires  it.  The  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  recognizing  the  need  of  a  pensiott  fund, 
and  for  its  independ^it  action  in  the  matter,  li  any  criticism  may  be  offered,  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  the  university  has  probably  undertaken  a  heavier  bm^len  than 
it  realizes,  altho  this  is  ofiset  by  the  large  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  trus- 
tees. A  contributory  system,  actuarially  secured,  with  reflations  that  worlc  auto- 
maticaUy,  without  the  risk  of  dissatisfaction  under  a  system  operated  in  large  part 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees,  would  have  been  sounder  and,  in  the  long  run,  more 
satisfiwHory  to  the  beneficiaries,  actual  and  prospective.  Perhi^  the  trustees,  after 
a  little  experience  with  the  present  system,  may  be  led  to  exercise  their  power  of  revis- 
ing the  provisions.  At  the  same  time  the  university,  by  adopting  the  pension  princi- 
ple as  an  essential  fieature  of  the  proJessional  service,  is  setting  an  example  to  many 
institutions  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  its  charter 
trom  adding  to  its  list. 


UNivzasmr  or  Sasxatchzwah 
The  Univeisity  of  Saskatchewan  has  establi^ed  a  pension  system  for  the  mem- 
ben  of  its  staff,  llie  system,  which  came  into  effect  on  July  1, 1915,  is  generous  in 
scope  and  includes  the  depeidenta  of  membere  of  the  staff  in  its  provisions.  While 
the  oflidals  are  required  to  contribute  definite  percentages  of  their  salaries  each  year, 
the  university  by  implication  appean  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Each 
member  will  be  required  to  contribute  annually  a  percentage  of  his  salary  which 
varies  with  the  age  at  which  tlie  fint  contribution  is  due;  thus  the  contribution  for 
officials  under  twenty-five  yean  of  age  is  five  per  oeat  of  salaty  per  annum,  and  this 
percentage  increases  by  one-half  of  one  pet  cent  for  each  additional  five  years  up 
to  the  age  of  forty,  when  the  contribution  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  of  salary 
per  annum;  teachers  who  are  over  forty-five  years  of  age  will  contribute  at  the  rate 
of  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  The  annual  pennon  will  be  a  sum  equal  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  received  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  service^ 
or,  if  the  service  has  been  less  than  this  period,  then  from  the  time  of  appointment. 
Contributora  become  eligible  for  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  at  the  age  of 
sixty  after  thirty-five  yean  of  sra^ce.  Similar  allowances  ore  mode  to  contributxHS 
who  become  incapacitated  fen:  further  service  and  produce  the  certificate  of  two  physi- 
cians, provision  being  made  for  the  furnishing  of  evidence  of  incapacity  from  time 
to  time  at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  the  university.  Where  a  contributor  volun- 
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tarily  witlidram  from  the  service  of  the  univuvity,  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the 
whole  amouot  of  his  contributions  without  interest.  The  benefits  are  extended  to  tlu 
d^jendents  of  a  deceased  cmtributor,  and  inclode  the  widow,  children  up  to  twea^ 
years  of  age,  widowed  mother,  and  aged  &ther  solely  dependent  on  the  'WfWiBBd. 
The  allowances  in  these  cases  are  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  retiring  allowsnoa 
of  the  deceased  contributor  or  of  the  allowance  that  he  would  have  received  bad  be 
beat  retired  at  the  time  of  liis  death. 

Since  the  university  is  making  the  retiring  allowances  chargeable  to  its  renmjea, 
the  aetnarial  proUems  hardly  entw.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  a  complete  realisation  of  the  financial  burden  involved.  Tbe  plan 
undoubtedly  is  generous  in  its  provirions,  but  there  is  every  danger  that  it  may  be 
wrecked  by  its  comprdiensiveneae.  No  restriction  as  to  length  of  service  or  number 
of  contributions  is  prescribed  for  contributors  who  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  ra: 
<m  the  grounds  of  disatrility,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  similar  conditions  for  eli- 
gilrility  to  the  allowances  provided  for  dependents.  Tbe  latter  burden  appears  to  be 
unduly  increased  by  the  continuance  of  allowances  to  diildren  up  to  twenty  years  of 
age  and  to  the  mother  and  bther  of  deceased  contributors.  In  the  Sevoiih  Annual 
Report  of  the  Foundation,  in  discussing  a  feasible  pension  system  for  a  collie,  it  was 
estimated  that  a  coll^re  with  an  instructing  staff  of  twenty-five  and  an  annual  salary 
roll  of  {60,000  would  require  an  endowment  of  from  SI  50,000  to  $260,000,  invested 
at  four  per  cent,  to  inaugurate  a  pension  system  comparable  with  that  of  the  Foun- 
dation,  whose  provisions,  it  must  be  mentioned,  go  no  further  than  the  widows  of 
deceased  instructors.  Stated  anotho-  way,  a  pension  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
Foundation  would  require  an  expenditure  of  somewhere  between  six  and  ten  per  i»nt 
of  tbe  active  salary  list.  Without  the  restrictions  mentioned  above  and  with  the  addi- 
tional bendits  ofiered  beyond  those  granted  by  the  Foundation,  the  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan  may  periiaps  involve  an  expenditure  by  the  university  of  at 
least  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  list  in  addition  to  the  contributions  frmn  the 
staff.  Since  tbe  plan  is  being  inaugurated  with  a  staff  of  teachers  whose  ages  probaUy 
vary  from  below  twenty-five  up  to  the  retiring  age,  and  whose  periods  of  service  show 
a  corresponding  d^ree  of  variation,  a  further  sum  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  accrued 
liabilities.  No  doubt  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  a  wealthy  institution  to  ctu-ry  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  pension  plan,  yet  there  is  the  risk  of  endangering  what  is 
probably  the  main  purpoae  of  such  a  scheme,  to  piovide  fbr  the  period  of  old  age  or 
disalnlity  of  the  members  of  tbe  staff.  It  should  be  the  paramount  object  to  assure 
tbe  payment  of  these  obligations  before  the  fund  is  charged  with  the  heavy  respon- 
ribility  of  providing  for  dependents.  But  no  critieiBm  based  on  the  hard  &cts  under- 
lying the  theory  of  pensions  can  detract  &(Hn  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  those 
who  were  responrible  for  drafting  the  pulsion  plan  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
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SwMmcAMT  of  the  pn^ren  of  the  pension  movement  has  bem  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  idea  by  a  number  of  religious  denominations.  During  tlie  post  year  scarcely 
any  synod  or  confesvnce,  or  other  assembly  of  church  representativea,  has  lacked  a 
discuarion  of  the  subject  Many  of  the  denominations  have  bad  long  experience  with 
some  form  of  relief  measure  for  ministers  and  their  dependents,  but  the  recognition 
is  s|neadiDg  rapidly  that  business  and  charity  cannot  be  confused,  that  the  pmcticsl 
need  and  effideucy  of  tiie  clerical  profession  demand  sound  financial  prindplea,  and 
that  the  haphasard  method  of  philanthropy  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  sound  measures  of  relief  in  old  age.  While  the  relief  funds  are  b^ng  re- 
tained in  most  cases  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  annuily  or  pension  funds,  llie 
plans  for  establishing  these  vary,  but  in  general  it  is  expected  that  the  clergy  will 
contribute  part  of  the  sum  required,  and  this  is  to  be  supplemented  either  by  con- 
tributions from  the  local  churdi  tnganiKations,  or  from  ^tdowments.  A  few  exampba 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  tendency. 

In  the  Bi^itist  church  voluntary  local  associations  for  a  long  time  administered 
rdief  to  the  dogy,  until  1908,  when  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  established  a 
Biinisters'  and  Missionaries*  Benefit  Board  to  unify  existing  agencies.  An  endowment 
of  9250,000  was  raised  in  1911,  and  in  1914  the  Convention  sanctioned  the  raising 
of  an  additional  million  dollars.  To  overcome  the  objections  that  some  clergy  felt  to 
accepting  charity,  the  Benefit  Board  in  1914  brou^t  forward  a  "Proposed  Plan  for 
the  Pensioning  of  B^rtist  Ministers,"  in  which  was  recommended  a  contributory  Sys- 
tran based  on  annual  premiums,  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  and  graduated  according 
to  age,  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  $100  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  sum 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  a  muTimnni  of  $600  a  year  by  payments  from  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  church. 

The  Congr^iational  churches  consolidated  their  local  relief  associations  in  1886  in 
the  National  Board  for  Ministerial  Relief.  In  1918  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  United  States  recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  Congr^ational  Ministers,  to  pay  annuities  of  $600  at  the  age  of 
■ixty-five  or  seventy.  To  the  purchase  of  this  sum  the  ministers  are  to  contribute  one- 
fifth,  and  the  diutches  four-fifths. 

lite  demands  on  the  relief  fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  grown 
so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  during  1916  to  raise 
aa  endowment  of  $10,000,000  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Jubilee' 
Gift.  The  relief  fund  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Conference  Claimant^  whidi 
has  at  its  disposal  contributions  from  the  <dtuiches  and  the  income  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern.  Since  1908  the  annual  distributions  paid  by  the  board  have  increased 
from  $600,000  to  $1,100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  need  is  $1,600,000  a 
year,  and  to  this  end  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  fund  mentioned.  The  intention  of  the 
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board  don  not  nem  to  be  to  introdnce  the  contributory  principle  into  the  fund,  but 
to  continue  the  payment  of  strai^t  aoouities  of  sums  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average 
sahuies  in  the  respective  conferencea  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  In  connectioti 
with  the  campaign  for  raising  the  fund  there  has  been  published  TAe  Retired  Stinia- 
ter.  Hit  CUmi  Inherent,  Foremoet,  Supreme,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Hinge- 
ley,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conference  Claimants.  This  work 
contains  a  collection  of  special  pleas  and  arguments  on  behalf  of  ministerial  pension 
funds  in  verse,  song,  story,  and  sermon.  While  much  of  this  material  dwells,  as  ou^t 
be  expected,  on  tiw  emotional  and  sentimental  aspects,  the  book  contains  useful  and 
interesting  diapten  on  the  pension  and  relief  activities  of  ten  denominations,  and 
<Hi  some  typical  examples  of  pension  systems  in  other  fields  of  work. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  present  has  also  undertaken  to  raise  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $10,000,000  for  the  support  of  its  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation  Fund.  This  Board  was  established  in  1912  by  combining  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief^  founded  in  1876,  and  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Rmd,  founded 
in  1909.  ths  Sustentation  Fund  was  set  up  to  administer  a  pension  system  under 
which  annual  pensiouB  of  a  maximum  of  $500  are  to  be  paid  to  ministers  at  the  age 
of  seventy  after  thirty  years  of  service,  and  also  to  disburse  other  benefits.  The  sys- 
tem is  contributory,  the  ministers  being  required  to  contribute  sufficient  to  pay  for 
one-fifth  of  these  pensions.  In  1916  the  Board  provided  for  2S00  ministen  and  their 
dependents. 

llw  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  secur- 
ing the  support  of  the  dioceses  throughout  the  country  for  the  proposed  Church  Pen- 
sion Fund,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  report.  Objections  have 
been  heard,  but  they  have  been  of  little  weight.  Hiere  are  still  some  who  would  prefer 
a  system  based  on  charitable  relief  rather  than  on  business  principles;  others  again 
object  to  the  discrimination  involved  in  making  the  pension  proportionate  to  sal- 
ary and  ask  for  a  flat  rate;  there  are  some,  too,  who  fear  that  the  additional  burden 
of  the  contributions  to  the  pensions  may  influence  adversely  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
parishes;  and  finally,  there  are  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
preliminary  fund  to  pay  off  the  accrued  liabilities.  These  objections,  however,  have 
not  proved  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  the  campaign  appears,  up  to  the  present,  to 
have  met  with  oonsidc9»ble  si 
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The  derelopment  oS  indiutrial  pennons  foUowi  a  normal  oouise,  and  interest  in  thit 
method  of  securing  effidency  of  service  continues  to  grow.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
burden  of  the  pension  is  borne  by  the  employers,  who  seek  by  this  method  to  re- 
ward  "long  and  faithful  serrice,^  "fidelity  and  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Company,"  or  even  abstention  from  "demonstrations  detrimental  to  the  Com- 
pany's best  interests  "  and  observance  of  the  Company's  regulations.  Altho  the  type 
of  pensions  here  considered  are  based  on  tlie  non-contributory  principle,  their  de- 
velopment is  of  some  significance  for  g^ieral  pension  theory,  if  only  from  two  points 
of  view.  Tbe  amount  of  the  pensions  granted,  if  the  instances  become  sufficiently 
numerous,  will  serve  to  establish  some  nonnal  or  standard  ratio  between  pensions 
and  final  wages  or  salary.  The  second  point,  allowing  for  differences  in  occupational 
risks,  is  that  a  nonnal  age  of  retirement  may  become  recognised.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  age  of  retirement  is  fixed  somewhat  arbitrarily. 
But  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years  there  will  be  a 
suflicient  accumulation  of  experience  in  industrial  pension  development  to  warrant 
better  and  more  accurate  adjustments.  These  can  be  the  more  readily  made  in  this 
fidd  because  the  employers  in  each  case  reserve  to  themsdves  the  right  to  make  such 
dianges  in  the  plans  as  experience  demands. 

The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  has  during  this  year  availed 
itself  of  the  advantages  o^red  by  this  provision  to  revise  its  pension  system.  The 
fond  was  established  provisionally  in  1911,  without  an  opportunity  for  considering  the 
focts  presented  in  thecareers  of  tiie  two  hundred  thousand  employees  of  the  Steel  Coi« 
poration.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  after  an  experi^ice  with  two  thousand  pensioners, 
it  is  fdt  that  the  time  has  come  for  adopting  changes  warranted  by  the  ascertained 
facts.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  average  age  of  retirement  was  65.56 
years,  while  the  regulations  permitted  retirement  at  sixty;  similarly,  the  retirements 
took  place  on  an  average  after  thirty  years  of  service,  instead  of  the  twenty-five  per- 
mitted  by  the  regulations.  Corresponding  changes  have  accordin^y  been  adopted,  and 
the  age  of  retirement  has  been  raised  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  and  the  length  of  ser- 
vice from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  At  the  same  time  another  change  was  adopted 
to  encourage  continuity  of  service ;  continuity  of  service  will  not  be  considered  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  case  of  absence  within  the  following  limitations:  six  months  in 
the  case  of  leave  of  absence  or  suspension,  one  year  in  the  event  of  a  lay-off  or  reduc- 
tion of  force,  and  two  years  in  the  case  ofillness  or  injury.  No  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  amount  of  the  pensions,  llie  revised  scheme  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  employees  to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted  to  continue  at  their  employ- 
ment without  any  diminution  of  income.  At  the  same  time  the  pension  fund  bmefits 
firom  the  reduced  demands  to  be  made  upon  it. 

According  to  its  second  annual  report,  the  Pennon  Board  of  tbe  American  Museum 
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of  Natural  History  is  beginning  to  realixe  tliat  it  haa  embai^cecl  on  a  plan  that  is  more 
ambitious  and  generous  than  the  prospective  funds  warrant.  It  bad  originally  been 
the  intention  of  the  board  to  provide  pensions  for  the  widows,  children,  or  other 
dependents  of  its  deceased  employees,  but  owing  to  lack  of  endowment  it  was  decided 
nmply  to  grant  gratuities  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee^  After  an  experirace 
of  two  yean  the  board  reports  that  "an  inspection  of  the  sums  paid  for  gratuities 
and  pensions  diows  that  the  contributions  received  from  the  subocriben  were  in  very 
small  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved,"  and  recommends,  if  ponible,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  fund  for  the  specific  purpose,  "as  it  is  apparent  that  the 
expenditure  of  any  considerable  amount  for  such  purpose  during  the  early  birtocy 
of  the  plan  may  render  it  difficult  to  meet  the  future  obligations  which  have  been 
assumed  by  the  acceptance  of  r^idar  contributions  from  the  subscribing  employees." 
The  Board  has  evidently  discovered,  perhaps  in  good  time,  that  no  pension  fund  can 
be  established  in  an  existing  service  without  proper  provisions  fw  the  discharge  of 
accrued  liabilities  or  "retirements  allowed  BulMcribem  who  will  not  have  contributed 
a  sum  proportionate  to  the  obligations."  In  the  present  instance,  the  burden  of  the 
gratuities  to  the  dependents  of  the  deceased  employees  must  be  added  to  the  accrued 
liabilities  and  should  have  been  provided  for  from  the  outset. 

The  pension  fund  of  the  New  York  Zodl<^cal  Society,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  last  Annual  Report,  furnishes  another  instoace  of  those  plans  that  have  been 
established,  with  inadequate  funds,  apparentiy  in  the  hope  that  the  subsequMit  and  in 
this  case  the  recognized  deficiency  will  somehow  or  other  be  covered  by  bequests  and 
special  subscriptions.  Howunjust  to  the  prospective  beneficiaries  such  a  method  is  may 
be  inferred  &om  the  description  of  the  value  of  a  pension,  taken  from  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Sode^.  "It  is  only  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  wtwked 
hard — and  lived  hard — on  small  salaries,  out  of  which  nothing  worth  while  can  he 
saved,  who  can  undentand  fiilly  what  this  pension  sjmtem  means  to  our  force.  With- 
out the  prospect  of  a  pension  as  a  safe  shield  against  calamity,  every  head  of  a  fam- 
ily without  an  imperishable  income  knows  no  such  thing  as  freedom  from  worry  re- 
garding the  consequences  to  his  wife  and  his  children  of  his  disablement  or  death,  and 
a  total  loss  of  income."  In  the  face  of  a  subsequent  statonent,  however,  "the  prospect 
of  a  pension^  seems  somewhat  clouded,  for,  according  to  the  report,  "eventually  the 
Pension  Fund  will  imperatively  need  otba  subscriptions,  to  a  total  of  about  9100,000 
more,  to  meet  the  calls  that  fbture  years  inexorably  will  bring.  The  sooner  this  is  pro- 
vided by  bequests,  and  special  subscriptions,  the  better."  Since  it  is  exactiy  this  ^pe 
of  optimism  that  has  meant  the  insolvency  of  so  many  pulsion  systems,  further  com- 
ment is  periiaps  unnecessary.  Neither  the  society,  nor  any  similar  institution^  nor  a 
business  concern  would  adopt  such  an  attitude  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
its  anployees  or  in  the  assumption  i^  any  other  oUigati«u. 

The  pension  systems  here  described  are  typical  only;  without  a  central  agency 
to  keep  some  check,  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
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acoeanons  eadt  year.  From  the  few  instanoes  dted  it  tUI  readily  be  recogniaed  how 
very  fiu:  from  uniform  the  syatenu  ai«. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  hat  established  a  pen- 
non system  for  its  onployees  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  company.  A  pension 
of  me  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  pay  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  eadi 
year  of  service  is  to  be  paid  to  three  classes  of  pensioners :  males  who  have  reached 
the  1^  of  sixty-five  and  have  had  twoity-five  years  of  service,  and  females  who  are 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  have  had  twenty  years  of  service;  males  sixty  years  of  age 
and  females  fifty  years  of  ageafter  thirty  years  of  service;  males  seventy  yean  of  age 
and  fismales  nxty  years  of  age  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  Retirement  is  com- 
polsoiy  only  in  the  third  class. 

A  nmilar  scheme  to  the  above  has  been  established  by  the  Newport  News  and  Hamp- 
ton  Railway,  Gras  and  Electric  Company.  The  scheme  is  administered  by  a  Wel&ie 
Board  of  seven  memb^v  appointed  by  the  president.  Pensions  on  the  bans  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  average  yearly  wages  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  are  paid  to  tluee 
classes  oi  onployees,  according  as  they  retire  <m  age  at  seventy,  on  physical  incapacity 
owing  to  age  and  service  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy  after  twenty-five  yean  of 
service,  and  on  disability  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  benefits  of  this  scheme 
are  limited  to  employees  whose  maximum  wages  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years 
have  not  exceeded  SI  800.  The  minimum  pension  has  been  fixed  at  SS40  per  annum. 

Sptague,  'Waraer  and  Company  of  Chicago  have  instituted  a  plan  that  ofiers  pen- 
nons on  a  graduated  scale  varying  with  the  length  of  service.  Employees  may  retire 
on  the  recommendation  of  oflicerB  of  the  company  at  the  i^  of  rixty  and  after  twenty 
years  of  service  on  an  annual  pension  of  one- tenth  of  the  total  salary  for  the  five  years 
]neceding  retirement;  this  pension  is  increased  by  ten  per  cent  for  a  service  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  yean,  and  by  twenty  per  cent  for  a  service  of  thirty  years  or 
more;  a  weekly  maximum  is  fixed  in  each  case  of  SSO,  tSS,  and  924.  In  addition  to 
the  pension  the  company  grants  disability  allowances  after  twenty  yean  of  service 
irrespective  of  age,  and  in  case  of  death  also  contributes  to  funeral  expenses  up  to 
a  maximum  of  (800. 

Hie  pennon  plan  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  fund  to  which  the  company  contributes  annually  $1S  per  $1000  of  the 
a^^regate  yearly  wages  of  the  employees  participating,  with  a  limit  of  wages  of  12400 
per  annum.  Out  of  Uiis  fund  the  company  will  pay  a  pension  of  seveoty-five  per  cent 
of  the  average  wages  earned  during  the  two  yean  previous  to  retirement,  with  a 
maximum  of  S1800  a  year.  After  twenty  yean  of  service  males  on  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty  and  females  the  age  of  fiffy  may  retire  voluntarily,  and  must  retire  in  the 
case  of  males  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  at  fifl^-five  in  the  case  of  females.  Allowances 
are  to  be  paid  for  pennaoent  disability  incurred  after  five  yean  of  service.  A  sick 
benefit  fund  is  also  maintained  by  the  onnpany,  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
employees. 
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Ute  Dumond  Match  Company  of  New  York  will,  according  to  the  peiuion  » 
that  it  baa  adopted,  pay  to  its  employees  a  pennon  of  one  per  cent  of  the  average 
i"""!^!  wages  for  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each  year  of  continuous  service,  with 
-a  minimum  of  S25  and  a  maximum  of  SlOO  a  month.  Male  employees  will  be  eligi- 
ble  to  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and 
female  employees  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  after  twenty  yean  of  service^ 

Under  Uie  pUn  t^the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Milwaukee, 
the  employees  after  twenty  years  of  service  may  retire  voluntarily  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy  on  a  pension  of  one  per  cent  of  the  high- 
est annual  salary  during  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  for  eat^  year  of  active 
service.  The  cost  of  the  pension  plan  is  to  be  carried  as  part  of  the  regular  expenses 
of  the  company,  "in  the  expectation  that  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  economic 
efficiency  in  the  adniiniBtration  of  the  busineaa  of  the  company  will  be  promoted." 

The  United  Railways  and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore  has  made  the  followingpro- 
visions  for  pensioning  all  employees,  other  than  those  on  salary,  "to  encourage  em- 
ployees to  remain  in  the  service  a  sufficient  time  to  develop  capacity  and  acquire  exp» 
rience."  Pensions  are  granted  to  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  whether 
incapatntated  or  not,  those  between  the  ages  of  sixty-five  and  sixty-nine  who  have 
become  incapacitated,  those  under  sixty-five  who  have  been  in  continuous  service  for 
at  least  thirty  years  and  have  become  incapacitated,  and  those  who,  afte^  twenty  years 
of  continuous  service,  have  become  physically  or  mentally  disabled  in  the  company's 
employ.  The  amount  of  the  pension  allowance  varies  with  the  length  of  service,  the 
average  monthly  wage  during  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  being  taken  as  the 
basis.  For  service  from  twenty  to  twen^-five  years  the  pulsion  is  at  the  rate  of  SO  per 
cent  of  the  base  figure,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  86  per  cent,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  40  per  coit,  and  for  service  of  thirty-five  years  or  more  SO  per  cent. 
Ihe  company  bears  the  entire  expense. 

The  employees  of  the  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis  may  retire  if  inca- 
pacitated and  after  fifteen  years  of  continuous  service  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  aft^ 
twenty  yean  of  continuous  service  at  the  age  of  seventy.  "Die  penaon  is  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  or  wages  received  during  the  last  ten  yean 
of  service  for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  minimum  of  tStW  and  a  maximum  of  S600 
a  year. 

Tlie  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  which  consists  of  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company,  the  St  Paul  Railway  Company,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Sub- 
urban Railroad  Company,  and  the  Minnetonka  and  White  Bear  Navigation  Company, 
has  vested  the  management  of  its  pension  ^'stem  in  a  pension  board  composed  of  three 
officials  of  the  above  companies  and  two  employees,  appointed  by  the  president  to  serve 
for  one  year.  The  pensions  are  granted  on  thefoUowing  conditions :  the  number  of  yean 
of  continuous  service,  the  average  amount  of  salary  or  wage  recraved  during  the  last  ten 
yean  of  service,  and  the  character  and  quality  of  service  rendered.  Employees  may 
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retire  between  the  ogea  of  sixty-five  and  seventy  on  n  ptauion  of  two  per  cent  of  tbe 
average  monthly  salary  or  wage  received  during  the  lost  ten  years  of  service  for  eadi 
year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  $60  a  month  if  retirement  takes  place  at  the  earli^ 
age  and  S76  at  the  later  age.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  numbw  tA  jean  of  service 
required  for  retirement.  The  pension  board  may  in  its  discretion  retire  employees  who 
become  permanently  disabled  and  disqualified  for  service,  provided  their  salary  or 
wages  did  not  exceed  S908.33  a  month.  The  pension  plan  is  part  of  the  lai^er  scheme 
for  the  Employees  Mutual  Benefit  Association  which  was  established  at  the  same  time. 
The  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  pension  plan  for  the  retirement  of  its  employees  at  the  age  of  seventy 
provided  they  have  been  ctmtinuously  in  the  service  for  at  least  ten  years  preceding 
their  retirement.  No  person  who  enten  the  service  after  the  attaimnent  of  forty-five 
years  of  age  is  eligible  for  a  prasion.  The  allowance  consists  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  received  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each  year  of  ser* 
vice,  with  a  minimum  of  95  and  a  maximum  of  S200  a  month.  Employees  who  have 
not  reached  seventy  years  of  age  may  be  retired  after  an  examination  by  physiciana 
iq^inted  for  the  purpose.  A  disability  provision  exists  for  employees  who  become 
unfitted  for  duty  aAer  twenty  years  of  service. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TEACHERS*  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

A  SriTBy  of  65  pension  syrtems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  shows  that  the  move- 
ment for  such  pensions  is  recent  but  widespread,  and  still  extending.  Generally  the  sys- 
tems are  administered  by  special  boards,  in  which  the  teachers  constitute  a  majority. 
Provision  is  as  a  rule  made  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  service  and  of  disability,  but 
usually  only  for  teachers  entering  the  service  after  the  establishment  of  the  system. 
Funds  are  in  most  caaes  provided  by  teachers'  contributions  and  by  public  appropria- 
tions in  approximately  equal  amounts,  but  the  funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  in- 
sufficient  to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  promised. 

The  first  system  of  teachers'  pensions  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  that  of  Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1 898.  By  the  year  1900  nine  other  sys- 
tems had  been  founded.  By  1910  there  were  25  more.  Nearly  half  of  all  of  the  systems, 
however  (SI),  have  come  into  existence  since  1910.  Our  general  experience  concerning 
teachas*  pensions,  therefore,  is  still  very  brief, — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  questions  concerning  pensions  that  experience  alone  can  answer.' 

There  are  now  state  wide  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  22  states.  There  are  local 
systems  in  10  more.  Thus  more  than  half  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the  move- 
ment* 

The  existing  pension  systems  are  sometimes  administered  by  the  Superintendent  or 
Commiasionerof  £ducation,sometimea  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  in  three-fourths 
of  the  systems  there  is  a  special  pension  board,  or  commission,  or  committee^  These 
boards  have  from  three  to  fifteen  members,  but  over  half  of  them  have  five  or  seven. 
Nearly  all  of  these  special  boards  (89  out  of  42  reporting)  include  representatives  of 
the  teachers,  who  are  generally  (33  out  of  89  reporting)  elected  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. In  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  boards  the  teachers'  represoitativea  constitute 
a  minority.  As,  however,  the  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  is  frequently 
an  ex-officio  member,  it  may  be  said  that  the  teachers'  representatives  generally  con- 
stitute a  majority.* 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  systems  (46  out  of  61  reporting)  membership  is  compulsory  (or 
new  teachers.  Membership  has  been  optional  for  the  teachers  already  in  service  at  the 
inauguration  of  seven-tenths  of  the  systems  (34  out  of  51  reporting).  This  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  providing  frilly  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  are  not  in  poaition 
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to  contribute  their  fiill  share  of  the  expense, — the  difficulty  that  is  knowA'iirl^e  prob- 
lem of  accrued  liabilities.  '    .•". 

In  all  the  systenu  retirement  ia  on  the  basis  of  from  20  to  40  years  of  serVit»;lQiQst 
frequently  80  years  {SS  out  of  88  provisions).  About  two-fifths  of  the  syetemi-^tt) 
make  proriraon  also  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age,  at  from  50  to  75  yean,  most.-' 
frequently  60  years  for  both  men  (10  out  of  18  provisions)  and  women  (S  out  of  18'- 
proviaons).  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  systems  (66  out  of  66)  have  provisions  for  dis- 
ability, usually  a  proportion  of  the  full  pension  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  full 
years  of  service  completed  before  retirement.' 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  funds  in  four-fifths  of  the  systems  (66  out  of  65),  most 
frequently  (36  out  of  66)  1  or  l^/i  or  2  per  ccait  of  th^r  salaries.  In  nine-tenths  of  the 
systems  (62  out  of  68)  public  funds  are  supplied  also,  from  incidental  sources  (46  in- 
stancesX  school  (8),  or  special  taxes  (16),  deductions  from  teacbeis'  pay  (12),  or,  in 
neariy  half  of  the  instances  (27  out  of  65),  from  direct  appvpriations.  The  public  con- 
tribution is  not  related  to  that  of  the  teachers  in  as  many  systems  as  would  be  expected 
(only  12  reported).  Where  it  is  so  related  it  most  frequently  equals  the  contribution 
of  the  teacher  (6  out  of  18  reporting).' 

Return  of  the  teachers' contributions  in  case  of  resignation  is  provided  for  in  about 
one-half  of  the  systems  (28  out  of  65),  the  refund  being  most  frequently  one-half  of 
the  contribution,  without  interest  (19  out  of  28  reporting).  Return  in  case  of  dismissal 
is  provided  in  about  one-third  of  the  systems  (28  out  of  66),  this  refund  nearly  always 
being  (18  out  of  23)  all  of  tbe  contribution  without  interest.  Return  in  case  of  death 
is  provided  in  one-fifth  of  the  systems  (12  out  of  66),  this  refund  being  sometimes  one- 
half  (8  instances)  and  sometimes  (4  instances)  the  entire  contribution,  usually  without 
interest.* 

Tlie  financial  experience  of  these  systems  is,  as  has  been  said,  yet  brief.  The  represen- 
tative salary  (the  median  of  averages  ranging  from  S307  to  SI  197)  of  the  teachers  in 
the  (61)  systems  reporting  is  8666  a  year.  The  representative  pension  in  these  systems 
(60  reporting)  is  S500  a  year  (the  median  of  averages  ranging  from  )181  to  S1050). 
The  representative  total  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  S510  (the  median 
of  26  averages  extending  from  S250  to  S2025),  a  frequent  requirement  being  a  sum 
equal  to  the  first  year's  annuity.  When  it  is  remembered  that  various  systems  appro- 
priate only  an  amount  equal  to  the  teacher's  contribution,  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  connderable  number  of  systems  are  providing  funds  that  will  pay  pensions  for  two 
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yean  onljcT^flere  ia  genend  need,  thoefore,  for  further  Mljustsnent  between  tlie  retiie- 
ment  jmvUegeB  and  the  fuDds  that  the  teachers  are  able,  and  the  public  is  willing,  to 

•\  'A]r  a  matter  of  actual  ezperienoe,  the  diflbursanents  of  the  New  York  City  system, 
.,  w^ch  was  established  in  1894,  began  to  be  larger  than  the  receipts  in  1910. The  Teach- 
.-'ers^  Retirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey,  established  in  1896,  required  increased  income  io 
1899, 1908,  and  1906.  The  system  in  Porto  Rico,  established  in  1898,  was  abandoned 
in  1905.  The  Boston  system,  established  in  1900,  encountered  deficiencies  in  1914.  The 
Indianapolis  fund,  established  in  1907,  almost  met  financial  difficulties  in  1914. 
The  Maryland  fund,  established  in  1908,  had  to  increase  its  resources  in  1912  and 

1914.  The  Virginia  system,  established  in  1910,  had  to  reduce  its  pensi«m  as  early  as 

1915.  Ilie  Cincinnati  fund,  established  in  1911,  had  to  reduce  its  pensions  in  1914,  The 
Illinois  system,  established  in  1915,  encountered  a  legislative  investigation  in  the  same 
year.  Large  privileges,  small  resources,  and  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  two 
promise  similar  difficulties  tor  numerous  other  systems. 

Meanwhile  a  safer  and  happier  future  for  pension  systems  is  promised  by  caiefiil  and 
comprdiensive  studies  like  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissions  on  Pensions  in 
1918  and  1914.  The  studies  that  are  now  being  made  in  New  York  City  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inaugurating  a  new  era. 
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Wit;)ns,  on.  ltn,lHt.  Mi,  Kto.  !««(•>.  mxn.lm.  fan.  tni.lHi.lMB:m».t7M.>i4a.ti4ii.  tin, Sim.  ti«e,tn>.- 
Ms.  MS.  tsis,  Ml  Me.  Ml.  Ma.  M> ;  Ml.  Mk  Mi,  Mb.  Ma.  Ma :  Udoi.  tiaea,  Ikbi.  tioM :  tusa.  mat. 
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DE  MORTUIS 

WAYLAND  RICHARDSON  BENEDICT 

WATLAND  Richardson  Benedict  wu  bom  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  January 
9, 1848,  He  received  his  badiel(»-'a  d^ree  in  1865  and  his  master's  degree 
in  1868  &Dm  the  University  of  Rochester.  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  principal  of 
Springside  Academy,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1868  to  1871,  and  at  the  University  of  Giessen  during  the  year 
1872-7S.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  187S,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Auburn,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church  from  1873  to  1875.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  position  which 
he  held  continuously  for  thirty-one  years.  In  1890-91  he  acted  temporarily  as  dean 
of  the  university.  In  1907  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  Among  his  published 
writings  are  TTu  Nervous  System  aitd  Cotuciousnest,  Outlinet  ijfthe  History  tf  Edu- 
cation, A  Pttfchological  Tt^ite,  Rdigion  as  an  Idea,  and  Greek  Thought  Movements 
and  Their  Ethical  Indication. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Univenity  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  December  10, 1906,  granted  to  Professor  Benedict  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  July  22, 1915. 


CYRUS  FOGG  BRACKETT 

CTKDB  Fooo  Bkackett  wbs  boTTi  at  Parsonsfield,  Maine,  on  June  25, 18S8.  In  1859 
he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  186S  obtained  the  d^;ree  of  M.D. 
from  the  same  institution.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Princeton  in 
1896,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Lafayette  in  1883,  from  Bowdoin  in  1892,  and  from 
Princeton  in  1896.  He  wac  appointed  instructor,  186S,  and  then  professor  of  chem- 
istry, 1864  to  1873,  in  Bowdoin  College.  From  1873  to  1908  he  was  professor  of  phys- 
ics in  Princeton  University,  and  became  professor  emeritus  in  1908.  The  founding  of 
the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  in  1873,  a  conspicuous  departure  from  the  eariier 
policy  of  the  institution,  was  due  in  large  measure  to  President  McCosh's  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  Professor  Brackett  Professor  Braekett's  early  tnuning  in  medi- 
cine  qualified  him  for  his  member^ip  in  both  the  local  and  state  Boards  of  Health, 
and  from  1888  to  1908  he  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  State  Board.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Commission  for  one  year,  and  for' many 
years  chairman  of  the  University  Infirmaiy  Committee. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  appreciation  of  Professor  Brackett*s  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service,  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  5, 1908.  He  died  at 
Princeton  on  January  29, 1915. 
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KATHARINE  COMAN 

KATHASiNB  CoUAM  was  bom  at  Newark,  Ohio,  od  November  28,  1857.  She  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  from  the  Univereitj  of  Michigan 
in  1880,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion at  Wellesley  Coll^.  In  1881  she  became  instructor  and  in  1683  professor  of 
history,  and  in  1885  professor  of  history  and  political  economy.  During  the  year 
189^1900  Miss  Coman  served  as  Dean  of  the  Collc^.  When,  in  1901,  a  new  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  was  created.  Miss  Coman  became  its  head,  and 
held  this  position  until  her  retirement  in  191S.  In  addition  to  her  work  as  an  in- 
structor Miss  Coman  travded  extensively,  collecting  material  for  her  writing.  H«r 
published  works  include:  The  Growth  qf  the  English  Nation,  Hittory  qf  England, 
English  History  as  Told  by  En^ish  Poets  (with  Katherine  Lee  Bates),  Ittdustrial 
History  qf  the  United  States.  Her  last  book,  Economic  Beginnings  qf  the  Far  West, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Miss  Coman  was  also 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  working-women.  Afler  her  retire- 
ment from  teaching  she  began  the  study  of  social  insurance  in  Europe,  and  aided  in 
the  drafting  of  social  legislation  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

Because  of  ill  health  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Miss  Coman,  on  January 
20, 1910,  a  temporary  allowance,  which  was  made  permanent  on  June  SO,  1918.  Miai 
Coman  died  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  on  January  11, 191S. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  DXKKJE 

MABTiN  LuTHza  D^OoGS  wss  bom  at  Zennemaire,  Holland,  on  July  17, 1889. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1862  with  the  d^^ree  of  bacbdor  of  arts, 
three  years  later  recdving  the  degree  of  mast^  of  arts.  He  then  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  where  he  received  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1872.  The 
University  of  Michigan  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1889,  and  in  1901  Rutgers  Coll^i;e  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  Pro- 
fessor lyOoge  became  amistant  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  Univeruty  of 
Michigan  in  1867.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was  acting  professor,  and  from  1870  until 
his  retirement  full  professor,  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  Congregational  clergyman  in  1878. 

Professor  D*Oc^  was  noted  for  his  classical  knowledge,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  managing  committee  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens 
since  1888.  He  was  a  member  ofthe  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  in  1884 
was  presidoit  ofthe  American  Philological  Association.  Among  his  writings  are  7^ 
JcropoSs  at  Athens  and  Tlu  Antigone  qfSophodes.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
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On  the  recommeDdatioD  of  the  Board  of  R^ents  of  the  Univermty  of  Michigan, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Profesoor  D'Ooge  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  9, 
1912.  He  died  at  Ann  Arbor  on  September  12, 1915. 


FREDERICK  WYATT  FAIRFIELD 

FKEDBSiCK  WvATT  FAiRnsLD  was  bom  in  Oberhn,  Ohio,  on  December  29, 1846. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  Coll^^  in  1868;  studied  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  1868-69,  Andover  Seminary  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
Seminary  in  1871.  After  occupying  three  pastorates  he  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing. He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Howard  University  from  1874  to  1882,  and  after 
occupying  the  same  chair  in  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  fix)m  1882  to  1891,  he  returned  to 
Howard  as  professor  of  Greek  language  and  litouture  and  political  economy  &om 
1891  to  1907.  He  was  dean  of  the  Collt^  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  1899  until  his 
retirement  in  1907,  and  in  the  year  1905-06  he  was  acting  president  His  &ithful 
work  at  Howard  Univ^^ty  inspired  a  well-known  n^^  educator  to  say :  "  I  am  thank- 
ful to-day  for  the  pen  of  Lincoln  and  the  sword  of  Grant;  but  more  thankful,  by  ten, 
for  the  patient  pedagogue  who  taught  the  n^ro  his  letters  and  set  a  million  of  us 
to  reading." 

In  recognition  of  his  thirty-three  years  of  bithfiil  service,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  Howard  University,  granted  Pro- 
fessor Fairfield  a  retiring  allowance,  on  June  7, 1907.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, November  6, 1914, 


AUSTIN  FLINT 

ADSTiN  Flint  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  March  28,  1886,  the 
,  son  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  same  name.  His  early  education  was 
gained  in  private  schools  in  Buffalo,  He  entered  Harvard  in  1852,  but  left  at  the  end 
of  a  year  to  study  engineering.  In  1854  he  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  LouisviUe,  including  two  in  medicine,  and  afterward  went  to  the  Jef- 
ferson Medico]  CoU^^  in  Philadelpliia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  In 
1885  this  same  collie  gave  him  the  d^pree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1894  Princeton 
University  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts.  From  1857  to 
1859  Dr.  Flint  practised  medicine,  and  from  1857  to  1860  he  was  editor  of  the  Brff- 
falo  Medical  Journal^  "tridch  was  founded  by  his  father.  During  the  year  1858-69  he 
was  professor  of  physiolt^  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  BuAalo. 
In  1859  he  removed  with  his  fother  to  New  Ywk,  and  was  at  <mce  appointed  professor 
of  physiolf^  in  the  New  York  Medical  Collie.  From  1860  to  1861  he  was  pro- 
feamr  of  physiology  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine;  from  1861  to  1868  pio- 
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feasor  of  phyriology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School;  from  1862  to  1868 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  and  from  1898  until 
his  retirement  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  Collie. 
Dr.  Flint  was  a  pioneer  in  the  illustrative  teaching  of  experimental  physiology,  and 
for  several  years  he  and  Dr.  Dalton  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  were  alone  in  making 
the  teaching  of  jdiysiology  to  medical  students  their  prindpal  occupation. 

Dr.  Flint  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1861  and,  besides  his 
teaching  there,  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  faculty  and  consulting  physician 
for  many  years.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  acting  assistant  sui^^n  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  1863  to  1865.  In  1867,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  and  Correction  of  New  York  City,  he  reorganized  the  dietary  for  the  in- 
stitutions under  his  charge.  In  1876  Governor  Tilden  appointed  him  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  reappointed  two  years  later  by  Governor 
Robinson,  He  was  consulting  physician  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane in  1896,  and  president  of  the  consulting  board  in  1899.  More  recently  Dr.  Flint 
was  an  alienist  for  the  state  in  many  cases. 

Dr.  Flint  was  an  inventive  experimenter  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical 
literature.  Among  his  more  extensive  works  are  7^  Phtftiologtf  t^Man,  in  five  vol- 
umes. Textbook  <^ Human  Phynciogy,  Source  <^Mu9cviar  Power,  and  The  Handbock 
qfPhytidlogy.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  by  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  in  1891.  He  was  a  fellow  and  in  1896  president  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Association,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, a  member  of  the  American  niiloeophica]  Society,  and  of  sundry  other  learned 
societies. 

The  Camefpe  Foundation  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  September  28, 1906. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  September  S2;  191S. 


JOHN  ELLSWORTH  GOODRICH 

JOHN  Ellswobth  GooDEtcH  was  bom  at  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  January  19,1881. 
He  entered  the  Univerrity  of  Vermont  in  1849,  where  he  founded  the  Delta  Fsi 
fraternity  in  1850,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1858.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Hinsdale  in  1863,  and  of  the  Washington  County  Grammar  Sdiool 
at  Montpelier  &om  1654  to  1856.  He  then  entered  the  theological  seminaiy  at  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  1860.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Congr^a- 
tional  minister  at  Hinsdale  in  1864.  He  served  with  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry,  of 
which  be  was  chaplain,  in  1864  bnd  1865,  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  present  in  the  stru^^le  about  Petersburg  and  at 
the  surrender  of  Appomattox.  He  was  pastor  of  the  diurch  in  Richmond,  Vermont, 
finm  1865  to  1868,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  in  Burlington  in 
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1868.  In  1871  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  187S  vas  called  to  the  University  of  Vermont  as  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  Latin.  He  continued  at  the  univnsity,  occupying  the  chain  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  finally  of  Latin  alone,  until  his  withdrawal  in  1907.  Professor  Good- 
rich bad  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  university,  and  had  an  unusually 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  alumni. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  May  2, 1907,  granted  Professor  Goodrich  a  retir- 
ing allowance.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  February  24, 1915. 


ARTHUR  EDWIN  HAYNES 

A  BTHDm  Edwin  Haynbs  was  bom  at  Van  Buren,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  on 
Xm.  May  S8, 1849.  In  1876  be  graduated  with  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  science  from 
Hillsdale  College,  where  he  lator  obtained  the  d^rees  of  master  of  science  in  1877, 
and  mast^  of  philosophy  in  1879.  In  1896  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  hoaorit  causa.  Before  graduating  from  collie  he  taught 
in  village  schools.  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  instructor  and  acting  professor,  and 
from  1877  to  1890  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Hillsdale  College.  FVom 
1890  to  1893  he  was  professor  in  the  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  from  1893  to  1896 
he  was  assistant  professor,  and  from  that  date,  until  his  retirement  in  191S,  fiiU  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  Haynes  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  and  a  contributor  to  its  annual  reports  and  to  other  educational  papers. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Professor  Haynes's  health  having  failed,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  May  9, 1912, 
granted  him  a  permanent  disability  allowance.  He  died  March  IS,  1915. 


RICHARD  HUDSON 

RiCHAKD  Hudson  was  bom  at  Gateshead,  England,  September  17, 1845,  and  came 
to  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  1855.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  compiled  to 
become  self-supporting  and  entered  the  local  tel^raph  office,  where,  as  in  a  later, 
more  responsible  position  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  he  made  rapid  prepress.  In  lieu  of 
school  advantages,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  reading  and  study.  Entering 
ardently  into  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  nineteen  he  gave  up 
telegraphy  and  became  a  Methodist  clergyman.  His  first  year's  experience  in  a  small 
charge  convinced  him  of  the  need  of  further  education.  After  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion he  Altered  the  University  of  Michigan  and,  attho  hampered  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  way,  won  a  leading  place  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation  in  1871  be 
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held  several  pastorates,  and  spent  two  years,  from  1874  to  1876,  in  travel  and  study 
in  Europe.  In  1878  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  Schod,  and  in  181^ 
was  chosen  to  fill  an  assistant  professorship  in  history  in  the  university.  He  was  in 
diarge  of  the  department  tram  1885  to  1888,  when  his  position  was  made  perma- 
nent. In  1897  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  but  in  1907  he  requested  to  be  relieved  ftom  administrative  labors,  and  for 
the  next  fiwr  years  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  teaching.  In  1911  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
Cam^ie  Foundation,  on  April  SO,  1911,  granted  Professor  Hudson  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  died  February  tSt,  1915,  in  New  York  City.  He  left  a  considerable  inher- 
itance, whidi  he  received  shortly  beton  his  death,  to  the  university,  to  found  a  chair 
of  history. 


AGNES  IRWIN 

A;mss  Irwin  was  bom  in  1841  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  following  year  her  father, 
William  Wallace  Irwin,  then  Congressman  from  I^ttsbui^h,  was  appointed, 
by  President  Polk,  United  States  minister  to  Denmark.  Her  motjier,  SopUa  Dallas 
Irwin,  was  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison.  After  returning  from 
Copenhagen  Miss  Irwin  lived  in  Washington,  and  in  186S  moved  with  her  &mily  to 
New  York,  where  she  continued  her  studies  and  b^an  to  teach.  In  1869  she  became 
principal  of  a  girls*  school  in  I^iiladelphia,  and  taught  there  until  1894,  when  she 
was  appointed  the  first  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College.  During  her  holidays  Miss  Irwin 
traveled  extensivdy,  meeting  and  making  friends  with  interesting  people  all  over 
the  world.  She  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1895,  that  of  Litt.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898,  and 
that  (^  LL.D.  from  St  Andrew's,  Scotland,  in  1906.  Miss  Irwin  served  as  a  com- 
missioner from  Massachusetts  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and,  for  a  time,  as 
state  commissioner  for  the  blind. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Radcliffe  Collie,  the  Foundation 
granted  Miss  Irwin  a  retiring  allowance  on  November  15,  ld09.  She  died  at  her  old 
home  in  Philadelphia  on  December  5, 1914. 


THOMAS  RAYNESFORD  LOUNSBURY 

THOMAS  Ratnesfobd  LonNSBUKT  was  bom  at  Ovid,  New  York,  January  1, 18S8. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1869,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  assist- 
ant edit<»  of  JppleUm*t  Encydopaedia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
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]i«itetiant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -Sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  serving 
until  peace  was  declared.  After  five  years  devoted  to  miflcellaneous  literary  work  he 
became  reader  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year  professor  of  English,  in  the  SheiGeld 
Scientific  School  at  Yale.  This  positioQ  he  held  until  he  was  made  emeritus  profeeaor 
in  1906.  He  also  served  as  librarian  of  the  school  &om  1878  to  1906.  Professor  Louns- 
bury  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  from  Yale  in  1877;  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1892, 
finun  Harvard  in  1898,  and  from  Aberdeen  in  1906;  L.H.O.  from  Lafayette  in  1896, 
and  from  Princeton  in  1896.  He  was  a  m^nber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letto^ 

ProfessorLounsbuiy  was  often  called  the  "dean  of  American  literary  scholarship," 
and  was  internationally  known  as  an  authority  on  the  English  language.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  the  campaign  for  a  simplification  of  English  spelling,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  1910.  His  many  publications 
include  a  Hittory  <^the  Engiiah  Language,  L\fe  qfJamet  Fenimore  Cooper,  Studtet 
ia  Chaucer,  Shaketpeare  at  a  Dramatic  Artist,  Shakespeare  and  Vdltmre,  The  Stand- 
ard qf  Pronunciation  in  Engiith,  The  Text  <^  Shakespeare,  The  Standard  qf  Usage 
M  EngUtk,  English  SpeSing  and  Spelling  Rrform,  The  Early  Literary  Career  qf 
RcAert  BrounuTig,  and  a  Book  {fAnwrican  Verse.  In  1904  he  edited,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  the  complete  writings  of  his  intimate  friend,  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
His  many  magazine  contributions  were  models  in  their  attractive  and  popular 
presentation  of  the  results  of  sound  scholarship.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
in  preparation  a  volume  on  Tennyson  and  His  Times. 

On  June  21, 1906,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  granted  Professor  Lounsbuiy  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died 
at  New  Haven,  on  April  9, 191S. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  MacCORD 

CHABLKs  WiujAH  MacCoko  was  bom  on  March  18,  1886,  in  the  township  of 
Northeast,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1864  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Three  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course.  After 
graduation  he  taught  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  In  1856  he  became  draftsman  with 
the  De  Lamater  Iron  Works  in  New  York  City.  His  work  there  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  who  clumed  his  services  for  nine  years,  notably  in 
drafting  the  plans  of  the  "Monitor,"  the  prompt  construction  of  which  was  greatly 
&ciliUted  by  Mr.  MacCord's  ability.  In  1868  General  George  B.  McClellan  selected 
Mr.  MacCord  as  chief  draftsman  on  the  Stevens  Battery,  which  was  then  in  construc- 
tion at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  In  1870  be  became  chief  draftsman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Docks  at  New  York  City.  When  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  was 
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organized,  in  1871 ,  tlw  trustees  chose  Mr.  MacCord  to  develop  the  course  in  mediao- 
ical  drawing,  and  he  remained  a  professor  in  that  institution  until  his  retirement  from 
teaching  in  1906.  His  publications  include:  Leuotu  in  Meckamcal  Drtmmg,  Kme- 
vuUka  (jf  Machin^,  Practical  Hini»for  Drciftamen^  Pragretmie  ^£^»rruet  tn  Me- 
chanical  Draming,  Elements  qf  Descriptive  Geometry,  FelociM/  Diagranu,  and  many 
technical  and  engineering  monographs.  Professor  MacCord's  geometrical  treatment 
of  mathematical  curves,  and  his  investigations  of  lobed  wheels  and  gear-tooth  forms, 
aided  materially  in  the  development  of  engineering.  In  1881  Princeton  Univan^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  docbv  of  science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Stevens  Institute,  the  Cam^e 
Foundation  granted  Professor  MacCord  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  7, 1906.  He 
died  in  Hoboken,  New  J&ney,  April  IS,  1915. 


JOSEPH  WALKER  MARSH 

JOSEPH  Walxeb  Maksh  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  March  2S,  1836.  He 
graduated  in  1857  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  of  whidi  his  father,  James 
Marsh,  was  president  He  held  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  fnun  Bishop's  College,  Canada,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Pacific  University  (188S).  During  the  ten  years  following  his  graduation  he 
tau|^t  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada,  and  in  1859  spent  ajear  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  1867  he  went  to  Pacific  Umversity,  Oregtm,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  position  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  also  served  as  librarian,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally thru  his  interest  and  efforts  that  the  present  library  was  accumulated  and 
boused  in  a  new  building. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  service  to  education,  the  Came^e  Foundation,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  and  board  of  trustees  of  Pacnfic  University,  granted 
Professor  Marsh  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  7, 1910.  He  died  in  Forest  Grove,  Ore- 
gon, January  28, 1915. 


FRANK  OLIN  MARVIN 

FBAKX  Gun  Marvin  was  bom  at  Alfred  Center,  New  York,  in  185S.  Graduating 
in  1871  from  Allegheny  Collie  with  science  honors,  he  devoted  several  years  to 
practical  engineering  work.  In  1874  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Allegheny,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  In  1883  he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering,  and  when,  in 
1891,  the  university  was  reoi^anized  and  a  school  of  engine«ing  was  est^lisbed, 
he  was  elected  dean.  From  this  time  until  191S,  when  impaired  health  compelled  him 
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to  retire  from  Rctive  woA.,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  for  the  upboildiiig  of  this 
■chooL  He  waa  one  of  the  charter  members  and  the  first  president  of  the  Kwoimff  chap- 
ter of  the  Socie^  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  and  in  1909  and  1910  the  national  president  of 
that  oiganization.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (vioe>president  in  1896),  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
the  Society  on  Testing  Materials,  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  and  as  advisory 
member  of  the  luuieas  State  Board  of  Health,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  work  fen: 
the  encouragement  of  research  and  the  advancnnent  of  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Universi^ 
of  Kansas,  and  in  reoc^ition  of  his  valued  services,  the  Cam^ie  Foundation,  on 
May  16, 1914,  granted  Dean  Marvin  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  at  San  Di^;o, 
California,  February  6, 1915. 


THEODORE  BURNHAM  MERRICK 

THEODORE  BmKHAif  Mekbicx  was  bom  at  Bumham,  Maine,  on  January  C9, 16SS. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bumham,  leaving  at  an  early  age  to 
become  a  skilful  wood-worker.  In  1877  he  became  the  first  instructor  in  wood-turn- 
ing and  pattern  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  From  1678  to 
1884  he  took  charge  of  the  designing  and  pattern  making  in  a  commercial  foundry. 
In  1884  he  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  instmctor  in 
wood-work,  and  in  1886  he  was  mode  instructor  in  wood  and  foundry  work,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

The  Came^e  Foundation  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  January  SI,  1909. 
He  died  at  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  May  15, 1915. 


THOMAS  WESLEY  MILLS 

THOMAS  WssLBT  MiLLS  was  bom  in  Brockville,  Ontario,  February  %%,  1847. 
After  attending  the  common  and  hi^  schook  he  took  an  arts  course  in  the 
Univorsity  of  Toronto,  obtaining  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  tau^t  for  several 
years  and  then  entered  the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill  University,  obtaining  the 
d^rees  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  master  in  surgery  in  1878.  Following  a  period 
of  European  study,  chiefly  in  England,  he  returned  to  McGill  in  1882  as  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  then  in  diarge  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Osier. 
Following  a  second  period  of  European  study  of  physiology,  especially  in  Germany, 
he  returned  to  take  charge  of  that  work  at  McGilL  In  1866  be  became  professor,  and 
occupied  that  chair  until  his  retiremott  in  1910. 

His  publications  include  works  on  Animal  Phyndogy,  Comparative  Phytiology, 
and  TTie Ifalurt and Devdoptwntqf  Animai ItUeBigerwe.PTofea8orMiiUyma  Amemher 
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of  many  learned  societies,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodefy  of  Canada.  He  was  founder 
of  the  Montreal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Psycbolt^y,  presideait  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Naturalists. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Mills  a  retiring  allowance  on  Jauuaty 
SO,  1910.  He  died  in  London,  England,  February  IS,  1915. 


ANDREW  WHEELER  PHILLIPS 

Andrew  Whkklkk  Phillips  was  bom  at  Griswold,  Connecticut,  March  14, 1844. 
X^  After  graduating  &om  the  preliminary  schools  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  eastern  Connecticut.  After  four  years  devoted  to  higher  studies  he 
became  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Cheshire  Academy,  where  he  remained 
from  1864  to  1876.  In  1878  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  at  Yale,  and  in  1877 
the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  was  awarded  the  honorary  de^^ree  of  master 
of  arts  by  IVinity  College  in  1875.  In  1876  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor  in  math- 
^natics.  In  recognition  of  his  abili^  as  teacher  and  administrator  he  was  promoted 
to  be  assistant  professor  in  1681,  professor  in  1891,  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
in  1896.  He  resigned  active  work  as  dean  in  1911. 

Dean  Phillips  collaborated  with  colleagues  in  publishing  Tlte  Graphic  Algebra^  The 
Eleramtt  tf  Geometry,  and  Trigonometrtf  mid  TtMea,  which  last  has  been  translated 
into  Japanese.  For  thirteen  years  he  edited  the  Connecticut  Mmanac. 

On  May  IS,  1914,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  granted  Dean  ndUipe  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  February  6, 1916. 


FREDERICK  WARD  PUTNAM 

FacDSBicK  Wabd  Pdtnah  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  April  16, 1889. 
A  direct  descendant  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  he  had  intended  entering  West 
Point,  but  was  persuaded  by  Louis  Agassis  to  go  instead  to  Harvard,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1863.  In  1868  Williams  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1894  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  Professor  Putnam  b^^ 
his  scientific  work  at  Salem,  as  curator,  1866-66,  superintoident,  1866-73,  and  vice- 
president,  1871-94,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
1869-78.  In  1874  he  was  connected  with  the  Kentucky  geological  survey,  and  in 
1876-79  with  the  United  States  survey  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  His  connection 
with  Harvaid  began  as  assistant  to  Professor  Agassiz,  from  1857  to  1864.  In  1875  he 
became  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  there.  In  1886  he  became  also  professor  of 
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American  ardiaeolog;  and  etlmology,  retaining  thia  post  until  his  retiranent  in  1909. 
From  1894  to  1903  he  was  also  curator  in  the  Americau  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  and  fmm  1908  to  1909  professor  of  anthropology  and  director  of  the 
anthropological  museum  at  the  University  of  Califoniia. 

Professor  Putnam  was  also  state  commissioner  of  inland  fisheries,  1882-89,  and  chief 
of  the  department  of  ethnology  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  1891-94.  He  received  the 
Drexel  gold  medal  for  archaeological  research  and  the  Cross  of  the  L^on  of  Honor. 
He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  1888-89;  the  American 
Folk-lore  Society,  1891 ;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1898 ;  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  1905-06 ;  vice-president  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  Ptiiladelphia,  and  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  1913; 
andsecretaryofthe  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  from  1873 
to  1898.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Acadony  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Philosophic  Sodety,  and 
fellow  and  member  of  some  sixty  other  learned  bodies  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Europe. 

Professor'  Putnam  published  some  four  hundred  monographs  of  zoology  and  an- 
thropology, was  a  founder  of  the  NaturaJitW  Directory  and  of  the  American  Nattirfd- 
iat ;  and  edited  the  proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard,  and  the  anthropo- 
logical pubhcations  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Putnam  a  retiring  allowance  on  Sep- 
tember 80, 1909.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  August  14, 1915, 


SAMUEL  WALKER  SHATTUCK 

SAHUXL  Walxek  Shattdck  was  bom  on  February  18, 1841,  at  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  educated  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, Vermont.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Norwich  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ad- 
vice in  1860,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
his  alma  mater.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  at  once  resigned  his  position 
to  join  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  the  first  regiment  to 
readi  Washington  after  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861.  He  served 
during  the  entire  war,  altho  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  He  became  adju- 
tant of  the  Eighth  Vermont  Regiment  and  subsequently  Adjutant-Goieral  and  As- 
sistant Inspector-General  of  the  Vermont  Brigade.  After  the  war  Professor  Shattuck 
returned  to  Norwich  University  as  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  military 
tactics.  He  was  acting  president  in  1865-66,  and  vice-president  from  1866  to  1868. 
Continuing  hts  military  service,  he  was  Inspector-General  of  Vermont  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  1867-68.  In  1868  Professor  Shattuck  w«it  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
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as  asaiBtant  professor  of  mathematics  and  iiiBtructor  in  military  tactics,  and  in  1870 
he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering.  He  was  made  fiill  professor  of  mathematics 
in  1871.  a  position  whitdi  he  held  for  an  unbroken  period  of  forty-one  years,  until 
his  retirement  in  191£.  During  this  time  he  held  other  positions  of  importance  in  the 
univernty,  including  that  of  acting  regent  for  six  months  in  1878,  that  of  business 
agent  and  manager  from  1873  to  1905,  and  that  of  comptroller  of  the  universi^ 
from  1905  to  1912. 

Professor  Shattuck  received  from  Norwich  University  the  d^rees  of  master  of  arts 
in  1867,  of  civil  engineer  in  1871,  and  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1907.  The  University  of 
Illinois  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  his  retirement  in  191S. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci«ice,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

On  May  9, 191S,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Shattuck  a  retiring 
allowance  for  his  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  died  on  Ftebni- 
ary  IS,  1915,  at  his  home  in  Champaign,  Illinois. 


FRANK  ASBURY  SHERMAN 

FEANK  AsBUKY  Skkkuan  wos  bom  on  October  4, 1841,  at  Ejiox,  Maine.  He  was 
preparing  for  college  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  enlisted  on  July  28, 1662, 
served  as  corporal  in  the  Fourth  and  Nineteenth  Mune  re^ments,  was  several  times 
wounded,  and  lost  his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  main- 
taining a  high  standing,  oltho  he  was  obliged  to  teadi  several  terms  during  his  col- 
1^  course.  He  received  the  degree  of  bacheltH-  of  science  in  1870,  and  that  of  masta 
of  science  in  1878.  For  a  year  after  receiving  his  first  d^ree  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  then  returned  to  Dartmouth 
as  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Chandler  School.  In  1872  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  a  i^  professorahip,  and  in  1893,  upon  tiie  merging  ofthe  Chandler  School 
with  the  college,  he  became  professor  of  matiiematics  on  the  Chandler  foimdation. 

On  October  19, 1911,  the  Cam^e  Foundation  granted  Professor  Sherman  a  retir- 
ing allowance.  He  died  in  Hanover,  New  Hamphire,  on  February  26, 1916. 


JOHN  ELBRIDGE  SINCLAIR 

JOHN  Elsriooe  Smci.Aia  was  bom  at  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  28, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  1858.  In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
in  1888  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  from  the  same  institution.  In  1868  he 
began  teadiing  at  Adrian,  Michi^ui,  and  from  1869  to  1663  was  a  tutor  at  Washing- 
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ton  UniTenity.  In  1868  be  became  assistant  professor  of  matbematicfl  in  tbe  Chand- 
ler School  of  Science  at  Dartmouth,  and  firom  1866  to  1869  vas  full  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  1869  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Sinclair  a  retiring  allowance  on  May 
6, 1908.  He  died  at  Worcester  on  September  11, 1915. 


THOMAS  BUSS  STILLMAN 

TaoUAs  Bliss  Sitllhan  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  May  24, 1852.  He 
began  his  college  work  at  Alfred  University,  but  after  a  short  time  transferred 
to  Rutgers  Collie,  where  he  received  tbe  de^p-ee  of  bachelor  of  sdence  in  1873,  and 
that  of  master  of  science  in  1876.  He  spent  the  following  year  in  the  Fresenius  Lab- 
oratory at  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  In  1883  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  instructor  in  analytical 
chemistry  at  Stevens  Institute  from  1874  to  1876,  and  fitmi  1881  to  1886,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  from  1886  to  1908.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  profeasor 
of  engineering  and  chemutry,  retaining  this  post  imtil  his  retirement  in  1909. 

Professor  Stillman  was  a[^inted  state  inspector  of  oils  for  New  Jera^  in  1884, 
and  in  1911  he  was  appointed  city  chemist  for  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne,  and  exam- 
iner in  chemistry  for  the  Munidpal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City,  He 
was  a  member  of  tbe  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Socie^  of  Chemkal  Industry 
of  London,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Electro-Chemical  Society,  and  the  Socd^ 
Cbranique  de  Paris.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Edinbuij^  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Deutsdie  Chemische  GesellschafL  As  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  Jersey  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  and  the  Order  of  Washingtim.  Pro- 
feaaoT  Stillman  was  the  author  of  Engineering  Chenaatnf,  and  wrote  many  nmoo- 
graphs  on  tec^ical  and  applied  diemistry. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  Stevens  Institute,  Professor  Stillman 
was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  on  September  SO,  1909.  He  died  at  Jtxtey  City, 
August  11, 1915. 


JAMES  TRUMAN 

JAHxs  TaoMAS  was  bom  at  Abington,  Pennsylvania,  November  22, 1826.  He  re- 
ceived tbe  d^ree  of  doctor  of  dental  su^ery  firom  the  Pennsylvania  CoU^i;e  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  1854.  In  1904  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  Um 
Uie  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Fhnn  1864  to  1876  he  was  demonstrator  and 
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professor  of  operatire  dentistry  in  the  Pennsylvania  Colle^  of  Dental  Surgery.  From 
1882  until  his  retirement  in  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  waa  pro&ssor  of  den- 
tal pathology,  therapeutics,  and  materia  medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
from  188S  to  1895  he  was  dean  of  the  Dental  SchooL 

Professor  Truman  was  a  memb^  of  numerous  American  and  European  dental 
organizations,  and  a  former  president  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Dental  Times  from  1865  to  1869,  and  of  the  Ijilernational  DentalJourtud 
from  1890  to  1905.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  a  number  of  medical  and  dental 
joomals. 

Professor  Truman  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Foundation  on  June  4, 
1909.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  November  26, 1914. 


JOHN  HOWARD  VAN  AMRINGE 

JOHN  HowABD  Vak  Ahkinob  wos  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  April  S,  18S6.  His  fiunily 
removed  in  1848  from  ndtadelphia  to  New  York,  where  he  received  most  of  his 
early  education  from  his  fother.  In  1854  he  entered  Yale,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year  and  taught  private  pupils  for  two  years.  In  1868  he  entered  Colum- 
bia  College  as  a  member  of  the  junior  class,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1860.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia  in  1863. 
In  18T7  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Columbia  honored  him  with  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
literature  in  1890,  and  Union  College  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  b^an  his  half-century  of  work  at  Columbia  in  the  autumn 
following  his  graduation,  when  he  became  a  tutor  in  mathematics.  In  1868  he  was 
made  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1865  full  professor  of  mathematics.  From  1892  to 
1910  he  was  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics;  frtrni  1894  to  1896  he  was  dean 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  and  frvim  1896  to  1910  dean  of  Columbia  College.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  for  a  time,  in  1899,  he  was  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  When  he  retired  in  1910  he  was  made  dean  emeritus. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  was  an  author  and  editor  of  mathematical  texts,  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society,  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society,  and  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and  Learning  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society.  His  other  interests,  how- 
ever, were  obscured  by  his  long  association  with  and  devotion  to  Columbia  Coll^^. 
He  was  the  chief  speaker  at  its  celebrations,  and  the  chief  authority  on  its  history, 
which  he  wrote  in  several  forms.  He  was  interested  in  athletics,  he  organized  the 
alumni  association,  he  founded  the  Columbia  Universi^  Club.  His  marked  individ- 
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uality,  fljmpatJiy,  and  justice  won  the  affection  of  fifty  college  classes,  and  this,  thru 
tradition,  song,  and  story,  extended  beyond  the  university  and  the  city,  until  his 
name  came  to  suggest  an  academic  ideal. 

In  recognition  of  Dean  Van  Amringe's  long  and  distinguished  service,  the  Founda- 
tion granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  January  20, 1910.  He  died  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  September  10, 1915. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  ChMrman  and  TViutees  qf  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  <f 
Teaching: 

In  accordaiice  with  the  providoiu  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairmaD  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Pattersoo,  Teele  &  Dennis,  certilied  public  ac- 
countants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  books 
of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whoae  rqmrt  follows. 

OoiAir  u.  191$. 
We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  tlie  Advanconent 
of  Teaching,  including  the  accounts  of  the  General  Endowment  and  the  Division 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916. 

Income  from  investments  has  been  duly  accounted  for  and  expenditures  have 
been  duly  authorized  and  vouched. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  produced  to  us  and  the  cash 
in  bank  and  on  hand  has  been  duly  verified. 

The  accompanying  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  are 
in  accordance  with  the  hooka  of  the  Foundation,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  they 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  finances  at  September  SO,  1916. 

{l^gned)    Pattkrbon,  Teele  &  Dennis, 
AceotuUatU*  tmd  Andilon. 
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INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUnE 

FOE  THE  YEAE  ENDING  SEPTEHBEE  SO,  1915 

GENEBAL  ENDOWMENT 


Iiwome 

«651,053.34 

39,880.00 

9690,989.84 

AccamiiUtion  of  Bond  Discount— Net 

S,l*7.86 

8,811.84 

SO,  1915                 14,960.84 

«71S,858.78 

Expmditwre 
RmmiMa  ALLowAHcn: 

To  Profeuon,  Officers,  and  Widows  in  In- 

■titationa  on  the  Associated  List 
To  Professors,  Officers,  snd  Widows  not  in 
Institutioiu  on  the  Associated  List 
Administration  : 
SftUries 

Tntveling  Expenses  (^  Tmstees,  etc 
Rent 

Postage  (proportion) 

Stationeiy  and  Office  Sopplies  (proportion) 
ProfessloQsl  Fees,  etc.  (Acttuurial  and  other) 
Telephone  and  Telegni^  (proportion) 
DeprecUtion  of  Fumitnre  and  Fittings,  10% 
Miscellaneous 
Pubucation: 
Printing  Ninth  Amuud  Repent 

(proportion  of  cost)  $1,856.70 

Labor,  Postage,etc,  Mailing 

(proportion  of  cost)  144.06 

Printing  Minutes 
PriDtiiig  1000  Pamphlets 


$554,121.69 

180,603.28     $674,724.97 


$25,416.39 

3,146.82 

4,300.00 

340.91 

570.24 

1^80.00 

164.47 

652.68 

880.02 


$1,400.76 
1 15.24 
60.88 


Total  E^ai£Urt  for  the  gear  entUng  SepUmber  SO,  l^li 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBEB  80, 1915 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Income 
From  Secoiittea  in  the  Endowment  Fund.  Exhxbil  B 
laterest  on  Banlt  BaUnces 
Decreue  of  Surplus  Income  for  the  yeu:  ending  September  80, 1915 


$50,000.00 

300.50 

4,8SS.18 


£^p«»<£A» 

General: 

Saluiex 

•4,364.78 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,155.63 

885.00 

Bent 

8,400.00 

St«tkner7  and  Office  Suites  (proportion) 

570.85 

Porti«e  (proportion) 

840.98 

164.46 

I69.ll 

MiacellaneooB 

337.08 

•9,787.18 

Study  of  LaoAi,  Education  : 

Salaries 

•6,933.01 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,768.94 

Professioiua  Fees 

«,455.00 

Printing  Bedlich  Beport  and  Pottage  oa  same 

8,776.88 

Sundries  (clerical  help,  etc) 

95.98 

•15,084.86 

Study  or  Training  op  Teachers: 

Salaries 

$7,489.56 

OericJ  Help 

1,750.48 

Trsveling  Expenses 

2,153.99 

1,850.00 

Printing  and  StattoDeiy 

M77.94 

Postage 

1,920.50 

Sundiy  Expenses 

98.59 

•15,991.06 

Study  of  Ehoinberino  Education; 

Salaries 

•6,999.96 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,048.80 

£,514.80 

418.77 

Sundry  Expenses 

14.43 

«10,991.«5 

Comerf/onfwrrf 

•51,798.70         »54^38.6a 
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Amnmt  broughi  forward  $51,798.70 

Puducatioh: 
Ninth  Annual  Beport  (proportion  of  cost) 
Printing  f!^  1 3.39 

Portage,  Labor.etc.,  Mailing         888.12        |S^01.A1 
Printing  Minutes  (proportion)  38.il       $8^89-98 

ToUU  ExpenJUwe  to  SepttttAer  SO,  1915 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBEB  SO.  191fi 
GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Aueta 

Invbstnents.  ExMbU  1  %\^fl5%,\Q\.0S 

Inteubt  acxkued  on  iNTEvniENTa  to  Sbftcmbxii  SO, 

1915.  Exhibii  1  883,870.85 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand  104^78.68 

OmcK  PuRNmrnc  and  Fittihos  $6,5S6.84 

Leu  Reserve  for  DeprecUtkm  5,0*8.85  1,488.99 

(]  4,888,419.50 
Fimda  and  AccutmJaiiont 
Endowmknt  Fund  $13,000,000.00 

Endowihnt  Accumulations.  Exhibit  S  150,000.00 

CaRNEOIK  FoVNOATtON,  EDUCATIONAL  DlVIBION  1,448.85 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

AccoinulRtUiiu  to  September  SO,  1914  91,845,986.49 
Lets  DecreMC  for  the  )'ear  ending 

September  80,  1915.  SchedmU  S  14,960. 84     1,880^6.85    


$14,888,419.50 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

A$$et» 

Investments.  ExkiUi  S  $1,850,000.00 

iNTRKUr  ACCRUED  ON  INVESTMENTS  TO  SEPTEMBER  SO, 

1915.  EtUbH  £  19,166.66 

Cash  in  Bank  4,016.64 

Carneqib  Foundation,  General  Account  1,448.85 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable,  etc  1 54.01 

Orpic*  FuHNrruBx  AND  Fittinoi  $1,691.07 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  886.88               1,404.69 


Fimdt  and  Accmmdation* 
Endowment  Fund  $1,850,000.00 

Sundry  Accounts  Payable  784.76 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accamulations  to  September  SO,  1914  $89,793.61 

Less  Decrease  for  the  ytax  ending 

September  80, 1915.  Schedule  B  4,838.18  85,46a 49 
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APAET  FROM  C 

Sehedmle  A,  ExkibU  S 
Skptbhbib  so,  1914.  a 
Ado: 

Ptenuam  received  O 

Tslae  United  Sub 

SeptewAa- SO, 
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18S  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  tieasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  itate- 
ments  of  receipts  and  ezpeDditures,  which  woe  printed  and  sent  to  all  tnisteea. 
Tliese  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  finandal  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  reporL 

RoBEBT  A.  Feanks,  Treasurer 
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"Accepted"  Inatitatloni.  me  of  the  term,  6. 
Actuarial  theory  tad  penBiom,  ST. 
AcUins,  Mrs.,  peotfoD  gnuted,  6. 
AdniliiiitnitioD  of  Canii^  Foiuidatioo,  cost 

of.  «. 
Age  for  Tctiiiiig  allowuKes,  S6.  T4-M,  101. 
Ago  of  retiring  for  womeo,  6,  74-lOi. 
AJbanjr,  teacfaera'  pensioD  system,  93. 
Alleganj  County,  teachers'  peniioD  system,  88. 
Allowances,  assumed,  total  load  of,  13. 

DiubiUty,  74-99. 
AmooDt  of,  T4-M, 
Basis  for,  7^49. 

EzpeDditore  oo,  IS. 

Financtal  data  concerning,  S  t. 

Geographical  distribution  of,  II. 

Granted,  6  f..  8  f. 

Retiring.  4,  6  f. 
Basis  for,  74-8S. 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  &5. 
American  Expr«si  Company,  peoaion  system, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  pension 
system,  68  f.,  78. 

American  Si^ar  Rc&ting  Company,  pension 
q'stem,  74. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
etc.,  pension  system,  74. 

Amherst  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Arizona,  teachers'  pension  system,  B6,  100. 

Armour  &  Company,  pension  system,  74. 
"Associated"  Institutious,  use  of  the  term,  6. 

Atchison,  Topeka  tt  SanU  Pe  Railvay  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  80, 

BuLET,  PMfessor  William  C,  3. 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Carnegie  Fonndatkm,  It4. 

Baltimore  County,  teachers'  penrion  system,  B8. 

Baltimore,  teacbns'  pension  system,  88. 

Bankers'  Trust  Company,  pension  system,  SS. 

Bank  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  penrion  system,  es. 

Bank  pension  systems,  83  f. 

Baptist  clergy,  pennons  fbr,  66. 

BaptUt  Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Benefit 
Board,  66. 

Bar  examination  papers,  InTcatigation  of,  93  f. 

Bates  Ctdlege.  tuitira  charges  in.  S9,  4S,  44. 

Bell,  HiU  McClelland,  Tmstee,  Cant^ie  Foun- 
dation, lii. 

Beloit  OMtgt,  tuition  charges  In,  42, 44. 

Benedict,  Wayland  Richardson,  deceased,  lOS. 

Benedict,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Blaaton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Board  of  Conference  CUmanIa  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  86  f. 


Boston,  teachers'  pension  ssrstems,  90,  103. 
Boston  Univenity,  tuition  charge*  in,  49, 44. 
Bowdoin  Ctdlege.  tuition  charges  in.  44. 
Brackett,  (^nis  Fogg,  deceased,  lOS. 
Brooke,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  T. 
Brooklyn    Polytechnic     Institntion,    tnUHoa 

charges  in,  40,  44. 
Brown  University,  tuition  charges  in,  40, 43, 44. 
Bt^an,  William  Lowe,  Trustee,  Cam^ie  Foun- 

Bu&lo,  teachera'  pension  system,  99, 101 . 
BulletiDS  of  Cam^e  FonndBtion,  16  f. 
Butler  Brothers,  pension  system,  74. 
Butler,   Nicholas   Murray,   Trustee,   Carnegie 
Foundation,  liL 

CAuroaNu.  teachers'  pension  system,  86, 100. 
California,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

*6. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  pennon 

system,  80. 
Carleton  College,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  44. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teachhig 

Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  3  f.,  19  f., 
lil  f.  [121  f. 

Endowment,  income,  and  Dxpenditore  M,3f., 

Executive  committee  of,  iil,  4,  B. 

General  endowment,  3  t.,  131  f. 

Officers  of,  iii. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  34-38. 

Trustees  of,  iiL 


Case  method  and  common  law,  report  on,  21. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  tuition  charges 
in,  44. 

Case  Threahhig  H  acbine  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 74. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  tuition  charges 
in,  42,  44. 

Charleataii,  S.  C,  teachers'  pension  system,  96. 

Cheaey  Brothers,  pension  system,  74. 

Cbkago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
pension  system,  80. 

Cbtoago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  80. 

Chicago,  teachers'  pension  system,  86, 100, 101. 

Chicago,  University  of ,  tuition  charges  In,  39, 4d. 

Christy,  Mrs.,  pension  gfranted,  T. 

Church  pension  fiinds,  66  f. 

Cincinnati,  teachers'  pension  system,  94, 109. 

Clark  Cidlege,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Qarkaon  School  of  Technology,  toitlon  charget 
in,  39,  44. 

Clark  Univenl^,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 
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Clergy  pengioD  fiinds,  66  f. 

Ger^and,  teacbera'  pensioa  syitem,  H, 

Cohoes,  teacben'  peDsioD  sj^tem,  94, 101. 

Colby  College,  tuition  charges  Id.  39,  44. 

Ct^te  Uaivereity,  tuition  cbargea  in,  S9;44. 

College  tuition  charges,  3S-4S. 

Colorado  College,  tuition  chug«s  in,  43,  44. 

Ctdorado,  teachers*  pension  system,  8fl,  100. 

Colombia  University,  toitioa  charges  In,  38. 49, 

43,44. 
Columbos  Railway  Power  &  Light  Ctmipany, 

80, 
Cohimbui,  teachers'  poiBion  system,  94. 
Coman,  Katharine,  deceased,  108. 
Commissioa  on  Indnstml  Relattoos,  Federal, 

aoswen  to  questions  of,  5. 
Common   Law  and  Case  Method,  report  on, 

81. 


Contribubny  pension  syitema,  49,fil, 74-99, 101, 

lot. 

Cornell  Collie,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  44. 
Cornell  University,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Craighead.  Edwud  Boone,  Trustee,  Carole 

Foondatlon,  iii. 
Crandall,  Chariea  Lee.  retired,  6. 
Oswford,  William  Henry,  Trustee,  Can^ie 

Foundation,  ill. 
Curds,  William  S.,  retired,  6. 


DAKTMOtrm  CoUffie,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
.  Davis,  William  Morris,  retired,  6. 
Dayton,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  100. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna   &  Western  Railroad 

Company,  pension  system,  80. 
Delaware,  teacbers'  pension  system,  S6. 
De  Hortuis.  103-190. 
Denny,  Geoige  Hutcheson,  Trustee,  Cam^e 

Foundation,  iii. 
De  Panw  UuiTeni^,  tuition  charges  Id,  44. 
Detroit,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 
Diamond  Hatch  Company,  pension   system, 

71.  74. 
IHsabUl^  allowances,  T4-99. 

AmouDt  of,  74-99. 

Basis  for,  T4-99. 
IHsmlssal,  unfair,  cases  of,  and  the  Camc^ 

FoondatiMi,  S. 
Distribution,  geographical,  of  oilowancea  grant- 
ed. 11. 
Dirlaion  of  Bducatlonsl  Enqulty 

Balance  sheet,  184. 

Income  and  Expeoditnre,  S  t,,  190  f. 

Securities  and  Income.  197. 

Studies  of,  l»-4£. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  S4-3a 
Study  of  engineering  education,  31  f. 


Study  of  legal  edncatlcm.  91-30. 

Study  of  training  of  teacbers  in  Missouri. 
32  f. 
D'Ooge,  Martin  Luther,  deceased,  106  f. 
Drake  University,  tuition  charges  in,  4S,  44. 
Dulnth,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 
Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  retired,  6. 

Earlham  O^ege,  tuitioa  charges  in,  40, 44. 
Edison  Electric  1  nominating  Company,  pension 

system,  T4. 
Education  in  Vermmit,  study  of,  and  edoca- 

timal  legislation.  34-38. 
Blmira  Ccdl^e,  h^tion  charges  hi,  44. 
Endowment  of  Cam^ieFouDdatioa,  3f..lSl  ff. 
Engueehng  Education,  study  of,  3,  4,  31  £ 
Engineering  schools,  classification  of,  31. 

Origin  of,  31. 
European  Institutions,  serrlce  ht,  and  ntiiing 

allowances,  5. 
BzamiDatkn.  bar,  investigation  of,  83  f. 
Executive  Committee,  Came^e  Foundation,  iii, 

4.  6. 
Expenditure  of  CaniegiePoandatiaa,3f.,  189  f. 

Faibfikld.  Frederick  Wyatt,  deceased,  107. 

Fairfield,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  T, 

Financial  data  concerning  allowances.  8  f. 

First  National  Bank,  Chkngo,  pension  system, 
84. 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  pendon  system, 
84. 

First  Naticmal  Bank,  New  Yotk,  pension  sys- 
tem, 84. 

Flint,  Anstin,  deceased,  107. 

Franklin  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Franks,   Rot>ert  A.,   Trustee  and   Treasurer, 
Camtgto  Foundation,  ill. 
R^>ort  of  Treasurer,  181  ff. 

Fun^  Qyde,  Secretary,  Came^e  Foundation, 

GALBaArrH,  Mrs.,  peosioo  granted.  7, 
General  Electric  Company,  ud  eogineerlng  edo- 

caUcm,  31. 
General  Endowment,  income  and  expenditore, 
3f.,189. 

Balance  sheet,  184. 

Endowment  accumulatianSi  198. 

Securities  and  income,  136 1. 
Georgia,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

45. 
Glt>bons,  Henry,  retired,  S, 
GUdenleere,  BasU  L.,  retired,  0. 
Goodrich,  John  Ellsworth,  deceased.  106  f. 
Goodricli,  Mn.,  pensioa  granted,  7. 
Gorbam  Mannfocturing  Company,  potsion  Ij9- 

tem,  14. 
Goocher  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
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Gnnd  Tmnk  lUihra^ ,  poDBfoa  STitem,  80. 
Griffin,  Edwud  Heirkk,  retired,  6. 
Gmmui^  Tnut  Company,  Now  Yoi^  poisioii 
lyrtem,  84. 

IlAi>i.cr,  Arthur  Tirinii^;,  Vice-Cbalrmao  at 

Tniiteea,  Cun^e  FooodBtkni,  Ui,  4. 
Hamilton  CoUe^.  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Hamilton,  teacben'  pension  ^stem,  04. 
Harris,  Geor^  retired,  6. 
Harris,  Geoige  William,  retired,  6. 
Harrisbntg,  teachers'  penBioD  ■j'stem,  B4,  101. 
Harrard  Universltj,  tuition  charges  in,  38,  39, 

40,  44. 
Hastings.  Chsries  Sbeldoo,  ntired,  6. 
Haverfbrd  Orilege.  tuition  charges  in,  40,  44. 
Haynea.  Arthnr  Edwin,  deceased,  109. 
Haynea,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  T. 
High  school  training  classes  in  Vermoat,  36. 
Hlngeley,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  ST. 
Hobart  College,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  44. 
Honston  &  Texas  Ceotral  Railroad  Company, 

pension  system,  80. 
Hudson,  Ricbard,  deceased,  109  f. 
Hnmphrevs,  Alexander  CromUe,  Tnuteo,  Car- 

ne^e  Fnnndation,  lii. 
Hi^ck  6e  Sons,  poorion  system,  T6. 

lujMois  Central  R^lroad  Company,  pension 

system,  80. 
UHoois  Pension  ComtniuioD,  61,  109. 
Illinois. stste  teachers'  pensions,  49,61  f.,  58, 61, 

86,  100,  103. 
]llln<ns.  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 46. 
Income  of  Carnegie  Fonndation,  3  f. 
IndisDspolis,  teachers'  pension  system,  88, 109. 
Indiana,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49,  58,  56,  86, 

100. 
lodiaoa  University,  tuition  charges  b,  39, 44. 
Industrial  penstoDS,  ST  ff.,  T4-S6. 

Purpose  of,  OT. 
lodustrial  relations.  Federal  Commission  on, 

Institiittonal  pensions,  Tft^. 

International  Harrester  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem. T6. 

International  StiTer  Company,  pension  system, 
T8.  [44. 

Iowa  State  College,  tidtion  charges  In,  39,  43. 

Iowa,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49, 5T.  [45. 

Iowa,  State  UnlTcrsity  of,  tuition  charges  In, 

Irwin,  Agnes,  deceased,  110. 

JnxsoM,  William  B.,  retired,  6. 

J<Ant  Hopkins  Universi^,  tuition  charges  In, 
40,44. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  Tmstee,  Cam^e  Foun- 
dation, ili. 

Joaoelyn,  Professor  Homer  W.,  3. 


Kamiab,  teachers'  pensioD  system,  88, 100. 
Kansas,  University  of,  tuition  charges  hi,  39, 
45. 

Katte.  B.  B.,  SS. 

Kentucky,  teachers'  pension  system,  88, 100. 
KenyMi  College,  tuition  charges  In,  39,  44. 
Kins,    Henry    Churchill,   Trustee,    Cample 

FWidation,  tiL 
Kii^,  John,  retired,  7. 
Knox  College,  tuition  charges  In,  40,  44. 

JjAtArxtTK  Ccdlege,  tuition  charges  in,  S9,  41, 

44. 
Lake  Forest  Cotl^e,  tnitioo  charges  b,  43, 43, 

Lansingbnrgh,   Union   Free  Schocd   District, 

teachers'  pecHon  system,  94. 
Lawrence  Collq^B,  tuition  charges  b,  43,  44. 
Law  Schoc^  list  of,  32, 25-30. 
Legal  education,  study  of,  S,  4, 91-30. 
Lehigfa  Uoiversity,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Leland    Stanford    Junior    University,  tuition 

charges  In,  39,  44. 
Little,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Louisiana,  teachers'  pensions,  88, 100. 
Louisville,  teachers'  pension  system.  88. 
Lounshnry,  Thomas    Raynesford,   deceased, 

110  f. 
Loimsbury,  Mrs-,  pension  granted,  T. 
Lowell.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  lii. 

iVlcCiJEUjLND,    Thomas,    Tmstee,    Carnegie 

Foundation,  lU. 
HacCord,  Charles  William,  deceased.  111. 
MacCoid,  Hrs.,  pension  granted.  7. 
UcCormick.  Samuel  Black.  Trustee.  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
MocMillan,  Charies,  retired.  6. 
Maine,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  100. 
Maine,   Univetsi^  of,  tuition  charges  b,  39, 

45. 
Mann,  ProfeMorC.  R.,3. 
Marietta  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Harsh,  Joseph  Walker,  deceased.  118. 
Uarsh.  Mrs.,  pension  granted.  T. 
Marvin,  Frank  Olin,  deceased,  119  f. 
MsrriQ,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  T. 
Maryland,  teachers*  pension  system,  88,  100, 

109. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techntdogy,  tuiticm 

charges  in,  38,  40,  44. 
Massachusetts,  teachers'  pension  system,  90, 
100, 101. 

Teachers*  retirement  law,  ST. 
Merrick.  Theodore  Burnham,  deceased.  113. 
Merrick,  Mrs.,  peosioD  granted,  0. 
MetbodUt  Bode  Concern,  66f. 
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Hetlwdiit   BpiBcmial   Church   denrv   Relief 

Fiu>d.6ef. 
Uiaml  College,  tuition  charge!  in,  39,  44. 
UichigHn,  teachen'  peniions,  49,  AS,  66,  M,  90, 

lOO. 
Michigan,  UnlTenity  of,  taitkiD  charges  in,  43, 

Hiddleborr  College,  36,  3T. 

Tuition  chutes  in,  44. 
Hilla,  Thomai  Weslejr,  deceased,  113  f. 
Mills,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Uilvaukee,  teachers'  pension  system,  99. 
UintBten*  and    Uissionartes*   Benefit    Board, 

Baptist,  Sfl. 
Miiu>e«p(Ji*  &  St  Psui  SubuTl>an  Railway  Com- 

pany ,  penston  system,  Tl  f.,  S$. 
MinneaiMdis  Street  R^way  Company,  pennon 

system,  71  f.,  8S. 
Mlnnespolii,  teachen'  pension  system,  90. 
Minnesota,  teachers'  pensions,  48,  £3  f,  £6,  90, 

100. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 

*A. 
Minnetonka  &  White  Bear  NavigaUon  Com- 
pany, 71  f.,  88. 
Hlnot,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Missouri,  teachers'  pension  system,  90,  100, 
Missouri,  Training  of  Teachers  in,  study  of,  3, 

4,S8f. 
Missouri,  Univeiaily  of,  tuition  chaiges  in,  39, 


Morris  &  Company,  pension  system,  T6. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  tuition  chargea  in, 

Ht.  Vernon,  teadiers'  pension  system,  94, 
Hunroe,  Henry  Smith,  retired,  6. 

Nationai.  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  Yorit, 
pension  system,  S4. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  Yoric,  pension  sys- 
tem, 84. 

National  Engineering  locietieB,  joint  committee 
at,  and  engineering  education,  31. 

National  Conncll  of  the  Coogregatlooal 
Churcbce,  66. 

NaUooaiShainnDtBankof  Boston, pension  sys- 
tem. Si. 

Nebraska,  tewbers'  pensions,  49, 54,  A6, 93, 100, 
101. 

Ncbraaka,  Univenity  of,  tuition  chaiges  in,  39, 
46. 

Nevada,  teachers'  pensions,  49,  Uf,  £6,  93, 
lOO. 

Nevada,  Unlvertity  of,  pensions  for  professon 
in,  63. 

New  Hampshire,  state  teachen'  pensions,  46, 
66,  99,  100. 


New  Haven,  teachen'  pension  systen,  86. 
New  Jersey  Pensloa  Commiulon,  SI. 
NewJersey,teBchen' pension  systems, 69f.,M, 

100,  lOS. 
New  London,  teacbera'  pension  system,  86. 
New  Orieans,  teachen'  pension  system,  98. 
Newport  News  St  Hampton  Railway,  Gas  & 

Electric  Company,  pension  system,  TO,  76. 
Newport  News  Sbtpbaildiog  and  Dry  Dock 

Company,  pension  system,  TO,  T6. 
NewpMt,  teacbeia'  pension  system,  96. 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 

Company,  pensloa  system,  89. 
New  Yoik,  Chicago  Ac  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany, penrion  system,  TS,  88. 
New  Yoric  City,  public  school  teachers' pensions, 
6»«1,  94.  loe. 

Pension  le^slatioo,  60. 

Pension  Commission.  60  f. 
New  Yoric  Railways  CcMnpany,  pension  system, 

89. 
New  York  State,  teacbera'  pension  systems,  99, 

100,  101. 
New  York  University,  tuition  chaises  in,  44. 
New  York  Zodlogical  Society,  pension  system, 

69,78. 
Ni^nn  Falls  Power  Company,  pension  system. 

Nickel  Plate  R^road  Company,  72,  89. 
Nipber,  Francis  Eugene,  retired,  6. 
Noraworthy,  L.  D. ,  39. 
North  Carolina,  Univenity  of,  tuition  chaiges 

North  Dakota,  teachen'  pension  system,  94. 

100. 
NMthwesteni  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

pensitm  system,  71,  84. 
Northwestern  Univenity,  tuition  chances  in, 

49,44. 
Norwich  Univenity,  37. 


Obebijh  CoU^e,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

OScen  of  administration  of  the  Cam^e  Foun- 
dation, IIL 

Ohio,  teachen'  pensiim  system,  94,  100. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univerei^,  pension  for  profev 
son  in,  63  f. 

Omaha,  teachen'  pension  syst^n,  99, 101. 

Ontario,  teachen'  pensions  in,  61 1. 

Oregon,  teachen'  pension  system,  96,  100. 

Oregon,  Unlversi^  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

Oiren.  Edward  Thomas,  nttied,  6. 

Peh)ibti.vamu  Railroad  Company  It  Associ- 
ated Lines,  penskm  system,  83. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  tuition  cbaigea  In, 
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Peoo^lvuilft,  taachen'  penitom,  40  f  ,96,100. 
PsmujlVBiila,  UnWenltif  of,  tuHlon  duigea  to, 

40,  ti. 
PendoD  CommiHiaas,  ao.  61. 
PBDBtoa  FnodB,  coDbibntioiu  to,  T4-99. 
PenaiMiS.  4T-101. 

AcburU  theory  and,  St. 

AdmiDlatTsUon  of,  I4-M. 

B«iikaaDd,aif. 

ContrUratorT'  >ratenu,  SI.  T4-99, 101, 10>. 

Dttta  ot  esUblUbmeat  ot.  74-99. 

OMbUity  allowuKM  and,  14^9. 

iDdiutrlal.  «T  f.,  T^«6. 

LengUi  of  leiTioe  and,  M,  T4-99, 101. 

Nsw  Yoik  Citjr,  U  f. ,  94,  109. 

Noa-contribatafy,  51. 

Ontario  tcBchers',  £7  f, 

FutldpAtion  io,  T4-99. 

Public  school  teacbon',  4»«3,  86-109. 
Siie  of,  66,  101,  109. 
Sommaiy  of,  100-109. 

Bailraad  companies  and,  80  £ 

OefuDda  aad,  74-99, 101. 

Salarieaand,  56,  101,  109. 

Source  of  fonda  for,  74-99, 101. 

SUte  BTrtema  of,  49-59. 

Unlretai^  ptottatota,  63  ff. 

Widow*'.  6  f. 
Peoria,  teachera'  pensloo  Sfatsm,  86. 
Petenoa,  Sir  William,  Tnutee,  Caniegle  Foon- 

dation,  lii.  4. 
PbOadelphia,  teaclMn'|Wulao  ■jrtcm.  96, 101. 
Phillipa,  Andrew  Wheeler,  deceased,  114. 
Phillips,  Fnncia  Qifford,  tetlrad,  6. 
PIttabuigb,  teacheia'  peasioD  ayHteni,  96,  101. 
FtttabaTgh,  Unirenl^  of.  tuitiaa  cbaigM  fo, 

Flaata,  Samuel,  Trustee,  Cani^ie  Foniidatioii, 

111. 
Pomona  Collie,  tuition  charges  In,  45. 
Portland,  Oregon,  teacbos'  peoaloo  sfBtem, 

96. 
Porto  Rko,  teachen'  peniloa  ajratem,  109. 


PresbTteriao  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 

Sustentatioa  Fund,  67. 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  detgj  peDBlona,  67. 
AesldcDt,  Carnegie  Foundation,  rqmt  of,  3. 
PriDceton  UniTcrsity,  tuition  charges  in,  38, 45. 
Pritchett,  Heory  Smith,  President.  Cainegle 
PoDDdatioD,  m. 

Report  ot.S. 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  pensloa  system, 

70,76. 
Profbiaon,  pensions  for,  63  S. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  pensloa  fund,  67. 
Providence,  teachers'  pension  system,  96. 


PoUicatlDnB,  Came^  Foiuid«tioo,  colt  of,  4. 

List  Of,  14  B. 
PnbUc  school  teachen'  pensloas,  iO-O,  U-IOS. 
Pullman  Company,  pension  system,  89. 
PnrdiM  UolTetsi^,  taltloa  chaiges  ia,4S,  4A. 
Pnrintoo.  Daniel  B..  retired,  7. 
Putnam,  Frederlclc  Ward, deceased,  lUt 

RjiDCUFn  CoUege,  taWon  charges  fai,  40,  4S. 

Railroad  cranpanles,  pension  systemi  ot,9Dft. 

Randdpb  agrkniltunl  school,  36. 

Redlich,  Professor  Josef,  91, 94. 

Refluids,  74-99,  101. 

Rensselaer     Polytechnic     Institate,     tuition 

chaiges  hi,  38, 49,  48. 
Reports,  Annual,  of  Carnegie  FomdatloD,  14  f. 
Rttind  MbiitUr,  Tft*,  Hi*  CUxim  /nAtrmJ.  Por^ 

moH,  Swpnwtt,  67. 
Retirement,  age  of,  for  tencheis'penstoas,  M. 
Retiring  allowances,  age  tot,  56,  7M)9, 101. 

AmooDt  of,  74-99. 

Ba^  few,  74-99. 

Before  age  of  aizty-flve,  S. 

Granted,  6 1 

Id  uon^essodated  lasUtnUoas,  5,  7. 

Length  of  service  and,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Rhode  Island,  teachen'  pension  system,  96, 

100. 
Rochester,  teacbaa'  pension  system,  94,  101. 
Rochester.  UniTeni^  of,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Rockefeller  InstitnteforMedicalBeseucb.  pen- 
sion system,  80. 
Roe,  J.  W.,  38. 
Rutgers  College,  tuition  cbsrgea  In,  41. 49,  U. 

St.  Loms,  teachen'  pension  ^stam,  90. 

St.  Paul  Railway  Compaoy,  pension  system, 

71,89. 
SL  ^nl,  teactters'  pensloa  system,  90. 
Salaries  and  peosioni,  56,  74-99,  101,  109. 
Salaries  of  tubers  In  Vermont,  35. 
Sah  Lalce  City,  teachers'  pension  systems,  98. 
Saskatcbewsu,  Unirerrity  of,  pebsloa  for  pro- 

fesson  in,  64  f. 
Schools  of  law.  list  of,  85.30. 


Scranton,  teachen'  pension  system,  96, 101. 
Service,  length  of,  tor  retiring  allowances,  56, 

74-99,  101. 
Shattodc.  Samuel  Walker,  deceased,  115  f. 
Sherman,  Frank  Asbnry,  deceased,  116. 
Sherman,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Sinch^.  John  Elbridge,  116  f. 
Slocum,  WlUlam  Frederick,  chairman  of  tm^ 

tees,  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii,  4. 
Smith,  Edgar  Fab*.  Tmstee,  Comegie  Foondar 

Hon,  iiL 
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Smith  CoUege.  tniUoo  charge*  tn,  U. 
Sotwaj  Proceu  Comp«nf ,  pensloa  aystom,  76. 
Sontt^  Ualvenify  of  the,  taltlon  charge*  in,  40, 

45. 
South  Cardlna,  teachen'  peiuloiu  In,  96, 100. 
Sooth  Dakota,  UnivrasItT  of,  taitkaichaigcaiD, 

39,  «S. 
Spragne,  Warner  &  Compauf,  pension  ajr*- 

tein,T0,T6, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  teachen'  petuiot)  i7rtcm,94. 
^Btapeuiana7Steiiiaforteachen,4»-63, 86-109. 
Sterrett,  Hra.,  penaion  gianted,  6. 
Sterema  Inatitate  of  Techndogjr,  tuition  cluuges 

b,  38, 43,  45. 
SUlkun.  Thomaa  Blisa.  deceaaed,  IIT. 
Stflbnan,  Mn.,  pension  granted,  T. 
Swarthmore  C<dlege,  tuition  chaigea  in,  40, 4S. 
^rraciue  Chilled  Flow  Company,  poOaioa  ija- 

tem.T& 


Tarkv,  Dr.  JameaM.,iedgnatioD  of,  fromtnu- 

teea,«. 
Teachers'  pensiooa,  49-63.  86-109. 
TVacbeia,  trahibig  of,  in  Vcnnont.  SB. 

Stndr  Of,  fa)  MISMori,  3, 4,  S9  f. 
Terre  Hante,  teachen'  pension  system,  88. 
Texaa,  Unirenitjr  of,  tuitioo  chaigca  hi,  39, 45. 
Tbomdike,FrofcMorE.L.,  3,89. 
Thwlng,  Chariea   Franklin,  Secretary  of  the 

truBtees,  Cane^  Fowidation,  ill,  i. 
TUe  Water  OH  <^panf ,  pension  STStem,  78. 
Tiffin,  teachen'  pcosioo  system,  94, 
Tdedo,  teachers*  pension  system,  94. 
Topeka.  teachers'  pension  system,  88.  101. 
IValning  of  teachen  in  Hiisouri,  study  of,  3, 4, 
Mf 

In  Vermont,  36. 
Treasnrer,  repml  of,  1S1-1S9. 
Trinity  Colk^  Hsrtford,  ConnecticDt,  tuition 

charges  in,  39,  45. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Cartdhia,  tui- 
tion charges  in.  39,  43,  45. 
Troy,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 
Truman,  James,  deceased,  1 17. 
Trustees  of  the  Came^  Poundatlao,  iU. 

Annual  meeting  of,  4  f. 
Tufts  College,  tuition  chargee  in,  4S. 
Tuition,  cdlege  charges  for,  38-45. 
Tulane  UniTersity,  tuition  charges  In,  45. 
Twin   City  Rapid  Traodt  Compai^,  pension 

system,  71  f.,  89. 

Uno«  CcOlage.  tidUon  dMig«f  In.  45. 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  pension  syvtem,  89, 
United  RaUways  and  Electric  Company,  Bal- 
timare,  pension  system,  71,  S3, 


United  EUHwwb  Company,  St  Loirit,  pcnakm 

United  StatesSted  and  Carnegie  Pensioa  Fund, 

88,78. 
Univenity  profssson'  pensjoos,  03  S. 
Utah,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  98,  100. 

Vaii.,  Hon.  Theodore  N.,  36. 
Van  Amringe,  John  Howard,  deceased,  118 1, 
VanderfaUt  Univein^,  tuition  charges  In,  45. 
Vanderllp,  Frank   ^^tfanr,  Thistee,  Cam^ie 

Fonndatkin,  UL 
Van  Hise,  Chariea  Richard,  Trustee,  Cample 

Foundatioa,  iU. 
Vassar  CoU^e,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  45. 
Vermont,  agricultural  education  In,  36. 

Commissioner  of  education  lo,  34. 

Education  in,  S,  3V3& 

Educational  Icgislatkm  In.  34-96. 

Edncatkual  r^orU  in,SS. 

Higher  educatloa  in,  36. 

Local  superintendents  In,  S4. 

Normal  schools  In,  37. 

Salaries  of  teachen  in,  35. 

School  year  ki,  35. 

State  af^ropiiatlons  to  higher  edncatioD,  ST. 

State  board  of  educatkm  hi,  34, 37. 
Powers  of,  35. 

State  school  moacy,  distrtbotian  of,  35. 

SUte  school  tax  in,  35. 

Supervisors  in,  34. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  96, 100. 

Training  of  teachen  in,  96. 

Vocatiooai  courses  in,  35  f. 
Vermont,  University  of,  36  f. 

Tuition  cliarges  b,  45. 
Virginia,  educatjooal  ciMnmlasion,  34. 

Teachen'  pension  system,  98, 100, 109. 
Vhginia.  Univeni^  of,  tnttkn  charges  In.  39. 

45. 

Waush  CoUege,  tuition  charges  fai.  39,  45. 
Washington    and    Jefferson    College,   tuitiao 

chaigea  in,  49,  45. 
Washington,  State  of,  teachen'  pension  system, 

49. 
Washington,  Unirezsi^  of,  tnttlon  chatgee  in, 

39,45. 
Wasblngtaa  Unlreo^^,  tuition  cbaigM  in,  40, 

Wellealey  College,  talHon  charges  in,  40,  45. 
Wells  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company,  peasloo  system,  78. 
Wesleyan  Univenity,  tuition  charges  In,  49, 45. 
Westchester  Coon^,  teachen'  poulon  system, 

94. 
Western  Reserve  Univetsify,  tniticMi  charges  hi. 
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WMten  Unioa  Tehgnpb  Campany,  peosion 

Weatiiifritoiiie Air  Brake  CompMi7,peiiaiaa  RT^- 

Woating^ionM  Electric  aad  HaDnfacturiDg  Com- 

pvaj,  aod  engliieering  edocatSon,  31. 
WidcBOD,  WiUiMD  E.,  Ntircd.  6. 
Widcnra'  penaknB,  6  f. 
WUklDB,  Pftn)  J.,  retired,  6. 
WUlianu  C(dh«e,  tnithn  chaises  in,  U. 
WUiamt,  WilUun  Holme.  reUrsd,  6. 
WilmiDgtoo,  teachen'  peDsioo  fund,  86. 


Women,  ntiriog  age  for,  S,  Ti-IOS. 

Woostcr,  UolTenity  of,  tnitian  cbaiges  in,  49, 

«3,  U. 
Worcester  PolytecliDic  lastitate,  tuition  charge) 

in.  38, 10,  44. 

Yalx  Uoivoaltj,  talUoD  charges  in,  38.  43, 

45. 
YoungstowD,  teachers*  penaioD  a^tem,  M. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  du  Chairman  and  TruaUea  qfihe  Carnegie  FoundatkM/or  the  Advancement  qf 

Ttachmg: 

In  acoordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewitii  the  Eleventh  Annnal  Report  of 

the  President  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1916. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  current  busineu  of  the  Foundation,  the  year  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  extenave  correspondence  and  many  conferences  concerning  the 
comprehensiTe  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  which  was  issued  as  the  Ninth  Bulle- 
tin. Iliis  plan,  which  is  discussed  fiilly  in  later  pages,  has  now  received  the  general 
approval  of  nearly  all  of  our  associated  institutions  which  have  expressed  a  formal 
opinion. 

'Hie  general  study  of  pensions  has  continued  without  abatement,  and  a  repwt  upon 
teaiiers'  pensions  in  particular  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
oo  pensions  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  presented  to  the  committee, 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  the  Association  itself. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  pro- 
gress in  its  studies  of  l^al  education,  engineering  education,  the  training  of  teadters 
in  Missouri,  and  of  Federal  grants  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education,  each 
di  which  is  now  approaching  completion. 


ENDOWMENT,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITUBE 
The  trustees  held  in  trust  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  securities,  given 
at  their  face  value: 

(a)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Sted  Corporation  50  year  C  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  S12,000,000.00 

Other  Securities  g,16*,0Q0.00 

Total  914,161,000.00 

(A)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,850.000.00 

Total  915,414,000.00 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  trustees  received  for  general  purposes  a  total  income  of 
9800,822.84,  of  which  $700,822.84  came  from  the  general  endowment  and  9100,000 
firoro  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  being  the  interest  on  two  millions  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Foundation  not  yet  paid  in;  and  an  income  of  950,818.28  from 
the  endowment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry.  The  expenditures  have  been 
as  follows: 
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I  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAA 

(u)  GiGDeral  EndowmeDt 

Retirmg  AUowanoes  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  cut  the 

Officers  and  Teachers  $i79,92S.91 

Widows  90,817.8!! 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers  $88,889.91 

Widows  88,019.30 

Expenses  of  Adtninistrstion 
Publication 
Total 
(i)  Division  of  Edocatitmal  Enquiiy 
Gen^^ 

Study  of  L^al  Education 
Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers 
Study  of  Engineering  Educatiui 
Publication  ' 
Total 


Lilt 
$670,841^18 


116»859.21 
38,684.00 


$8,664.90 

0,141  jn 
aOiOsaso 

itfiSBM 
$47,992.88 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
Thk  trustees  held  thdr  tenth  annual  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  on 
November  17, 1916.  Frendent  Slocum  of  Ccdorado  College,  the  chaimuui  of  the 

boan),  presided.  Of  the  twenty-four  trustees,  twenty-thtee  were  present. 

In  the  election  of  officers  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  Collie  was  chosen  chair- 
man, President  Hadley  of  Yale,  vice-chairman,  and  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  secretary,  each  to  succeed  himself.  President  Butler  of  Colombia  and 
President  Humphreys  of  Stevens  Institute  were  elected  to  succeed  themselves  on  the 
executive  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Dr.  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  president 
of  Smith  Collie,  was  elected  a  trustee  to  £11.  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirem^it 
of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  president  of  Vassar  Collie. 

On  the  recommoidation  of  the  executive  committee,  it  was  voted  that  the  wmd 
''associated"  shoidd  be  sulntituted  for  the  word  "accepted"  in  the  formal  statements 
of  the  board  in  such  terms  as  "accepted  list^  or  "accepted  institutions." 

Concerning  the  new  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  tiie  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Betotved,  That  the  Board  t^  Trustees  approve  the  effints  of  the  president  to  de- 
vise a  contributory  pension  system  ^rfiich,  without  unfairness  to  the  just  expec- 
tations of  institutions  or  individuals  under  the  present  rules,  shall  enable  the 
Foundation  to  expand  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  ensure  its  permanent  ability 
to  meet  all  financial  obligations  expressed  or  implied;  , 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  S 

Further  Baolved,  That  the  Board  present  to  the  associated  itutitatioiiB  for  Uwir 
carefiil  coDsideratioi]  a  report  of  toe  IVesident  of  the  Foundation  upon  a  com- 
prehensive pennon  syston,  to  be  uplied  in  the  future,  with  the  request  that,  if 
tbe^  deem  it  desirable,  they  submit  alternative  plans  or  sugsestions,  and  the 
Board  herewith  announce  uiat  whatever  plan  is  finally  adop^3  will  be  devised 
with  BCrupulous  rward  to  the  privil^^  ana  expectations  which  have  been  created 
under  existing  lu^ 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Tbk  e»cutive  committee  met  four  times  during  the  fiscal  year.  I\ill  records  of  tlieae 
meetings  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances  were  forwarded  to  the  trusteea 
after  meti  meeting.  Ilie  retiring  allowances  and  pennons  voted  by  the  committee 
daring  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  report.  In  response  to  on 
enquiry  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  thorn  who  were  in 
recent  al  retiring  allowances  to  give  courses  of  instruction  that  are  credited  toward 


llie  committee  considered  carefully  the  responses  to  the  Flan  of  Insurance  and 
Annuities,  deciding  that  full  time  should  be  given  for  its  discussion. 

In  response  to  requests  for  studies  of  art  education,  business  education,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada,  of  education  iuForto  Rico,  and  of  higher  educaticm  in  Nevada, 
the  committee  expressed  r^ret  at  its  inability  to  undertake  audi  studies  at  preaent. 

mie  committee  approved  the  reply  of  the  president  to  the  request  of  the  Cam^^ 
Corporation  for  a  statemait  ccnKeming  the  situation,  policy,  and  possiUe  needs  of 
the  Foundation.  Copies  of  this  reply  have  been  sent  to  each  trustee. 
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AJXOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAH 

L  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 

RETiaiNG  ALLOWANCES 

AtadaiHentU 


AUKT  TmPLI  SVIHO.... 


SOFfllA  RlCBlMI 


ProteMorst  Pliriica.>ad  Dcaa  of 

the  Ondoate  Scbool _ 

ProfeawT  of  Church  HlitoiT . 


Proreuor  of  DescriptlTe  o«ome- 
trr,  Stcrcotomy,  uui  Drmwinc. 

PnttMor  at  Vreocli _. 

AMl*t8i]tProrcaK>Tof  Uatbemst- 


r  LaiJi»  Bdim 
Elld  Him 


riiifiwii  at  Aatttmumy  uid  Ap- 
plied UathemaUa 


TaL»  IlWTlEllTT..., 


:tor  of  Whltm  ObKmtorr .. 
ProfcMor  or  Natural  Science, 
of  Encllih  LItsnti 


Ady  I,  UU 
/uly  1.  1«> 
Jtilf  1.  Ml« 
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WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


iVOMC 

BtulKmd-iTHU 

Data 
BffteUm 

Aja:U.lfU 

Buunn  UtUtam  Flnrr 

ProftacrofrhTiloKxr -. 

Oct.  A  ins 

jc>i>ia.i>u 

Oct.  ULIM 

luB.  Om^cs  MAcmrxB  K»o .... 

Bun  FlucB  JnrtLL  Snow. 

ol  Uw  Deputiiunt  of  H«1IcIim 

ProteMorofClTilBuliMeriiic..... 

Oct.  n  ins 

«.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
RBTIHING  ALLOWANCES 


JTOIIH 

.toidemlD  ntl< 

Oct.  I,  ins 

PntaKT  M  uiaenito^ 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Hutbatid't  ntta 


BKmAKT  CotLlOB... 


BuiunH  U.  Wtwvi.... 


UnnBiRT  or  lf«iiB.... 


UlBT  LOTBM>T  FnMLD.... 


ProfMMC  or  Hebrew  utd  HlBtorr 

PiDtsHDr  of  Art. 

PrDfemr  of  Botany. 

of  Phlk)»ophy. 


Aug.  1&  me 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOWANCES  GRANTED 
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PUBUCATIONS  OP  THE  FOUNDATION 
Ite  fi>llowuig  publications  were  issued  during  the  year : 

TlieTaith  Annual  Report  ofthePresidaitandof  tbeTrauurer,i^j»^e(.  191S. 
Including  discussions  of  pensions  for  public  school  and  for  univernt;  teschers,  deigy 
pen^n  Amds,  and  industrial  pensioos,  with  tabular  stAtements  of  65  teachers'  and 
SS  industrial  and  institutioDal  pcnrion  systems ;  together  with  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  Foundation's  studies  of  legal  education,  engineering  education,  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  Missouri,  the  results  of  its  study  of  EducatioQ  in  Vermont;  and  a 
discussion  of  college  charges  lor  tuition. 

Bulletin  Number  Nine.  A  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  Col- 
lie Teachers,  68  pages.  1916. 

A  disciusi(Mi,by  the  president  of  the  Foundation,  of  pensions,  annaities,and  life  insur- 
ance in  gcatml  and  for  teachers  in  particular,  with  indications  of  the  limitations  of 
the  Foundation's  piresent  system  and  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  cnmpre- 
hensive  and  permanent  plan. 

(Confidential  edition  for  officers  and  professors  of  the  institutions  that  are  associated 
nith  the  Foundation,  October,  IQIS,  Reprinted,  with  a  preliminary  statement,  fbr 
general  distribution,  April,  1916.) 

Cumulative  Index  of  the  First  T(ai  Annual  Reports  of  the  President,  7^fN^^.  1916. 
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THE  OPINIONS  AND  DESIRES  OF  TEACHERS 
Tbb  IVostees  of  the  Com^e  Foundation  hold  in  tnut  two  endowments,  one  to  be 
used  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  pension  system  under  such  rules  as  the  tnis* 
tees  may  determine  from  time  to  time;  the  other  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  educa- 
tional questicms  and  in  the  publication  of  these  studies. 

The  development  of  its  pennon  system  along  sound  lines  is  the  most  direct  duty 
of  the  trustees,  a  responfflbility  all  the  more  important  because  the  pension  problem, 
iHiile  a  living  question  in  every  state  and  province  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  still  involved  in  confiidon. 

To  this  problem  the  executive  officers  of  the  Foundation  have  addressed  themselves 
during  the  ten  yean  of  its  history.  The  results  of  their  studies  were  presented  to  the 
trustees  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  provisional  report  The  trustees 
referred  this  report  to  thetrusteesand  feculties  of  the  associated  coUege8,and  laterpub* 
lished  it  as  a  buUetin  for  general  distribution.  It  has  received  a  wide  reading  amongst 
college  teachers,  and  has  been  subjected  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  many  actuaries  and 
statisticians. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  the  responses  from  the  associated  institutions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  coming  from  the  &culties,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
enquiry  itself  but  from  that  of  the  institutions.  These  replies  do  not  as  a  rule  assume 
to  be  ^ven  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert,  altho  in  several  cases  the  assistance  of 
actuaries  was  obtained.  The  valuable  statement  presented  on  behalf  of  the  &culty 
of  the  University  of  California  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  members  of  that  faculty 
trained  in  actuarial  and  statistical  work,  and  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  an  expert 
opinion.  From  eight  institutions  no  replies  have  as  yet  come.  A  considerable  number 
asked  that  further  time  be  given  for  filming  such  statements  as  they  desired  to  maka 
There  are,  therefore,  in  hand  some  fifty-two  statements  of  a  formal  character  made 
either  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  or  of  the  faculties,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of 
both.  These  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  section  as  an  appendix.  An  examination  of 
these  replies  will  make  clear  both  the  points  in  which  they  agree  and  in  which  they 
differ.  Without  attempting  to  classify  these  replies,  some  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  questions  which  are  nused  by  them.  These  very  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
two  parts — those  which  refer  to  tile  deficiencies  of  the  existing  system  and  those  which 
deal  with  the  possibilities  of  the  one  which  is  proposed. 

In  the  provisional  report  the  fundamental  weaknesses  ascribed  to  our  present  sys- 
tem of  pensions  were  the  following: 

I.  A  non-contributory  pension  syston  for  college  teachers  or  for  any  other  voca- 
tional group  will  not  in  the  long  run  work  for  the  economic  betterment  of  the 
group  concerned. 

n.  Any  pension  system  maintuned  for  co]lu;e  teachers  should  receive  the  su{q)ort 
of  the  teacher  and  of  his  employer,  the  coU^e  corporation. 
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18  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUmES 

m.  Pennons  are  in  the  sctuarial  sense  deferFed  annuities.  Thejr  moat  be  codskI- 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  entering  the  profeesion  of  the  teacher,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  leaving  it.  No  such  system  of  defeired  annuities 
can  be  secure  unless  the  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set  aside  year  by  year.  Only 
under  this  arrangement  is  the  cost  determinable.  All  systems  of  paying  pensions 
out  of  current  income  have  broken  down  or  become  intolerably  burdensome. 
IV.  At  its  inception  the  Carnegie  Foundation  contemplated  a  pension  system  for 
a  limited  number  of  institutions.  The  experience  of  ten  years  shows  that  this  par- 
tial solution  of  the  problem  is  neither  adequate  nor  would  it  be  &ir  to  the  great 
majority  of  college  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  two  of  these  statements  are  the  expressions  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  experience.  The  third  is  purely  a  matter  of  actuarial  science.*  The 
fourth  is  the  expression  of  the  etperience  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Foundation 
who  have  dealt  year  by  year  with  its  problems.  I  refer  now  very  briefly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  in  the  replies  of  the  associated  institutions. 

The  question  as  to  how  a  &ee  pendoo  affects  salary  is  one  which  has  been  discussed 
for  fifty  yean.  Unless  one  is  willing  to  go  thru  the  mass  of  literature  devoted  to  it, 
he  is  bkely  to  take  his  opinion  from  the  short  span  of  his  own  personal  ei^)erience. 
Economists  who  have  followed  the  working  of  the  older  pension  systems  in  Europe 
are  in  ^r  agre^nent  that  sooner  or  later  the  free  pension  is  counted  against  the  sal- 
ary. Of  this  &ct  tbe  teacbers  in  the  associated  colleges  are  not  yet  entirely  persuaded. 
During  the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ihen  has  be^i  a 
marked  rise  in  collc^  salaries.  Tliis  rise  will  {»obably  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  independent  of  the  granting  of  a  pension,  tho  both  mark  the  eSbrt  for  a  better 
compensation  for  the  teacher.  But  when  once  the  pension  provision  has  been  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  r^me  of  college  service^  it  will  thereafter  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
remuneration.  Where  the  pension  is  a  free  pension,  it  will  inevitably  be  counted  for 
much  more  than  its  money  value.  This  b  constantly  done  at  the  present  time  by 
teacher  themselves.  A  man  of  forty,  receiving  three  thousand  dollars  in  one  of  the 
associated  colleges,  is  offered  an  increase  of  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  an  in- 
stitution in  which  no  retiring  allowance  is  provided.  An  instructor  at  thirty  is  oS^ed 
anincreaseof  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  make  a  similar  change.  Both  decline — the 
first  in  the  prospect  of  a  pension  twenty-five  years  away,  the  second  in  the  prospect 

>Tbe  Bvton  Teuben'  ReHnmait  Fund  AnocUtian.  <atmbllAed  Id  UOO  to  P«]t  pBMkn*  Of  tUQ  uunallr.  was 
n4  to  tiat  a  rMT- uid  in  ISU  to  $1W. 
o  PaiKl,  ertablUwd  In  ISU.  wu  abla  In  IBU  to  Pkt  ooItS*  Inr  nut  of  tba  pnn- 

Tba  UnwankM  Pabllc  Scbool  Tw^htb' Annnitr  and  RetiraaaitFlmd.cstabUdied  tnUMStollBruiiiiial  imd- 
rtoD*  otUM,  wu  ofallaed  In  igU  to  ndmco  Iti  penriowi  to  taOO. 

.  TtMNawTorkCltrTeadwn'RetJremnit  FBiKi,catabli*bedIiiUBtto|vaTlda  bklf-var  paniton*,  «u  noBblata 
meM  iUoUlfitloiu  In  inL  lD*Mtifmtlaa  ihowad  tbeactiurW  llabQItlei  at  the  fond  to  be  ■SR.IIKW  UHi  tha  (aela 
BSkOSaMO.  IcBTlao  dcOcinicrof  lBi74S,SU.  (Tbe  llaUUtiM  of  the  idiu  pautoo  fanda  of  tbe  dtr  were  (Mmd  to  be 
MUMMU.  tbe  uMta  tu.l«<sia.  lesTtnc  a  deOcleiicr  of  lBM,17a,tgB.) 

Tlie  Prortdenca  Pnbllc  School  Tncbara*  RcttramaDt  Ftwd,  eetaMtobed  In  isn.  to  provide  hair«ar  pimrinna.  ro- 
dneedltapenrioa  tDim.>bdlDUUcoaIdMVaalr)aSSp«teentoftbeprasd«daaMMm' 

Tbe  New  Sontb  Walai  aril  Serrjoe  Sopennnnation  AcKount,  aatmblMiod  In  list,  bad  ei 
IMS  and  the  coTBmment  awumed  the  UiMlf  tiai. 
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of  a  pennon  thir^-five  years  amy.  In  each  case  the  individual  could  have  paid  for 
bis  retiring  allowance  several  times  over  with  the  iocrease  in  salary.  If  the  general 
expression  of  opinion  b;  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  does  not  weigh  with 
the  individual  who  believes  on  a  priori  grounds  that  a  non-contributory  pension  is  >o 
much  money  added  to  his  pay,  there  is  probably  no  way  by  whidi  he  can  be  convinced 
short  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.' 

An  examination  of  the  replies  themselves,  however,  will  make  clear  the  fact  that  the 
collie  teacher  in  these  institutions  prefers  to  undertake  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  retiring  allowance  system,  not  because  he  is  oititely  convinced  of  its  financial  ad- 
vantage— for  there  still  lingers  in  bis  mind  an  impression  that  a  pension  paid  for 
by  some  one  else  is  on  the  whole  so  much  to  the  good — but  for  the  reason  that  collie 
teachers  prefer  independence  and  are  ready  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pension 
system,  provided  a  plan  is  presented  which  is  fair,  secure,  and  within  the  limit  of  their 
ability  to  pay. 

Hie  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  the  associated  coll^^  with  respect  to  the  fourth 
questi<m  raised  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  since  it  has  to  dowith  the  possible 
extension  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  to  the  general  body  of  teachers.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  replies  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this  section  brings  out  the  &ct 
that  the  teachers  in  the  associated  coll^^  are  in  practical  accord  in  holding  that  the 
primary  obligation  of  the  Foundation  is  to  the  teachers  in  these  institutions,  and  that 
their  expectations  should  be  saf^uarded  before  any  extension  of  the  system  of  retir- 
ing allowances  is  undertaken.  A  few  of  these  replies  present  the  view  that  the  inter- 
ests of  education  will  be  best  served  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation  con&ies  its  retiring 
allowances  permanentiy  to  the  present  group  of  colleges,  or  at  least  to  a  group  lim- 
ited in  number. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  question  by  the  following  statemrait  of  the  expen- 
ditures for  retiring  allowances  in  the  associated  institutions  during  the  post  year  and 
five  years  before : 
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Harvaid  UDivendty 
Yale  University 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  UniverBity 

Univenity  of  Califomia 

University  of  Minnesota 

Masaachusetts  Institute  of  Teduiology 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

l^ilane  University 

Amherst  Collie 

University  of  Wisconsia 

University  of  Virginia 

Princeton  University 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Washington  University 

Vassar  ColleKe 

University  of  Toronto 

University  of  Michigan 

New  York  University 

Dartmouth  Collie 

McGill  University 

Smith  Coll^ 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technoloiry 

Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUege 

Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 

Williams  CoUe«e 

Swarthmore  CoU^e 

University  of  KtUbuigh 

Dickinson  Collie 

Franklin  Ctdlege 

Carleton  Colle^ 

Dalhousie  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pur£e  Univerdty 

Oberlin  Coll^ 

Western  Reserve  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Wdls  College 

University  of  Vermont 

Beloit  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

RadclifTe  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Hobart  Collie 


UU-lt 

mo-11 

ts9,iaasii 

•38,768.86 

W,HH.84 

86,828.82 

85,131.08 

28,219.97 

38,856.18 

26,81Ui2 

n,080.00 

12,472.63 

20,620.00 

6,717.60 

19,943.70 

4,660.00 

15,891.66 

4,883.38 

lS,8ia88 

14,631.64 

18,308.66 

8,621.64 

18,606.06 

9,185.58 

12,186.77 

8,060.06 

11,660.00 

ll,255.e7 

11,166.00 

10,914.18 

10,786JiO 

4,265.00 

10,076.66 

6,860.00 

9,976.00 

4,067.08 

9,281.80 

— 

9,260.70 

6,480.00 

9,08a68 

5,180.00 

9,206.00 

6,950.00 

8,787.69 

10,410.68 

8,830.00 

5,248.33 

7,199.66 

9,279.68 

7,113.67 

3,361.67 

6,628.88 

8,800.24 

6,5*6.00 

5,775.03 

6,070.00 

4,350.00 

6,000.00 

2,750.00 

6,000.00 

1,986.23 

6,81&36 

8,805.00 

6,781.09 

6,445.00 

6,605.00 

1,260.00 

6,026.00 

8,425.00 

4,960.00 

1,000.00 

4,67a00 

3,260.00 

4,880.00 

8,225.00 

4,264.97 

2,615.00 

4,160.00 

4,160.00 

4,065.00 

4,065.00 

3,763.00 

2,88626 

3,280.00 

2,000.00 

8,287.34 

4,665.00 

3,230.00 

1,781.66 

3,100.00 

5,600.00 

8,001.80 

1,730.00 

2,911.00 

2,169.69 
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19U-U 

»I0-11 

UmYemtyotCiiiciiiiiaa 
BatoCdj^ 

ti^lO.00 

«4,666.00 

8,756.00 

8,766.00 

Uoiveraitv  of  Bochester 
WiOluh  College 

8,7180.00 

8,780.00 

8,581.185 

886.01 

Wealeyan  Univenity 

2,5«t.08 

3,076.00 

8,490.00 

1,000.00 

Drake  Umveroty 

8,486.80 

8,378.76 

Trinity  CoUege 

8,830.00 

1,467.68 

Knox  College 

8,830.00 

960.00 

Coe  College 
Drury  College 

8,140.00 

1,666.76 

8,066.00 

8,066.00 

Tofts  College 

1,978.06 

8,880.00 

Welled.^  College 

1388.88 

8,988.17 

HinetU  College 
Hiddlebuy  C^ego 
Colorado  CoUege 

1,840.38 

8,160.00 

1,760.00 

1,760.00 

1,606.00 

1,605.00 

Ripon  College 

1,«T4.S0 

i,6oaoo 

Union  Colli^ 

Roee  Polytechnic  Institute 

1,863.66 

1,669.85 

1,040.00 

1,040.00 

lAwTence  CoUege 

960.10 

600.00 

Indiana  University 

846.00 

^ 

706.66 

— 

Wonsester  Polytechnic  Institute 

60.60 

1,880.00 

Thoe.  S.  Clarkson  CoUege  of  Technology 

— 

— 

HamUton  CoUege 

— 

— 

dark  University 

— 

— 

$671,414.88 

•388,619.36 

It  will  be  not«d  that  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  payment  is  made  to 
five  institutions,  and  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  is  in  ten 
institutions.  The  great  universities  will  grow  in  future  more  rapidly  than  the  mod* 
erate-sized  universities  or  coU^es.  The  tendency  indicated  in  these  figures  will  there- 
fore be  accentuated  from  year  to  year.  The  midntenance  of  a  distinctive  pension  system 
for  a  limited  group  of  institutions  will  result,  therefore,  in  time  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  income  of  the  Foundation  iu  a  small  number  of  institutions. 

When  the  Carnegie  Foundation  began,  it  was  clearly  set  forth  that  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  and  any  funds  likely  in  the  future  to  come  to  them  would  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  generous  retiring  allowances  such  as  were  proposed  in  a  limited 
number  of  institutions.  Seventy-three  have  been  admitted  to  these  privileges. 

The  conception  of  the  endowment  of  a  limited  group  of  institutions  with  a  fully 
pud  retiring  allowance  system  seemed  at  that  time  sound.  Tlie  working  out  of  the 
plan  during  these  eleven  years  has  convinced  me  that  the  permanent  restriction  of  the 
beneflts  of  the  Foundation  to  a  definitely  limited  number  of  institutions  would  be 
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neitha-  in  the  interest  of  American  educfttion  nor  just  to  the  gnat  body  of  Ameri- 
can collie  teachers. 

Certain  veakneases  in  a  pension  system  restricted  to  a  limit«i<<  group  of  colleges 
whose  number  cannot  be  increased  are  evident.  Hie  purpose  of  the  diacriminatioa  is 
to  exert  a  wholesome  stimuluB  upon  all  collies.  This  stimulatiog  influence  will  dis- 
^ipear  if  these  colleges  can  never  hope  to  attain  to  the  elect. 

Such  a  separation  operates  to  create  on  educational  tariff  in  favor  of  the  small  group 
.  of  selected  collies,  and  if  permanent,  would  be  at  least  of  doubtful  wisdom.  "Hie 
I  arrangement  tends  to  restrict  the  healthy  migration  of  teachers  from  one  coll^^  to 
another.  It  is  important  to  throw  no  barriers  in  the  way  of  this  migration.  When  a 
weak  ooll^^  brings  a  strong  teacher  to  its  sra^oe  from  a  well-known  institution  his 
influence  may  be  ouutly  the  force  needed  for  its  upbuilding,  llie  reasons  for  a  genoal 
and  democratic  solution  of  this  important  question  are  deeper  than  tJioae  im^^ed  by 
these  considerations  of  detail 

Tlie  object  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  is  to  contribute  not  to  a  particular  insti- 
faition,  but  to  make  fuller  and  richer  the  opportunity  open  to  the  American  teaclier. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  someirfiere  near  a  thousand  institutions 
calling  themadves  colltgea  or  universities.  A  large  number  of  these  are  still  collies 
in  name  only.  No  one  can  tell  at  this  day  how  many  of  tbem  will  become  fruitful  and 
strong  educati<mal  forces  in  their  respective  states.  It  is,  however,  dear  that  many  of 
them  are  on  the  way  to  attain  this  position.  A  number  are  comparable  now  with  many 
of  the  assodated  collies  by  any  criterion  of  academic  worth.  To  draw  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  such  institutions  involves  a  discrimination  which  ought  not  to  be 
made  permanrnt. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  may  conceive  of  their  trust  from  two 
ptnnts  of  view.  Iliey  may  consider  it  a  trust  definitely  detramined  by  the  Founder 
and  intoided  only  to  provide  for  the  direct  payment  of  retiring  allowances  upon  a 
generous  scale,  and  confine  these  necessarily  to  a  few  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  conceive  their  trust  as  one  committed  to  tbem  by  the  Founder,  to  be  worked 
out  along  the  general  lines  indicated  by  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  in  the 
largest  posrible  manner  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  whatev^  does  this  is  in  the  interest  of  all  colleges  and  of  all 
universities. 

Mr.  Cam^e  deliberately  gave  to  his  trustees  full  power  to  carry  out  such  a  de- 
vdopment.  Of  the  wisdom  of  a  contributory  system  he  soon  became  convinced,  but 
the  power  and  responsitnlity  for  the  development  of  the  pension  system  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future  he  left  absolutely  to  his  trustees.  It  is  for  them  to  (d»>oBe  as 
between  these  two  conceptions,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  ezpressitm  of  a  sound 
educational  statesmanship. 

When  we  began  there  was  little  knowledge  available  as'  to  the  working  of  any  of 
tbese  proUems.  Tlie  ten  years  of  our  history  have  served  to  bring  together  the  ezpe- 
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rience  of  the  whole  world  in  tihis  matter.  It  would  seem  now  that  the  part  of  the  tnu- 
teea  to  icadjust  the  pension  system  started  ten  years  ago  in  accordance  with  this  know- 
ledge. The  question  for  decision  is  not  one  of  mere  detail.  It  is  more  &r-reaching.  It  is 
this:  Assuming  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  associated  collies  and  their  teachers 
have  been  met,  is  it  wiser  to  develop  a  system  of  pensions  available  on  equal  terms  to 
the  great  body  of  teachers  and  to  all  coUe^ea  of  acknowledged  service  and  fhiitfulneas, 
or  is  it  in  the  interest  of  education  and  of  the  teaching  profession  to  confine  these 
pensi<His  to  the  present  group  of  institutions? 

Ilw  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  a  plan  can  be  devised 
upon  the  contributoty  basis  that  shaU  be  sound  and  permanent,  that  shall  impose  opon 
the  teacher  aod  upon  his  college  a  financial  load  not  only  within  their  financial  ability, 
but  one  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  collq^  corporation  can  afford  to  shift  to 
other  shoulders.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  present  such  a  plan. 

In  the  replies  of  the  associated  cdleges  one  question  overshadows  aU  others.  Will 
the  "just  expectations"  of  the  teachers  in  the  associated  collies  be  fiilly  met? 

What  are  these  *<just  expectations"? 

When  the  Foundation  made  its  first  announcement,  the  trustees,  after  adt^ting 
rules  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penuon,  the  age  of  retironent,  and  similar  conditions, 
included  in  these  rules  the  following  provision : 

RoLB  "X. .  The  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  retains  the 
power  to  alter  these  rules  in  sudi  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as  desira- 
ble for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

For  what  reason  was  this  condition  attached  P  What  do  the  words  meaoP  Are  the 
pensions  ofiered  under  this  proviso  conditional  or  contractual? 

Some  of  those  in  the  associated  coll^ea  hold  that  retiring  allowances  granted  under 
such  terms  are  contracts;  that  the  youngest  instructor  who  last  year  entered  one  of 
the  associated  collies  has  a  vested  right  to  a  retiring  allowance  from  the  Foundation 
a  generation  hence. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  the  Foundation,  ten  years  ago,  announced  its 
rules  governing  retiring  aUowanoes,  this  reservation  was  sharjJy  criticized,  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  was  guaranteed,  in  contrast  with  the  contractual  nature  of  the 
pensions  already  established  in  a  few  of  the  older  universities. 

The  occasion  for  the  insertion  of  this  proviso  and  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
trustees  at  the  time  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  trustees  realized  that  they  were 
starting  on  an  unknown  path,  that  estimates  for  the  future  were  subject  to  great  errors, 
that  the  support  which  might  later  be  forthcoming  for  the  pension  system  must  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  the  action  of  others,  and  that  above  all  a  lai^er  experience 
might  show  that  modification  of  the  plan  was  "desirable  for  the  beo^t  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachas,"  They  therefore  reserved  the  power  to  make  such  modification.  Nat- 
urally they  had,  as  honorable  men,  the  purpose  to  cany  out  any  such  modificatioD  with 
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rtrict  r^mrd  to  the  "jost  cxpecUtknu"  of  the  tiailmiii  in  tba  ocdkgn  admittod  to  the 
privilq^  of  the  retuing  ftllowaneea.  To  modify  the  praaent  rules  in  aod)  mMUMr  u 
to  work  hardship  or  iDCODTenience  upoD  ttmiiita»  whose  plans  for  the  fiiture  have  been 
diaped  to  coofonn  to  tb^m  would  be  manifieBtly  unjost.  How  mucli  moi  twen^  or 
twen^-five  yean  away  from  retirement  have  dianged  their  life  plans  in  eqwctatiaa 
of  sa^  a  pension  is,  bowerer,  a  debatable  question.  The  daim  that  an  instractor  who 
has  just  cntend  ooe  of  these  institutiona  has  a  rested  ri^it  in  a  pensiaa  tbir^  jean 
henoe  upon  these  exact  temu  would  not  be  conceded  bj  any  &ir  or  impartial  tri- 
bunaL  Tlte  re^xinsilnlity  to  detennine  what  is  a  rpafpfmihlf  and  just  exocise  of  the 
power  of  revisi<»i  retained  by  the  trustees,  and  whether  sodi  rensitni  at  this  time  is 
"desiraUe  for  the  beneSt  of  the  whole  body  of  teadkers,"  is  one  which  the  tmstees 
keenly  realise,  and  whidi  they  will  do  thdr  utmost  to  disdiarge  htxKirahly  and  wiady. 
In  the  effort  to  woi^  out  this  arrangemrat  in  practical  form  two  things  oo^it  not 
to  be  forgot.  The  teadieTB  in  a  group  of  institutions  not  at  preamt  indoded  in  the 
associated  collies  and  oniTcnities,  but  whose  wtM^isoompaimbletothatofnumyaf 
them,  have  also  had  frtMn  the  b^inning  "  expectatums."  Tliese  institntioDa,  if  now 
admitted  to  the  system  of  insurance  and  annuities,  will  for  a  gencmtion  &ee  a  most 
difficult  protdem  of  whidi  Ihe  associated  colleges  are  rdieredf  that  w,  the  burden  of 
tha  accrued  liabilities  of  their  older  men.  It  is  not  possiUe  for  the  Poondation  or  any 
other  endowment,  however  large,  to  undertake  this  buidoi  tat  all  the  odl^es  <rf  tlw 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  very  slight  variati<m  of  the  present  rules — such,  fw  ez- 
am]de,  as  the  raising  of  the  minimum  age  of  retirement  ten  yean  henoe — would  give 
a  margin  l^  irfiich  this  load  could  be  lightened  and  the  proUan  of  these  institntians 
made  easier  during  this  tnnsiti<Hi  period.  When  one  conaidtn  the  expectations  of 
tiwfddermen — butwiwi  the  ages  of  56  and  70,  for  example — in  institoticms  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  asKidated  list,  these  expectatimn  seem  wei{^^  in  comparisni  with 
those  of  a  young  instructor  in  one  of  the  associated  univexsitiea.  Tliese  young  men  to 
wltom  the  (^iportunities  of  the  rtew  insurance  and  annuity  plans  are  fully  open  will 
not  themsdves  ask  that  their  "expectations"  of  thirty  or  forty  years  haice  diwplafT 
tiiose  of  men  grown  old  as  teadters  and  to  whom  no  sodi  <^>portunity  is  open. 
One  other  fact  was  not  deariy  imderstood  by  all  tcadMts  in  the  asaociatsd  otd- 

f  leges.  No  cme  has  jm^ioeed  to  divert  the  income  of  the  pnsent  endowment  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  pension  system  until  the  obligaticms  of  the  present  pensions  are  met 
Ibit  settii^  ap  of  tha  new  machinery  must  be  financed  by  new  funds.  All  this  has 
been  ■—--—*  firom  the  b^inning.  One  cannot,  however,  consistently  demand  that 
these  retirir^  allowances  be  made  into  contracts  to  be  carried  out  during  the  next 
generation  mider  the  ^edae  rules  now  in  use  and  at  the  same  time  expect  that  a 
large  part  of  tlM  oast  of  the  old  age  penaons  in  institutions  admitted  nndo-  the  new 
plan  be  also  carried  by  the  Foundation. 

F«r  fifty  years  all  Ute  present  income  of  the  Foundation  (and  much  m(»e)  wiD  be 
iMiniTjr  to  pnwkle  retiring  allowmnoei  for  teMben  now  in  the  asaociated  ooUegea. 
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During  this  period  the  participati<Hi  of  the  Foundation  in  the  new  system  of  insurance 
and  annuities  must  Dccessarily  be  limited  to  what  is  necessary  to  set  up  and  maintun 
the  machinery  of  a  Bound  pension  system  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.  In  the 
endeavor  to  accomplish  this  great  result  the  Foundation  counts  upon  a  hospitable  and 
g^terous  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges  toward  the  extension  of  the 
pension  system  to  thdr  brethren  on  the  outside  whose  "expectations"  are  less  definite. 

The  following  suggestions  as  to  possible  changes  in  the  present  rules  will  be  found 
amongst  the  replies  of  the  associated  institutions : 

(1)  That  the  minimum  retiring  age  be  advanced  to  67  years  or  beyond. 

(S)  That  the  maximum  pension  in  the  future  be  82500. 

(S)  That  the  scale  of  all  pensions  be  reduced. 

(4)  lliat  the  present  pensions  be  made  contractufd. 

(5)  1%at  the  rules  be  changed  so  as  to  enable  teachers  at  65  to  enter  upon  par- 
tial participation  in  the  pension  benefits  without  complete  cessation  of  teaching. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  teacha:  acc^t  an  agreed  proportion  of  his  salary  and 
receive  a  paision  benefit  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  salary  relinquished. 

To  illustrate.  A  teacher  receiving  $3000  is  entitied  on  retirement  at  65  to  a 
pen«on  of  81900.  If  he  arranges  to  retain  three-quarters  work  and  three-quar> 
ters  pay,  he  would  receive  under  this  arrangement  one-fourth  of  his  pulsion, 
making  his  total  compensation  t%725. 

Should  he  arrange  to  do  half-work  on  half-pay,  he  would  receive  half  his  pen- 
sion, making  bis  total  remuneration  $2460. 

Should  he  arrange  to  do  one-fourth  work  and  receive  one-fourth  pay,  be  would 
receive  three-fourths  of  his  pension,  making  a  total  compensation  of  $3176. 
I  now  turn  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  collie  teachers  and  trustees  touching 

tbe  proposed  plan.  The  matter  falls  under  two  heads,  first  the  purpose  and  principles 

of  a  pension  ^stem,  second  the  advantage  to  the  individual  teai^r  of  combining  a 

term  insurance  policy  with  an  annuity  contract. 

In  order  to  focus  the  discussion  upon  fundamentals  rather  than  details,  I  restate 

in  the  briefest  form  the  essential  principles  of  the  plan  proposed,  stripped  of  details. 

Until  these  underlying  principles  ore  accepted  there  b  no  occasion  to  discuss  details. 


The  Fundamental  Principles  of  a  Pension  System 

A  PeDsion  System  like  Insurance  is  an  effort  to  meet  by  some  form 

of  codperation  certun  economic  and  social  needs  which  many  members 

of  the  existing  social  order  are  unable  to  satisfy  as  individuals.  The 

needs  themselves  and  the  occasion  for  the  cooperation  arise  out  of  the 
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modem  industrial  and  vocational  organization  of  society.  Under  this 
r^me  lai^  groups  of  men,  in  trades  and  vocations,  must  live  and 
support  their  families  upon  annual  wages  or  salaries  limited  in  amount 
Society  rightly  assumes  that,  so  long  as  the  bodily  and  mental  powers 
of  the  individual  are  not  impaired,  he  shall  remain  a  self-sustaining 
economic  unit  in  the  body  politic.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
conserve  to  him  this  independence  and  this  sense  of  responsibility.  De- 
pendence is  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  overtake  him 
and  his  fiimily.  The  risks  which  threaten  dependence  arise  out  of  the 
economic  relation  which  exists  between  a  fixed  wage  and  the  hazards 
incident  to  human  life.  They  vary  with  different  groups  and  callings. 
To  teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  live  upon  modest  salaries,  but  who  have 
nevertheless  secure  tenure  of  place,  three  such  risks  are  of  primary  im- 
portance :  That  of  premature  death  of  the  teacher,  with  the  consequent 
dependence  of  his  &mily ;  and  those  of  failure  of  income-earning  power 
due  to  old  age  or  to  disability,  either  of  which  may  bring  dependence 
to  both  the  teacher  and  his  &mily. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  must  underlie  any  such  coopera- 
tion are  few.  They  are  in  part  the  expression  of  social  and  economic 
experience,  in  part  the  requirements  of  actuarial  science.  They  may 
therefore  be  considered  in  two  groups. 


1.  The  function  of  a  pension  system  is  to  secure  to  the  individual 
who  participates  in  it  protection  against  the  risk  of  dependence  due 
to  old  age  or  to  disabuity. 

2.  The  obligation  to  secure  this  protection  for  himself  and  for  his 
family  rests  first  upon  the  individual  This  is  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
ligations of  the  existing  social  order.  Society  has  done  its  best  for 
the  individual  when  it  provides  the  machinery  by  which  he  may  ob- 
tain this  protection  at  a  cost  within  his  reasonable  ability  to  pay. 
8.  Men,  either  on  salary  or  on  wages,  are,  in  the  economic  sense, 
employees.  The  employer,  whether  a  government,  a  corporation, 
or  an  individual,  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  some  pension  system  which  shall  enable  old  or  disabled 
employees  to  retire  under  satisfactory  conditions.  In  addition,  so- 
ciety demands  to-day  tiiat  the  employer  assume  some  part  in  the 
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moral  and  social  betterment  of  his  employees.  The  obligation  of  the 
employer  to  cooperate  in  sustaining  a  pension  system  is  primarily 
a  finMieial  one,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  moral  one. 

4.  A  pension  system  designed  for  any  group  of  industrial  or  voca- 
tional woi^ers  should  rest  upon  the  cooperation  of  employee  and 
employer. 

5.  Teachers  pensions  should  be  stipendiary  in  character,  amount- 
ing to  a  &ir  proportion  of  the  active  pay. 

U 

1.  In  actuarial  terms  a  pension  is  a  deferred  annuity  upon  the  life 
oi  one  or  more  individuals,  payable  upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions. 

2.  In  order  that  an  individual  participating  in  a  pension  system 
may  be  assured  of  his  annuity  when  due,  one  condition  is  indispen- 
sable: There  must  be  set  aside,  year  by  year,  the  reserve  necessary, 
with  its  accumulated  interest,  to  provide  the  annuity  at  the  age 
agreed  upon.  On  no  other  conditions  can  the  participator  obtain  a 
satisfiactory  contract  The  man  of  thirty  who  participates  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  under  which  he  expects  an  annuity  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  in  the  future  will  take  some  risk  of  disappointment  in  acc^t- 
ing  any  arrangement  less  secure  than  a  contractual  one. 

8.  A  pension  system  conducted  upon  the  actuarial  basis  of  setting 
aside,  year  by  year,  the  necessary  reserve  is  the  only  pension  system 
whose  cost  can  be  accurately  estimated  in  advance. 

4.  A  method  by  which  a  pension  is  paid  for  in  advance  in  annual  or 
monthly  instahnents  is  the  most  practical  plan  which  can  be  de- 
vised for  purchasing  a  deferred  annuity,  provided  that  the  contri- 
butions begin  early  m  the  employee's  career,  and  provided  also  that 
the  contributions  paid  in  year  by  year  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
current  interest  for  safe  investmente. 

5.  As  a  matter  of  practical  administration,  a  pension  system  should 
apply  to  a  group  whose  members  live  imder  comparable  financial 
ana  economic  conditions.  To  attain  its  full  purpose,  participation  in 
the  pension  system  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed  minimum  should 
form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service  or  employment  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  co5perating  in  the  pension  system. 
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CONCLUSION 

A  contributory  system  conducted  and  supported  by  the  joint  coop- 
eration of  employees  and  employer,  and  which  sets  aside  year  by  year 
the  reserve  necessary  to  provide  each  pension  when  due,  offers  the  only 
form  of  pension  cooperation  for  large  groups  of  wage-earners  or  salaried 
employees  which  is  at  once  fair,  permanent,  and  of  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  relies  of  the  associated  institutions  will  be  found  a  wide  variety  of  opiniona 
touching  these  fundamental  propositions.  Before  dealing  with  them,  however,  and 
while  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  plan  are  clearly  before  our  eyes,  it  seems  wise 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  matters  of  general  importance. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  this  discussion  is  due  wholly  to  a  lack  of 
funds,  that  if  ten  or  twenty  miUions  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  endowment  of  Uw 
Foundation,  the  question  of  a  reform  of  the  pension  plan  would  not  have  been  raised. 
An  inspection  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  pension  system  as  presented  above  ought  to 
dispel  this  belief.  If  these  principles  are  sound,  no  amount  of  additional  endowment 
wouldjustify  the  perpetuation  of  a  pension  system  on  any  oth^  basis.  My  recommen- 
dations in  this  matter  have  been  made  without  reference  to  the  question  of  support. 
It  is  for  the  trustees  to  decide  in  the  light  of  our  experience  and  of  the  experience 
of  the  world  what  is  a  sound  pension  system,  and  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
Cam^e  Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Teadters  have  not  entirely  appreciated  how  greatly  the  system  of  insurance  and 
annuities  here  proposed  increases  the  freedom  of  the  Foundation  in  dealing  with  col- 
leges and  with  individual  teachers.  To  one  who  deals  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year  as  an  executive  with  the  administration  of  this  trust  certain  incongruities  and 
inequalities  become  more  evident  and  more  pressing. 

The  Charter  of  the  Foundation  repeated  with  great  literalness  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  Founder's  deed  of  gift.  In  this  there  is  provision  for  pensions  to  be  paid 
to  teachers  as  individuals,  but  there  are  also  arbitrary  distinctions  between  institu- 
tions on  the  ground  of  sectarianism.  The  trustees  themselves  added  a  further  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  educational  standards.  These  two  purposes — the  service  to  the 
individual  teacher  and  the  discrimination  among  institutions — do  not  necessarily 
function  together. 

To  illustrate.  Dickinson  College,  which  is  Methodist,  has  nothing  in  its  charter 
fixing  the  denominational  status  of  its  trustees.  Its  professors  have  the  privileges 
of  the  Csmegie  Foundation  pensions.  Brown  University,  which  is  administered  in  a 
broad  spirit,  and  whose  faculty  are  chosen  without  denominational  discrimination, 
is  excluded  on  the  technicality  of  a  charter  granted  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  situation:  one  is  to  continue  to  admin- 
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ister  the  trust  in  the  strict  letter;  the  other  is  to  so  widen  the  bans  of  the  pension 
system  (with  the  Founder's  approval)  as  to  do  substantial  justice  and  aocomplii^  his 
real  purpose.  The  system  of  insurance  and  annuities  under  the  conditions  proposed 
gives  such  freedom.  While  the  Foundation  could  not  under  this  plan  pay  a  disability 
pension  to  individual  professors  in  Brovm  Univendty,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
teachers  in  an  institution  like  Brown  should  not  participate  in  the  insurance  and  in 
the  old  age  annuities. 

The  same  situation  hcMa  good  in  dealing  with  the  individual  teacher.  The  purpose 
of  the  Foundation  is  the  betterment  of  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  While  its  charter 
compels  it  to  make  certain  discriminations  among  institutions,  it  is  hi^y  desixable 
that  these  be  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  teacher,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  partly  responsible  for  conditions  which  exclude  his  institutitm.  The  plan  here  pro- 
posed presents  such  elasticity  in  dealing  with  the  individual  teatdter  upon  a  generous 
basis. 

The  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  as  here  proposed  contemplates  a  greater  free- 
dom for  the  individual  teacher  in  every  way.  He  is  less  dependent  on  the  status  of 
his  college.  He  takes  his  annuity  contract  with  him  in  migrating  from  one  collie  to 
another.  The  time  of  retirement  can  be  arranged  at  any  time  in  which  the  teacher 
and  his  collie  may  agree  upon  it.  All  this  makes  for  greater  freedom  both  for  the 
teacher  and  his  college. 

There  is  great  need  that  the  o|^rtanities  of  this  system  of  insurance  and  annui- 
ties be  open  to  the  great  body  of  younger  teachers  who  have  good  training  and  scbd- 
arly  devotion.  When  such  a  regime  has  been  a  generation  in  use,  there  will  seldom  be 
occasion  to  pay  a  direct  pension  except  to  the  teacher  disabled  by  the  misfortune  of 
disease  or  accidenL 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  statements  <^  the  associated  insti- 
tutions. I  r^ret  that  it  is  impassible  to  print  the  hundreds  of  individual  letters,  which 
are  quite  as  illuminating  as  the  more  formal  resolutions. 

With  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  provide  protection  for  himself 
and  his  family  against  the  hazards  of  dependence,  there  is  practically  a  unanimous 
opinion.  The  traditions  of  indqiendence  and  individuality  are  strong  amongst  teach- 
ers, and  they  are  ready  to  do  their  share  in  the  support  of  a  penuon  system,  pro- 
vided it  is  made  clear  that  such  participation  means  reasonable  cost  and  satis&ctory 
security. 

The  replies  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  do  not  reveal  any  such  uoanimi^ 
with  r^ard  to  the  third  statement  of  the  first  group.  The  obligation  of  the  onployer 
to  cooperate  in  the  pmision  system  is  not  so  univeraally  admitted.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that,  while  most  teachers  admit  the  general  principle  that  the  on- 
ployer is  obligated  financially  and  morally  to  cooperate  in  a  retiring  system  for  his 
emjdoyees,  this  general  principle  is  held  not  to  apply  to  the  coH^e  or  to  the  univer^ 
sity  in  its  capacity  as  employer.  It  is  argued  that  business  corporations,  since  they 
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are  conducted  for  profit,*  can  afford  to  undertake  such  participatioii,  but  that  col- 
h^ea  and  universities  are  not  conducted  for  profit,  and  that  any  income  (^propriated 
hy  the  college  authorities  to  cooperation  in  a  retiring  allowance  plan  means  just  so 
much  withdrawn  from  other  collie  needs. 

It  does  not  require  long  consideration  to  bring  out  the  weakness  of  this  reasoning,  or 
to  realize  that  the  acknowledgment  by  the  college  government  of  its  duty  to  assume 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  the  employer  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  teadier.  Tids 
oUigatioQ  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  special  work  of  the  employer,  it  inheres  in 
the  tdationship  itself.  A  few  universities  have  already  accepted  it  Ilie  corporation  of 
Yale,  in  formulating  its  statutes  relating  to  pensions  (1897),  asserts,  **The  obligation 
of  the  Corporation  to  pay  retiring  allowances  shall  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
their  obligation  to  pay  salaries."  This  statement  is  repeated  in  the  Harvard  statutes 
(1899),  and  in  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (1912).  The  whole  decision  rests 
upon  the  question  whether  a  participation  in  a  retiring  allowance  system  for  old  (^ 
disabled  employees  is  one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  a  corporation  to  its  employees, 
assuming  that  sudi  participation  has  a  reasonable  proportion  to  other  obligations. 

There  are  duties  of  the  individual  which  no  man  may  shift  to  other  shoulders  with- 
out loss  of  moral  power.  It  is  equally  true  that  organized  groups  of  men  forming  cor-  , 
porations  have  certain  duties  which  they  may  not  transfer  or  disregard.  Ihe  collie 
government  cannot  del^ate  to  othen  the  obligation  to  deal  fairly  and  humanely 
with  its  employees,  the  collcf;e  teachers ;  to  guarantee  them  honorable  security  of  posi- 
tion, freedom  of  action,  decent  salaries,  and  a  fair  cooperation  in  some  form  of  pro- 
tection against  those  hazards  of  their  professional  life  which  affect  the  interest  of  both 
teacher  and  college. 

The  sincere  recognition  of  these  obligations  by  the  government  of  the  ooU^e  in- 
volves corresponding  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  body — the  obli- 
gation of  common  loyalty  and  of  personal  devotion  to  the  cause  the  collie  serves; 
the  obligation  to  translate  academic  security  and  academic  freedom  in  t^ms  of  wise 
action,  not  in  t«rms  of  ^otbm  or  self -exploitation ;  the  oUigation  of  scholarly  sin- 
cerity and  modesty. 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  governing  body  and  the  teaching  body  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  been  vigorously  discussed  during  the  past  ten  years.  Out  of  this  dis- 
cussion wiU  come  in  time  a  clearer  appreciation  of  their  respective  fields  and  a  more 
qrmpatbetic  acknowledgment  of  their  mutual  obligations. 

One  transformation  has  come  about  in  the  American  collc^  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  has  gone  tai  to  affect  both  teachers  and  governing  boards  in  envisag- 
ing their  individual  and  corporate  obligations.  During  this  period  the  American  col- 
lege or  university  has  become  a  systematic  agency  for  the  solicitation  of  money.  In 
no  country  and  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  so  lai^  a  part  of  the  energy 

*  AsBmaRw  of  hct,  bwiDeM  corponthMu  >MiUBfiw  rach  oUlsatiooa  do  M  wlthgat  oooditkolns  tlum  on  iDtnn 
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(tf  college  adminiBtrRtion  gone  into  systematic  begging.  Much  lias  been  said  concern- 
iiig  the  e&ct  of  this  upon  the  individual  teacher  or  student.  Tlie  danger  is  a  real  one. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  money  wisely  to  the  individual  unless  it  be  to 
g^re  wisely  to  a  corporation,  for  the  corporation  may  be  donoralized  thru  giving  quite 
as  truly  as  the  individual. 

The  fact  that  collies  are  agencies  for  systematic  solicitation  of  money  has  ob- 
scured in  some  measure  the  question,  What  are  the  primary  obligations  of  the  ccdlege 
government — to  its  students,  to  its  teachers,  to  the  public?  The  tenden^  is  to  meas- 
ure these  obligations  in  terms  of  the  money  whi<di  can  be  obtained  rather  than  in 
terms  of  what  the  obligations  themselves  are.  Let  us  come  back  to  fundamental  con- 
siderations. A  collie  governing  board  has  by  reason  of  its  tdations  to  the  human 
beings  in  its  employment  certain  primary  obligations.  Is  the  cooperation  in  a  retir- 
ing allowance  provision  one  of  these  primary  obligations  P 

The  argument  that  money  appropriated  by  the  college  from  its  income  to  such  a 
purpose  withdraws  by  so  much  its  support  of  other  collie  needs  requires  a  moments 
examination. 

Every  college  governing  board  is  confronted  by  a  situation  under  which  it  has  many 
more  denumds  upon  it  than  it  can  meet.  It  devotes  its  incMne  to  those  purposes  that 
on  the  whole  it  considers  most  desirable.  Some  coU^es  that  feel  thetnselvea  unable  to 
cooperate  in  a  retiring  allowance  plan  find  the  money  to  advertise,  to  build  a  stadium, 
to  add  buildings,  and  to  solicit  more  students.  The  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
is  dependent  on  the  point  of  view. 

Each  collie  board  dealing  with  the  real  or  fancied  needs  for  expansion  in  all  direc- 
tions must  also  find  certain  directions  in  which  to  keep  down  expense.  The  most  com- 
mon method  of  saving  money  for  general  purposes  is  to  economize  in  teachers'  salaries. 
Every  dollar  devoted  to  increasing  the  salary  of  a  teacher  means  so  much  withdrawn 
from  all  other  good  causes — additional  laboratories,  new  subjects,  more  teadien,  ' 
more  buildings,  more  playgrounds,  more  stud^its.  The  way  to  save  money  to  carry  out 
these  multiform  desires  and  ambitions  is  to  cut  down  the  pay  of  the  teachers  to  the 
lowest  point.  This  resource  for  saving  money  exceeds  all  others. 

like  matter  is  one  of  simple  common  sense  and  fair  dealing.  Has  an  emfdoyer  cer* 
tain  obligations  qua  employer?  Does  the  collie  corporation  recognize  sudi  obliga- 
tions toward  its  employees?  Is  the  participatioD  in  the  retiring  allowance  system  one 
of  these  obligations?  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  need  to  spend  time  upon  it. 

The  second  group  of  fundamental  principles  applicable  to  a  pension  system  are 
simply  the  results  of  actuarial  science. 

A  life  insurance  company  may  not,  under  the  law,  write  life  insurance  contcactiand 
undertake  to  fulfil  them  out  of  the  current  income  which  it  may  have  forty  years 
benoe.  The  law  compels  the  company  to  set  aride  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary 
with  its  accumulation  to  pay  poliraes  as  ih^  may  accrue.  In  thinking  of  a  pension 
system  we  are  disposed  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  teacher  about  to 
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leave  tike  service.  This  is  natund  eaou^  but  from  Uie  financial  p<nnt  of  view  it  is 
fatal  A  pension  sjstem  so  conceived  is  timy  to  start — it  costs  but  little  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  its  load  is  an  ever  increasing  sum  which  no  man  can  estimate  in  advance. 

A  teacher  at  age  thirty  and  expecting  his  retiring  allowance  at  sixty-five  or  later 
ought  to  have  the  security  of  a  contract.  There  is  no  basis  upon  which  this  contract 
can  be  entered  into  except  to  set  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary  to  produce 
the  aiwuity  when  due.  Hiis  matter  is  not  one  open  to  debate,  it  is  merely  the  mathe- 
matical expressioD  of  actuarial  science. 

Exactly  the  same  things  are  true  with  r^ard  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  annuity 
when  it  accrues.  The  cheapest  possible  form  of  providing  it  at  a  given  time  in  the 
future  is  to  do  so  by  *T>nnft1  payments  extending  over  a  long  period.  These  are  purely 
questions  of  actuarial  computation,  concerning  which  competent  actuaries  will  not 
differ. 

A  woni  should  be  said  with  regard  to  one  matter  touched  upon  in  the  fifth  paia- 
gnqih  of  this  second  group,  since  it  is  a  question  which  receives  frequent  menticm  in 
the  replies  sent  in  from  the  associated  institutions. 

It  is  stated  in  this  paragraph  that  **  to  attain  its  full  purpose,  participation  in  the 
pension  system  to  the  extent  ofan  agreed  minimum  should  form  aoondition  of  enta> 
ing  the  service  or  employment  the  members  of  which  are  cooperating  in  the  pension 
system."  This  exptession  also  is  one  founded  upon  economic  experience.  The  truth  of 
it  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  one  who  will  go  into  the  facts. 

It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  compulsory  participation  in  a  pension 
system  should  he  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation.  I  have  not 
proposed  that  tMs  should  be  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  notwith- 
standing the  &ct  that  in  my  judgment  it  will  in  time  come  about.  Collie  teachers, 
like  other  men,  are  averse  to  any  form  of  compulsory  participation,  either  in  pro- 
posed benefits  or  other  forms  of  activity.  It  is  my  notion  that  the  chaiacter  of  the 
participation  should  be  determined  by  each  institution.  Each  college  should  decide 
whether  it  will  require  of  the  men  who  enter  the  teacher's  life  in  its  service  a  mini- 
mum participation  in  the  retiring  allowance,  or  not.  The  question  will  in  a  few  years 
settle  itself.  The  experience  of  railroads  in  the  matter  of  participation  in  hospital  dues 
is  illuminating.  Such  participation  has  become  after  a  few  years  compulsory  with  the 
practically  unanimous  ^proval  of  employees.  The  advantages  of  participation  in  the 
pension  plan  to  the  young  man  entering  upon  the  teacher's  calling  will  be  so  great 
that  teachers  may  be  trusted  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Ilius  a  young  instructor 
at  twenty-five  decides  to  begin  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  dollar  annuity  availa- 
ble at  sixty -five.  The  cost  is  approximately  ten  dollars  a  month.  If  his  coU^e  ofTers 
to  pay  half  of  this  sum,  and  if  in  addition  a  disability  allowance  is  provided  by  the 
Foundation,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  a  man  so  circumstanced  could  otherwise  make  a 
use  of  his  money  bringing  to  him  and  to  his  family  such  important  results.  While, 
therefore,  the  experience  of  the  world  shows  that  compulsory  participation  in  a  pen- 
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sion  lystem  is  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  it  may  have  its  fiiU 
result,  it  would  seem  to  me  wiser  to  leave  this  matter  to  be  settled  by  each  collie  in 
conference  with  its  teachers,  with  the  expectation  that  amongst  a  group  of  men  as 
intelligent  as  teachers,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  advantages  which  are  o^red,  the 
participation  of  college  teachers  will  become  universal.' 

In  several  of  these  commtuications  the  question  of  the  payment  of  taxes  levied  by 
the  states  on  premiums  paid  by  those  who  insure  is  raised.  The  answer  to  this  can- 
not be  definitely  given.  The  fraternal  orders  have  been  able  to  escape  these  taxes  <hi 
the  ground  that  their  aim  is  pbilantliropic  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  agency  con- 
templated here  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  would  be  subject  to  this 
tax. 

Finally,  a  word  needs  to  be  said  as  to  the  disability  benefit  and  the  reasons  why 
it  is  recommended  that  this  be  carried  by  the  Foundation. 

At  the  end  of  ten  yean  of  the  administeLtion  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  three  benefits  provided  under  its  rules  is  as  follows: 
Retiring  allowances — 80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
Widows*  pensions — 15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
Disability  pensions — S  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  determination  as  to  what  constitutes  disability  is  a  difficult  one,  and  has  al- 
ways proved  a  troublesome  matter  for  insurance  companies.  All  conditions  attaching 
to  insurance  and  annuity  benefits  need  to  be  stated  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  sim- 
pler the  better,  Hiere  can  be  no  question  between  the  company  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  life  insurance  policy  as  to  its  payment.  It  depends  upon  a  definite  indisputable 
fitct — the  death  of  the  insured.  In  the  same  way  the  annuity  is  due  at  a  definite  age, 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  determination  whether  a  man  is 
disaUed  to  the  extent  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher  is  one 
involving  difficult  decisions. 

The  experience  of  the  Foundation  in  this  matter  is  illuminating.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  disability  was  complete,  and  the  teacher  either  died  in  a  short 
time  or  remuned  a  helpless  invalid.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  took  place.  In  certain  cases 
those  drawing  disability  pensions  have  taken  up  other  occupations,  and  are  enjoying 
larger  incomes  than  they  had  as  teachers,  while  drawing  pensions  for  total  disability. 
TUs  is  due  to  the  very  generous  terms  under  which  the  Foundation  has  hitherto  given 
disability  pensions.  For  example,  the  loss  of  hearing  has  been  held  to  disqualify  a  man 
for  teaching,  and  he  has  received  a  pension  and  generally  sought  other  employment, 

■TboM  wtw  have  Mlowed  Uil*  dl«:iiMlon  >ra  ref>n«d  to  the  JHffMft  ^iMiial  RtpQrt  o(  llw  PTMldant  of  Um  Poaiida- 
tko  (PMH  w^t),  conlaliilnc  a  tall  dcKriptlDD  of  the  Pcdcntcd  PeiHian  Sjratem  of  tbo  BnclUb  UslTcnltla*.  Foiii> 
tMD  huUtnttofu  partkliMte  In  thte  (ratco.  It  wa<  adopted  on  Ibe  MawuDeDdatloa  of  a  laiy  able  OwimImIim, 
wh<M  cfaalrman  «u  Sto  WtUlam  HeCoinlek.  awl  of  whidi  Proftnor  Jimn  A.  Bwliir.  »r  WlUian  04ei.  Sir  ArtfaoT 
W.  Rkker,  Sir  Waltw  RatetA  and  Sir  Jokn  Rhn  were  mtmbn*.  11m  plan  lacloda*  InniraiKa  and  annaitka.  aitd 
prarldca  a  B  pet  cent  contribotka  on  tba  part  of  tntb  U>e  proflMor  and  tbe  onlTcnltr.  rvtfdpaticio  la  tba  otttA 
-* itablUtcd  Blnimnm  I*  caapalaotT  spon  an  taacbos.  Tbl*  fMtnre  appamitir  !■•■  oot ' ■-'—■■ — •-•-  •- 
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To  carry  a  disability  benefit  upon  8ound  lines  the  Foundation  would  need  to  pro- 
vide its  own  medical  examination  and  to  make  its  decirion  in  each  case  as  it  arose. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  in  part  that  the  plan  which  haa  been  proposed  threw  upon 
the  Foundation  the  cost  of  the  disability  benefit  and  left  to  it  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  granted.  In  insurance  and  annuity  benefits  no  difficulties  in  oper- 
ating a  contributory  plan  arise  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  condition.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  insurance  is  due.  When  he  is  sixty-five  years  old,  he  can  claim  his  annuity. 
In  the  case  of  disability  the  decision  is  often  complicated.  A  disatnlit^  benefit  in 
meritorious  cases  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  a  relief  system,  but  the  very 
uncertainty  in  its  determination  makes  its  inclusion  in  a  contributory  system  diffi- 
cult. Here  is  exactly  the  field  in  which  an  agency  outside  the  college  may  Intimately 
cany  tlie  load,  and  determine  by  its  own  methods  in  what  cases  the  relief  may  be 
granted.  No  method  of  administering  a  disability  b^iefit  is  likely  to  be  satis&ctoiy 
to  all  concerned,  but  it  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  vbai  is  rij^t  under  a  sys- 
tem administered  by  those  whose  sympathies  are  generous  but  whose  judgments  are 
not  influenced  by  personal  and  institutional  sentiments. 

In  aoe  of  the  communications  printed  at  the  back  of  this  report  will  be  found  the 
suggestion  that  in  future  direct  pensions  be  paid  only  to  those  upon  whom  the  mis- 
fortune of  disability  has  fallen.  When  such  a  system  of  insurance  and  annuities  as  is 
here  contemplated  has  been  fifty  yeors  in  operation  this  position  will  be  measurably 
justified.  To  men  entering  such  a  calling,  in  which  protection  against  dependence  is 
attainable  upon  such  moderate  terms,  a  situation  will  finally  ensue  under  whidi  only 
those  upon  whom  the  misfortune  of  bodily  or  mental  disability  has  fallen  will  be  in 
need  of  such  assistance. 

I  turn  now  from  the  discuerion  of  the  pension  or  annuity  system  to  a  discussion  of 
the  second  matter  dealt  vrith  in  these  replies — the  combination  of  the  term  insurance 
polity  with  the  annuity  contract,  and  for  the  sake  of  deamess  I  restate  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved. 

Insckance  amo  ANNurnss 
Hw  fHX>blem  of  the  pension  system  involves  under  ordinary  conditions  a  coopera- 

^ ' — '-  ^~* >loyee  and  employer.  In  case  of  college  teachers  the  Came^e 

1  an  endowment  for  cooperating  with  colleges  and  college 
of  pensions  or  in  such  other  ways  as  may  seem  to  the  trus- 
all  just  obligations  which  have  been  incurred  are  disdiaiged, 
trustees  to  determine  their  most  fruitful  form  of  cooperation 
b  the  teacher  along  the  general  direction  in  which  its  charter 
IS  been  pointed  out  that  the  risk  of  dependence  confronts  the 
in  three  forms:  Premature  death,  failure  of  income-earning 
age,  disability  due  to  accident  or  disease.  Expressed  matbe- 
65  as  the  age  of  retirement,  the  first  risk  is  approximately 
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M  per  cent,  the  aeoond  approximately  SO  per  oeiit,  and  the  third  probably  about 
0  per  cent. 

^utU  the  Cam^e  Foundation  deal  with  all  three  of  theee  risks,  with  two,  or  with 
one? 

In  the  report  which  is  in  your  hands  I  have  urged  a  comprehensive  plan  emlnwang 
all  three.  I  ooUect  in  brief  form  the  reasons  which  seem  to  justify  this  recommen- 
dation. 

I.  For  reasons  given  in  full  in  the  preceding  pages  it  is  proposed  that  the  Founda- 
tion carry  the  entire  load  of  disalMlity  pensions. 

n.  Of  the  two  risks  which  remain,  that  of  death  bdbre  66  is  the  greater  and  carries 
consequences  mOTe  far-reaching  for  the  teacher''8  family. 

III.  The  protection  for  this  risk  offered  by  insurance  companies  is  not  only  neces- 
sarily more  costly  than  that  of  the  pure  life  risk,  but  forms  of  insurance  are  commonly 
sold  to  teachers  which  are  iU  suit«l  to  their  needs.  Term  insurance  can  generally  be 
had  fix>m  the  standard  companies  for  short  terms  only.  For  these  and  for  oQier  rea- 
sons the  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  teachers  is  wholly  inadequate  and  out  of 
proportion  even  to  their  modest  salariea.  Recent  pf^iers  by  university  professors  of 
insoranoe  are  illuminating  in  indicating  the  absence  of  a  definite  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  matter  of  insurance. 

IV.  The  ailment  which  seems  conclusive  rests  upon  the  financial  advantage  which 
results  from  having  a  single  agency  provide  both  term  insurance  up  to  a  given  age, 
and  a  contract  for  an  annuity  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  the  insurance.  The  man 
vho  has  an  annuity  awaiting  him  at  a  fixed  date  in  the  future  desires  an  insurance 
polity  quite  different  from  that  of  a  man  who  has  no  such  expectation.  The  term 
policy  and  the  annuity  contract  at  its  termination  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
together  make  a  more  stable  concern  than  one  conducting  an  annuity  business  alone. 

A  single  illustration  may  be  given. 

Assume  that  at  age  30  a  teacher  b^ins  with  contributions  toward  a  S6000  life 
insurance  policy  to  end  at  66,  and  a  SIOOO  annuity  to  b^in  at  the  same  age. 

Should  he  be  among  those  who  die  prematurely,  his  contract  has  protected  his 
&mily.  It  will  receive  his  SSOOO  insurance  plus  the  accumulation  of  his  contributitm 
toward  his  annuity. 

Should  he  survive  till  age  66,  there  will  be  to  bis  credit  a  sum  accumulated  during 
thirty-five  years  for  the  purchase  of  his  annuity.  He  will  purchase  this  annuity  from 
the  same  company  which  sold  him  life  insurance.  This  insurance  will  show  a  surplus, 
and  his  participation  in  this  surplus  will  quite  measurably  increase  the  annuity  which 
can  be  sold  to  him  on  the  basis  of  his  accumulations.  This  surplus  arises  from  two 
sources.  The  I^al  basis  of  interest  isS^  per  cent.  The  actual  interest  received  will  be 
higher^  The  l^al  mortality  teble  is  the  American.  It  is  higher  than  the  mortality  rate 
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of  teaidien.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  absolutely  the  surplus  to  which  such  a  partici- 
pator would  be  entitled,  but  assuming  4^  per  cent  interest  and  using  tlie  recent  mor- 
tality experience  of  well-conducted  insurance  companies,  which  no  doubt  represents 
closely  the  experience  of  teachers,  the  man  who  began  at  80  on  the  basis  of  a  S5000 
policy  might  expect  the  following  participation  in  surplus  and  the  corresponding 
addition  to  his  annual  pension  according  to  the  age  at  which  he  retired : 
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f^om  the  standpoint  of  safety  and  permanence  an  agency  insuring  men  up  to  65 
(or  later)  and  selling  them  annuities  thereafter  is  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  one 
which  simply  does  an  annuity  business,  and  it  can  of^  to  the  teacher  a  more  &vorable 
combination  for  meeting  his  needs  than  con  be  oifo^  in  any  other  way.  Whether 
the  surplus  accumulated  by  such  an  insurance  agency  can  be  appropriated  year  by 
year  and  finally  paid  in  at  the  terminatimi  of  the  policy  is  a  matter  not  clear.  A  paiv 
tidpating  poli(7  must,  under  the  law,  apportion  tiK  distribution  of  the  surplus  earned 
year  by  year.  It  may  be  distributed  in  an  annual  dividend,  thereby  cutting  down  the 
premiums  by  a  small  amount,  or  the  dividends  may  go  to  purchase  endowment  insui^ 
ance  to  accrue  at  the  expiration  of  the  policy.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  teacher  that 
any  sudi  apportionment  of  surplus  should  accumulate  and  apply  to  the  increase  of 
his  insurance  or  of  his  annuity.  Some  plan  to  do  this  can  undoubtedly  be  worked  out 

It  isdesiraUe  to  make  clear  at  theb^(inning  that  the  question  of  insurance  is  »itirely 
separate  from  the  question  of  pensions.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  advantages  both  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  stalnlity  of  the  agency  providing  the  annuities  in  a  combina- 
tion of  term  insurance  with  an  annuity  contract,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  any 
teacher  who  desires  to  purchase  his  insurance  elsewhere  must  have  the  privil^e  of 
doing  it  An  argumoit  is  brought  forward  in  several  of  the  communications  firom  the 
collies  seeking  to  show  that  the  insurance  can  be  had  more  cheaply  in  other  sound 
agencies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  argument  dote  not  appear  amtmgst  those 
relies  which  have  been  prepared  under  the  advice  of  actuaries.  Perhaps  a  single  sen- 
tence may  dispose  of  this  illusion. 

When  one  contracts  for  life  insurance  with  a  company,  the  sum  which  he  pays  is 
made  up  of  two  parts.  The  first  port  is  the  charge  for  the  pure  life  risk.  This  part  is 
fixed  by  law,  which  prescribes  the  mortality  table  and  the  rate  of  interest  which  shall 
be  assumed.  No  two  actuaries  can  differ  as  to  what  it  is,  and  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  the  various  states  see  to  it  that  every  insurance  company  uses  this  basis  in 
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estimating  its  charge  for  ituunuice.  This  is  exactly  the  basis  which  has  been  used  in 
ocHnputing  the  cost  of  the  policies  which  are  proposed  in  the  new  Plan  of  Insunmce 
and  Annuities. 

The  second  part  of  the  chai^  which  the  life  insurance  company  makes  is  made  up  of 
what  ia  called  "the  load.'"nu8containsall  the  overhead  chaises,  includingadministra- 
tion,  rent,  taxes,  and  agents.  When  a  man  pays  one  dollar  to  an  insurance  company  for 
his  life  risk,  he  pays  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  for  these  overhead  chaiges.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  company  operating  upon  a  commercial  basis  to  offer  life  insurance 
on  the  terms  proposed  in  this  Flan,  whereby  no  part  of  "the  load"  is  chained  to  the 
teacher's  contribution.  But  the  contribution  to  the  subject  of  life  insurance  here  con- 
templated arises,  not  so  much  out  of  the  lowered  cost,  as  from  the  fact  that  a  form  of 
insurance  is  here  proposed  which  is  adapted  to  the  teacher's  needs. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  reason  why  an  employer  like  the  collie  corpora- 
tion is  under  obligation  to  participate  in  a  pension  system,  while  it  is  under  no  sudi 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  payment  of  the  teacher's  insurance. 

Insurance  is  a  form  of  social  cooperation  intended  to  protect  the  &mily  of  the  in- 
sured against  dependence  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  question  whether  a  teacher 
shall  marry  and  take  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  which  marriage  entails  is  one 
with  which  the  college  as  an  employer  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  purely  a  queation  for 
the  individual  himself,  and  the  responsibility  for  meeting  its  obligations  rests  entirely 
with  him.  The  college  corporation  as  an  employer  assumes  no  obligation  for  the  man 
who  marries  which  it  does  not  assume  for  the  man  who  does  not  marry.  Ilie  same 
thing  is  true  for  the  man  who  has  other  dependents  than  wife  and  children. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  dependence  in  old  age  or  thru  disability,  the 
choice  of  the  teacher's  life  and  the  risk  of  such  dependence  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
financial  concern  to  the  college  corporation.  All  experience  shows  that  employers, 
whether  they  he  governments,  business  corporations,  or  colleges,  will  retain  men  in 
service  long  after  old  age  has  diminished  their  powers  rather  than  force  them  into 
dependence.  Participation  in  some  sound  and  humane  method  of  meeting  this  situa- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  business  of  any  employment  in  which  t^ure  of  place  is  secure. 

Hwquestion  of  medical  examination  for  those  who  desire  insurance  is  one  frequently 
referred  to  in  these  replies  and  demands  a  word  of  explanation. 

Where  large  numbers  ofmen  in  agiven  trade  orvocation  are  included  under  group 
insuraitce,  policies  can  be  written  without  regard  to  medical  examination.  It  is  clear 
that  for  some  years  to  come  this  method  will  not  be  possible  in  colleges  for  the  reason 
that  few  colleges  will  be  ready  to  present  themselves  as  groups.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  already  have  insurance  and  are  committed  to  policies  which  in  most  cases  are 
for  life.  They  are  paying  out  as  much  money  for  insurance  now  as  they  feel  able  to  pay. 
Ute  group  of  insured  wiU  b^in  in  the  main  with  younger  men,  those  already  in  the 
ooD^es  who  are  free  to  enter  upon  the  purchase  of  insurance  and  annuities,  and  the 
new  men  who  ent^  year  by  year.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have  some  fonn  of 
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medical  examination  sufficient  to  exdude  the  risks  which  are  manifestly  on&ir.  Life 
insurance  companies  have  two  forms  of  medical  examination.  One  is  complete  and 
exhaustive,  including  chemical  and  biological  tests.  The  other  leads  to  what  b  called 
"certification."  It  guarantees  that  the  applicant  is  in  normal  health, — that  his  heart, 
lungs,  and  kidneys  are  healthy.  The  examination  which  would  be  neoessaiy  in  the  pro> 
posed  insurance  plan  would  be  the  equivalent  of  this  certification.  The  man  who  would 
be  excluded  by  this  examination  ought  not  in  most  cases,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  a  college,  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  a  teacher,  but  if  he  does  ho  enter,  he  ought 
not  to  expect  to  insure  his  life  at  the  normal  rate.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  number 
of  men  becomes  large,  the  principles  of  group  insurance  may  perhaps  be  applied  gen- 
erally, but  the  interests  of  the  teacher  himself  will  be  conserved  by  following  in  this 
matter  a  safe  course.  No  form  of  insurance  can  be  devised  which  can  protect  the  man 
who  is  diseased  or  physically  incapacitated  at  the  same  rate  at  which  such  protection 
can  be  furnished  to  normal  lives.  But  such  a  man  will  rarely  find  it  to  his  advantage 
or  to  the  advantage  of  the  college  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  teacher.  If  he  does  so 
enter,  he  cannot  ^cpect  that  his  risk  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  his  healthy  colleague.  What  can  be  done  for  subnormal  risks  in  future  and  after  a 
longer  experience  with  the  mortality  rate  of  teachers  cannot  now  be  said.  It  periiaps 
is  not  generally  appreciated  that  the  medical  examination  which  life  insurance  com- 
panies make  cuts  down  their  mortality  only  for  the  first  five  years.  That  is  to  say,  at  the 
Old  of  five  yean  the  group  of  men  who  had  been  admitted  upon  medical  examina- 
tion woidd  present  a  mortality  exp^ence  comparable  to  that  of  men  taken  without 
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e  it  clear  that  a  man  entering  the  profession  of  the 
lalary  will  incur  the  risk  of  dependence  for  his  family 


ling  power  due  to  old  age. 
ire  of  health. 

re  the  greater,  and  they  are  likewise  those  capable  of 
lothing  short  of  a  contract  can  give  to  the  teacher  of 
lity  he  expects  at  sixty-five  will  be  ready  for  him.  The 
ake  such  contracts.  It  cannot  go  into  the  business  of 
contractual  basis.  Thiff  can  be  done  only  by  an  agmcy 
e  state  and  subject  to  the  constant  oversight  of  the 
If  teach««  of  the  next  generation  are  to  have  the 
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eataioty  of  such  contracts,  it  must  be  provided  by  some  agency  subject  to  the  insoiv 
■nee  authorities. 

While  the  Carnegie  Foundation  cannot  become  such  an  agency  itself,  it  can  devote 
part  of  its  resources  to  providing  the  capital  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  it  can  from 
time  to  time  increase  its  capital  or  surplus  so  as  to  provide  all  overhead  costs,  includ- 
ing taxes,  so  that  insurance  and  annuity  contracts  may  be  offered  on  the  most  &vor- 
able  terms  and  at  net  cost  From  the  standpoint  of  insurance  the  teacher  is  a  pre- 
ferred risk,  and  under  such  an  arrangement  would  get  the  advantage  of  this  fact. 
It  is  proposed  to  organize  such  an  agency  under  the  name  The  Teachen  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association.  Tite  following  statement  sets  forth  the  nature  of  its  organ- 
ization and  the  policies  it  will  be  empowered  to  o&r  both  in  the  matter  of  insur> 
aDce  and  annuities. 


Tbe  Teacbbbs  Insurance  akd  ANNurrr  Association 
This  memorandum  deals  with  the  proposed  form  of  a  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuilr  Association  (hereinafter  called  the  Association)  and  with  the  form  of  the  poli- 
cies which  the  Association  will  issue.  It  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  plan  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  The  actual  draAs  of  the  charter 
and  the  policies  have  not  be^i  included,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  insert  any 
discussion  of  the  l^al  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  plan. 

1.  Corporcde  Orgamzation 

An  Association  will  be  organized  under  Section  70,  subdivision  1,  of  the  Insur- 
ance Law  of  tbe  State  of  New  York.  The  Association  will  have  a  capital  of  $600,000 
($400,000  in  excess  of  the  minimum  required^  and  a  surplus  of  $600,000  ($450,000 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  required),  from  wliich  a  deposit  of  $100,000  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  will  be  made  by  the  Association,  pursuant  to  Sections 
16  and  71  of  the  Insurance  Law. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  aggr^nating  $1,000,000  will  be  provided 
thru  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (hereinafter  called 
the  Foundation). 

The  entire  capital  stock  wiU  be  owned  by  the  Association.  It  will  be  provided  in 
the  charter  of  the  Association  or  by  an  appropriate  deed  of  trust,  that  the  stock  shall 
pay  no  dividends.  Tbe  trustees  will  be  thirteen  in  number,  according  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute.  They  will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Association  the 
benefit  of  the  best  financial  and  actuarial  judgment,  tf^;ether  with  full  representation 
of  the  body  of  policy-holders. 

The  by-laws  of  tlie  Association  will  provide  for  a  policy-holders'  committee  of  five, 
with  power  to  make  a  full  annua]  investigation  of  the  anaira  of  the  Association  and 
to  report  their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Association  and  the  policy- 
holdCTs.  The  expense  of  this  investigation  and  report  will  be  borne  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Actuarial  Society  of  America  has  appointed  a  committee  to  pass  upon  the 
actuarial  problems  of  the  Association,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries  has 
appointed  a  similar  committee. 
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The  entire  overhead  expeiue  of  the  Asaociation  will  be  paid  from  the  income  of 
the  capital  and  surplus  ana  the  accumulations  thereon.  If  these  ore  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  the  deficiency  will  be  met  hy  Uie  Foundation.  This  will  make  it  pos^- 
Ue  to  iumish  insurance  at  net  cost  and  to  eliminate  all  "loading."  The  business  of 
the  Association  will  be  transacted  without  agents,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  orer- 
head  expense  will  be  light. 

2.  Po&cies 

The  Association  will  issue  to  colleee  teachers  two  kinds  of  pohcy:  (1)  Policies  of 
term  insurance  expiring  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  (or  later,  up  to  age  seventy,  at  the 
option  of  the  insured),  designed  to  cover  the  risk  of  death  prior  to  the  assumed  a^ 
of  retirement.  (8)  Deferred  annuity  policies,  under  which  the  annuity  payments  wQI 
begin  at  age  sixty-five  (or  later,  at  the  option  of  the  annuitant).  The  annuity  poli- 
cies are  designed  to  provide  against  loss  of  income  by  the  teacher  and  his  wife  due  to 
retirement.  Either  insurance  or  annuity  may  be  taiken  separately.  Taken  tc^ther 
the  two  policies  afibrd  protection  against  the  two  major  risks  of  tne  teacher's  career. 
The  risk  of  disability  will  not  at  present  be  dealt  with  by  the  Association,  but  will  be 
provided  for  by  the  Came^  Foundation. 

Tebu  Insoxancs 

Policies  of  term  insurance  expiring  at  age  sixty-five  (or  later,  up  to  age  seventy,  at 
the  option  of  the  insured)  will  lie  issued  to  individual  teachers  upon  medical  exam- 
ination equivalent  to  "certification,"  or  will  be  issued  to  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
teachers  of  a  college  applying  as  a  group  without  medical  examination,  llie  policies 
issued  upon  medical  examination  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $26,000  nir  each 
teacher,  and  policies  issued  to  members  of  groups  without  medical  examination  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for  eatm  teacher.  The  premiums  will  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  American  Experience  Table  and  SJ  per  cent  interest.  There  is 
evray  reason  to  beheve  that  the  Association  will  realize  a  Higher  rate  of  interesL  I'he 
Association  will  not  contract  to  give  the  insured  under  the  term  policies  the  advan- 
tage of  profits  accruing  to  it  on  account  of  this  higher  rate.  It  will,  however,  provide 
in  its  by-laws  for  a  distribution  of  profits  at  the  end  of  five-year  periods  in  case  the 
profits  are  in  excess  of  what  actuaries  regard  as  necessary  as  addition  to  surplus.  This 
return  will  be  mode  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  a  paid-up  addition  to  the  annuity  (more 
fully  described  below).  The  offering  of  term  insurance  will  be  flexible,  so  that  vailing 
amounts  may  be  carried  at  difierent  times,  if  this  is  desired. 

DEFEKREn  ANinilTT  PoUClES 

The  Association  will  issue  to  college  teachers  deferred  annuity  policies  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form :  The  annuitant,  or  his  coll^^  or  the  two  t<^;ether,  will  con- 
tract to  pay  to  the  Association  "level"  premiums  of  a  certain  amount  each  year  until 
the  annuit^t  reaches  his  sixty-fifth  year.  The  Association  will  contract  to  receive 
these  premiums  and  accumulate  them  with  compound  interest  at  such  rate  as  the 
Association  can  procure  upon  them.  The  Association  will  contract  that  if  the  annui- 
'  tant  dies  prior  to  age  sixty-five,  and  while  still  a  teacher,  it  will  return  to  his  execu- 
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tcv  or  administrator  the  raemiunw  which  have  been  paid  to  the  Association  hj  the 
annuitant  alone  (or  by  tne  annuitant  and  his  college),  with  compound  interest  at 
auch  rate  as  the  Association  has  received  on  such  premiums,  but  in  no  case  exceeding 
4^  per  cenL  The  Association  will  contract  that  if  the  annuitant  retiree  from  the  pro- 
^sion  of  teaching  prior  to  age  sixty-five,  it  will  return  to  the  annuitant  the  premiums 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  Association  by  the  annuitant  alone  (or  by  the  annuitant 
and  his  college),  prior  to  his  retirement,  with  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  8|  per 
cent ;  or,  if  he  so  desires,  after  having  been  a  contributor  for  seven  yean,  he  may  con- 
tinue the  annuity  at  his  owd  expense.  Should  an  annuitant  transfer  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another,  there  will  be  credited  to  him  all  of  his  contributions  and  those  of  his 
colle^  on  his  account.  The  Association  will  further  contract  that  if  the  annuitant 
reaches  the  a^e  of  sixty-five  years  without  retiring,  the  Association  will  consider  tLe 
entire  fund  man  premiums  on  his  annuity,  accumulated  with  interest  as  explained 
above,  as  a  single  premium  offered  to  the  Association  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity, 
computed  on  5ie  basis  of  McClintock's  Table  and  4  per  cent  interest  In  return  for 
this  premium  the  Association  will  pay  to  the  annuitant  an  equivalent  annuity  begin- 
ning at  age  sixty-five,  or  such  later  age  as  the  annuitant  may  elect  The  annuitant 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  payment  of  the  annuity  be^ns,  elect  to  have  the  annuity 
take  any  one  of  the  four  following  forms: 

(1 )  An  annuity  of  a  certain  yearly  amount,  payaUe  monthly  to  the  annuitant  during 
his  life  with  no  return  to  his  estate  after  his  death.  (3)  An  annuity  of  a  certain  yearly 
amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annuitant  during  his  life  with  a  guarantee  that  if 
the  annuitant  dies  before  he  has  received  annuity  payments  equal  in  the  aggr^ate 
to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity,  uie  Association  will  continue  to  pay 
tile  annuity  to  the  executor,  or  to  the  administrator  of  the  annuitant,  until  the  total 
of  all  the  payments  made  under  the  annuity  is  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity,  or  will  make  with  the  saidexecutor  or  admin- 
istrator an  equivalent  cash  settlement  properly  discounted  for  the  anticipation  of 
payment  (S)  An  annuity  of  a  certain  yearly  amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annui- 
tant teacher  during  his  life,  and  if  the  wife  of  the  annuitant  teacher  survives  him, 
an  annuity  to  the  wife  of  half  of  the  saitj  amount  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Iliis  form  involves  no  payment  to  the  estate  of  either  the  teacher  or  his  wife.  (4)  An 
annuity  of  a  certain  yearly  amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annuitant  teacher  dar- 
ing his  life,  and,  if  the  wife  of  the  annuitant  teacher  survives  him,  an  annuity  to  the 
wue  of  one-half  the  said  amount  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  with  a  guarantee 
that  if  the  annuitant  teacher  and  bis  wife  both  die  before  they  have  received  annuity 
payments  equal  in  the  aggr^ate  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity, 
the  Association  will  continue  to  pay  the  annuity  to  the  executor  or  administrator 
of  the  annuitant  teacher  if  he  survives  his  wife,  or  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
the  wife  if  she  survives  the  annuitant  teacher,  until  the  total  of  all  the  payments  made 
under  the  annuity  is  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
annui^,  or  the  Association  will  make  with  the  said  executor  or  aaministrator  an 
equivalent  cash  settlement  properly  discounted  for  the  anticipation  of  pajrmenta. 

Owing  to  the  reserve  provisions  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Law,  the  Association 
will  not  contract  that  the  annuitant  will  receive  an  annuity  of  any  stated  amtnmt 
for  the  premium  which  he  pays.  Nor  will  it  contract  to  compound  his  payments  at 
any  stated  rate  of  interest,  but  only  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  it  can  procure.  Never- 
theless, the  Foundation  will  guarantee  to  the  Association  the  receipt  of  at  least  4| 
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p0  cent  on  the  defernd  aontuty  {wenuonu  to  the  age  of  ntbcment,  and  tiie  policM 
will  be  accompeaied  by  non-coDtractual  statements  Ktting  forth  this  &ct  and  ihowing 
the  amount  oi  annuity  which  can  be  procured  in  each  of  the  four  fonns  set  forth  above, 
by  a  given  annual  payment,  compounded  at  4^  per  cent. 

The  principal  busineMof  the  Association  will  be  the  issuance  of  term  insurance  and 
annuity  policies  of  the  kinds  described  above,  with  suitable  flexibility,  bat  it  will, 
by  its  charter,  be  authorized  to  issue  all  the  types  of  annuities  and  insurance  upon  life 
and  health  described  in  Section  70,  subdivinon  1,  of  the  Insurance  Law,  including 
Qffdinary  life  and  endowment  policies. 

Pouass 

Term  insurance  policies,  to  terminate  at  any  age  from  60  to  TO,  as  the  teacher 
may  elect,  will  be  oflered. 

If  collies  apply  in  groups,  such  insurance  will  be  furnished  to  teachers  and  in- 
structors without  medical  examination  other  than  the  testimony  of  the  individual  to 
the  possession  of  ordinary  health  and  the  &eedom  from  specific  disease.  Group  ad- 
misrion  will,  however,  need  to  be  effected  gradually  by  inclusion  of  men  as  th^  enter 
collq^e  service.  The  minimum  polity  written  under  these  conditions  will  be  SIOOO 
and  the  maximum  $10,000. 

Tlie  Association  will  ofier  term  policies  to  individual  teachers  in  Msodated  insti- 
tuti<ma  as  they  may  apply,  subject  to  a  simple  medical  examination  by  a  designated 
examiner.  Insurance  companies  conduct  two  classes  of  medical  examinations,  — one 
involves  a  detailed  study  of  the  candidate,  including  all  possible  sources  of  disease; 
the  otho"  excludes  f^plicants  sufiering  with  specific  or  chronic  disease  or  whose  state 
of  health  is  below  normal  Those  who  pass  this  examination  receive  what  is  called 
"certification."  The  examination  required  would  be  equivalent  to  certification.  Fcdi- 
cies  wiU  be  written  upon  such  lives  for  not  less  than  SIOOO  nor  more  than  $26,000. 
Tlie  rates  for  insurance  are  as  follows; 
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Amndal  pKEMiDif  Rates  fob  SIOOO  of  Inbitkancb 
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4a 

i6.se 

16.86 

16.84 

16.86 

17.87 

17.89 

18.49 

19.07 

19.67 

3098 

80.96 

47 

16.84 

16.88 

18.84 

17.98 

lft71 

30S4 

80.99 

91.64 

4« 

18.82 

16.B8 

17.87 

17.83 

18.63 

19.13 

19.76 

3040 

81.06 

39.43 

1B.B3 

17.37 

17.03 

18.68 

19.16 

19.79 

20.4G 

31.18 

21.S8 

22.66 

38.38 

M 

17.87 

17.04 

1B.S4 

93.64 

28.40 

94.17 

n 

17.M 

1B.BS 

18.18 

19.84 

80.62 

31.38 

81.97 

33.73 

38.61 

34.30 

SB.13 

aa 

18.66 

19.10 

19.86 

30.66 

21.97 

33.03 

88.80 

33.80 

34.43 

36.36 

38.18 

u 

19.87 

80.67 

32.07 

33.86' 

88.67 

36.38 

36.88 

87.18 

M 

19.88 

2069 

21.83 

33.10 

83.90 

83.74 

24.60 

86.49 

88.41 

27.86 

38.81 

«B 

saco 

31.38 

33.13 

33.94 

S8.79 

34.67 

96.68 

38.63 

33.49 

3».M> 

M 

11.86 

33.18 

88.97 

83.88 

36.66 

26.62 

38.84 

3a69 

80176 

»T 

33.16 

32.99 

38.86 

34.77 

86.71 

38.89 

87.71 

38.76 

30.86 

39.10 

u 

98.00 

18.88 

84.79 

86.78 

86.76 

87.78 

28.88 

3a97 

81.12 

83.80 

88.61 

w 

38.89 

36.79 

^7.84 

38.64 

81.26 

33.47 

83.73 

88.00 

26.79 

88.88 

37.88 

89.00 

80.16 

81.88 

83.60 

88.89 

86.81 

Se.B7 

tt 

37.80 

89.08 

80.31 

81.48 

82.70 

84.09 

SB.8S 

86.79 

SO.SS 

33.76 

84.11 

86.61 

86.98 

88.41 

89.97 

n 

82.80 

84.16 

86.69 

87.08 

88.61 

40.19 

41.81 

H 

86.68 

37.14 

88.71 

40.34 

43.08 

4874 

« 

88.77 

4048 

43.16 

48.94 

4B.78 

« 

43.88 

44.06 

46.86 

47.90 

46.04 

48.06 

6a  IS 

« 

B0.34 

68.44 

N 

64.86 

Hie  policy  will  be  rated  at  the  age  nearest  birthday,  and  in  aelecting  hi8  tenn  influr- 
aoce,  the  teacher  will  be  charged  the  rate  aa  for  age  6S,  or  66,  it  being  neoeaBaiy  io 
all  caaea  to  secure  the  teacher  from  death  until  after  he  has  reached  the  mininnim 
age  of  retirement,  65.  For  example,  if  a  teacher  i8  29(at  the  time  his  policy  is  ianied, 
he  will  he  rated  at  age  80,  term  insurance  to  cease  at  6^  since  sudi  insurance  will 
carry  him  for  86  years  &om  the  time  the  policy  is  issoed,  and  consequently  beyond 
the  minimum  retiruig  age  of  65.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  80  and  8  months,  he  will 
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be  chained  the  rate  as  for  age  30,  insuruice  to  termin&te  at  60.  since  it  is  neceasary 
for  hio)  to  be  insured  for  a  period  of  86  yean  only  to  cover  the  minimum  retiring 
■ge,66. 

The  rates  are  given  for  ages  up  to  70  in  ord^  that  the  profeasor  may,  if  he  wish, 
protect  himself  beyond  the  minimum  age  of  6S,  and  thereby  to  cover  the  pomibility 
that  he  may,  when  he  reaches  65,  wish  to  continue  hia  woi^  as  teacher  for  several 
years  longer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  insurance  is  taken  early  in  life, — for  example  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  36, — the  annual  cost  is  little  more  whether  the  insurance  ends  at 
65  or  at  67, 68,  or  70,  Ihus  a  teacher  insuring  at  £6  will  pay  only  SO  cents  a  year  a 
thousand  increase  to  carry  his  insurance  to  66  instead  of  to  65.  It  would  cost  him  but 
6SceQtsayearathou8andtocarry  the  insurance  to  68  instead  of  66,  and  it  would  cost 
him  but  SI.06  a  year  a  thousand  to  carry  his  insurance  to  70  instead  of  65.  It  will 
be  understood  that  in  all  these  cases  the  cost  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
payments  stop  at  the  expiration  of  the  insurance  contract.  The  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are  very  great.  For  example,  a  teacher  decides  to  retire  at  66,  but  his 
insurance  runs  till  70  if  he  should  desire,  or  he  may  terminate  his  policy  at  retire- 
ment if  be  wishes. 

For  teachers  of  associated  coll^;es  it  is  assumed  that  such  payments  will  be  made 
in  monthly  instalments  thru  the  college  treasurer  in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
collie,  the  teacher,  and  the  Association. 

The  plan  upon  which  insurance  is  here  proposed  is  simple,  and  wiU  be  clear  to  any 
teacher  who  cares  to  examine  it.  It  i^  insurance  in  its  most  direct  and  legitimate  form. 
Itscoet  is  based  upon  the  1^^  requirement  as  to  mortality  risk  and  rate  of  interest, 
iritich  is  exactly  the  minimum  basis  used  by  any  insurance  company.  The  saving  to 
the  insured  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  asked  to  pay  for  the  pure  risk  only,  and  not  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  overhead  charge.  Every  time  a  policy-holder  pays  SI  to  an  insur- 
ance company,  be  pays  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  cents  to  carry 
bis  proportion  of  the  overhead  load — the  salaries  of  officers,  the  commission  of  the 
agent  who  solicits  his  insurance,  taxes,  rent,  etc.  It  is  still  true  that  the  cost,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  table,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  pure  risk  involved  in 
insuring  the  lives  of  teachers,  and  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  mortality  of  the  legal 
table  (the  American  Mortality  Table)  is  higher  than  the  mortality  of  college  teach- 
ers ;  secondly,  the  life  insurance  companies  have  averaged  for  twenty  years  past  4 J  per 
cent  on  their  money  instead  of  S|  per  cent.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  lower  in  the  future.  An  agency,  therefore,  which  insures  teachers  at 
these  rates,  and  which  pays  the  etpaise  of  the  business  from  trust  funds  otherwise 
provided,  will  accumulate  a  surplus.  This  surplus  can  be  returned  to  the  teacher  in 
the  form  of  a  so-called  dividend,  thereby  reducing  in  time  the  cost  of  the  insurance. 
It  will  be  shown,  also,  in  the  next  section  how  this  accumulated  surplus  may  be 
oomtMoed  with  payments  for  annuities  in  such  manner  that  the  insurance  and  the 
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annuity  mutually  leinfcHve  each  other.  In  this  plan  tcsm  ijuuianoe  and  annuity  are 
conceived  of  as  two  parts  of  asiDgle  acbeme  of  life  protectioD  adapted  to  men  whose 
economic  situatioD  ia  that  of  the  collie  teacher. 

Term  insurance  has  not  been  popular  with  life  insurance  companiee  fca:  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place  the  commissions  are  small,  and  the  agents  do  not  caze  to  push 
them.  Secondly,  men  will  not  purchase  deferred  annuities  to  be  realized  in  a  distant 
future.  The  ordinary  man  who  takes  term  insurance  does  so  under  some  business  press- 
um.  He  may  be  in  debt  and  wish  to  protect  his  creditors  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
therefore  takes  out  insurance  for  this  period.  Such  men  are  poor  risks.  The  insurance 
men  find  by  experience  that  those  who  have  taken  out  term  insurance  rardy  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  renew  it  when  it  expires  except  at  a  higher  rate,  and  are  then- 
fore  disappointed  and  often  angry.  As  the  actuary  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  has  put  the  matter,  "To  sell  term  insurance  one  needs  an  unusually  intel- 
ligent set  of  policy-holders." 

Whether  the  Association  shall  ofi^  ordinary  life  policies  is  a  matter  to  be  deter> 
mined  later.  For  the  present  it  seems  wise  to  adhere  to  the  simple  prognun  of  a  t»m 
life  insurance  policy,  supported  at  the  time  of  its  expiration  by  a  paid-up  annuity. 
Hie  two  things  not  only  supplement  each  other,  but  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
together  they  meet  the  ci^ital  hazard  of  the  teacher's  calling  at  a  minimum  cost, 
since  be  pays  for  insurance  during  that  part  of  his  life  when  it  is  cheapest,  and  he  pays 
for  an  annuity  for  that  period  when  a  given  sum  will  secure  the  lai^^  annual  incmn^ 

In  connection  with  ^e  statement  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  proposed  insurance 
agency,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  insurance  ccHnpanies  upon  the 
proposed  plan,  and  the  criticism  of  the  instuvnce  actuaries  as  to  its  details. 

The  attitude  of  the  companies  and  of  their  representatives  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  comments  upon  the  plan  have  generally  reoc^nized  its  advantages,  and 
the  saving  e£fected  for  the  policy-holder.  The  large  companies  realise  that  this  busi- 
ness is  not  one  which  they  particularly  desire,  and  are  quite  wiUing  to  see  an  agency 
started  whose  function,  while  dealing  in  insurance,  is  diilerent  from  that  of  a  commer- 
cial company.  They  have  been  most  friendly  in  offering  cooperation,  and  in  giving  the 
results  of  their  own  experience. 

Only  two  objections  to  the  report  have  come  from  the  actuarial  authorities  of  life 
insurance  companies. 

In  one  case  objection  was  made  to  the  intimation  contained  in  the  bulletin  that  the 
k^timate  function  of  life  insurance  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  activities  of 
the  insurance  companies  and  their  agents  in  commending  unduly  policies  which  car- 
ried large  commissions,  and  also  to  the  criticism  that  the  imposed  load  had  in  some 
cases  made  Ufe  insurance  unnecessarily  expensive. 

It  is  periiaps  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  some  sensitiveness  on  the  part 
of  life  insurance  representatives  in  these  matters.  Nevertheleas  it  still  remains  true 
that  life  insurance  needs  to  be  considered  from  time  to  time  from  some  pnnt  of  view 
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other  than  that  of  the  man  who  sdls  it.  life  inaurance  as  a  oominodity  to  sdl,  and 
life  insunuioe  aa  a,  device  in  civilization  whereby  the  ri§k  of  the  individual  is  in  put 
brnne  by  the  cooperation  of  many,  may  be  very  different  things.  The  true  function 
of  life  insuiBDoe  needs  to  be  continually  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  the  puUic,  and 
iHiile  the  reforms  of  the  last  ten  years  have  placed  life  insurance  in  the  United  States 
upon  a  fer  more  wholesome  baais,  this  does  not  wipe  out  the  hisboiy  of  the  preced- 
ing fifteen  years. 

Only  one  complaint  of  a  definite  sort  baa  appeared  in  reference  to  the  statemoits 
concerning  insurance  mode  in  the  bulletin.  Ills  came  from  the  actuary  of  a  company 
wfaoee  principal  business  ia  the  selling  of  aulowmeot  policies.  It  referred  to  the  bulletin 
as  an  attack  upon  endowment  insurance. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  bulletin  itself  to  show  the  mistake  of  this  view.  In 
no  respect  was  endowment  insurance  as  such  attacked.  It  was  shown,  however,  that 
endowment  insurance  was  not  that  form  of  insurance  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  man 
opon  modest  salary,  who  haa  a  pension  guaranteed  to  him  if  he  lives  to  a  certain 
age.  To  a  man  so  circumstanced  insurance  aa  an  investment  ofiers  meagre  returns. 
Two  reasons  influence  teadiers  in  the  purchase  of  such  policies,  outside  the  solicita- 
tions  of  the  agent.  Hie  first  is  that  by  binding  himself  to  a  fixed  obligation  of  defi- 
nite amount  each  year,  the  teacher  forces  himself  to  save  money.  Tbe  second  is  that 
an  endowment  policy  is  a  convenient  security  upon  which  to  borrow,  a  drcamstaDce 
which  too  often  results  in  defeating  the  purpose  of  insurance.  The  endowment  policy 
does  not  meet  the  need  of  Intimate  insurance  for  men  circumstanced  as  are  teadters. 
Ilis  is  no  criticism  upon  companies  wfaidi  sell  this  form  of  insurance,  but  it  iUustrates  . 
the  feet  that  the  adling  point  of  view  in  life  insurance  does  not  always  conform  to  the 
interest  of  the  buyer. 

llie  criticism,  so  far  aa  it  undertook  to  compare  the  results  of  term  insurance  aa 
here  o^red  with  those  obtained  in  the  last  thirty  years  frtim  endowment  policies, 
was  cotirdy  misleading. 


Anhuitibs 

An  arrangement  by  irtiid)  annuities  may  be  provided  at  the  smallest  cost  omiaist- 
tnt  with  security,  and  in  conformity  with  1^^  requirements,  is  not  so  simple  as 
tlutt  of  insurance.  But  it  is  readily  understood  if  taken  up  step  by  step. 

Let  ua  b^n  with  the  simplest  caae:  that  of  a  teacher  who  desires  to  purchaae  a 
deferred  annuity  of  $1000  a  year,  to  begin  at  age  66  and  to  be  paid  in  monthly  inatal- 
mentSL  Under  this  arrangement  all  obligations  of  the  insurance  ctHnpany  cease  at 
the  death  of  the  annuitant,  whether  this  occurs  before  or  after  65.  It  is,  therefine, 
the  chewiest  form  of  annuity  possible.  If  an  applicant  wishes  to  purchaae  suc^  a  ctm- 
tract  of  on  insurance  company,  the  law  requires  that  the  cost  be  calculated  upon  the 
basis  of  the  McClintock  Mortality  l^Jde  and  4  per  cent  interest  Tlw  reader  who  b 
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unfimiiliar  with  iosunuwe  will  be  interectod  to  note  that  wfaeo  he  bujn  a  lifc  innir- 
sDce  ctHitmct  the  law  compela  the  use  of  one  taUe  of  mortality,  and  whea  he  buys 
an  annuity  it  compels  the  use  of  another — in  each  case  the  more  expensive.  The  cost 
of  such  an  annuity  undw  the  l^al  conditions  is  shown  in  the  fiidlowing  table.  No 
cost  of  overhead  chai^  is  included,  but  simply  the  cost  of  the  annuity  at  the  l^al 
mortality  risk  and  interest  rate : 

TABLE  I 
Cost  or  $1000  Annuitv  paid  Monthly  to  bboin  at  Aqi  65 

rf  BtgbHting  Aimial  ^wniBnt 


•U.W 

fT«.BO 

74.10 

S6.S0 

lOl.M 

133.00 

143.30 

1H.10 

S10.80 

M5.60 

831.60 

408.W 

ASS.TO 

T19.00 

1.40T.aO 

1,668.60 

S,1ST.W 

M19.00 

To  illustrate  by  an  example  taken  from  this  tid>le.  A  teacher  at  age  96  could  con- 
tract for  an  annui^  of  SIOOO,  to  b^Q  at  the  age  of  66,  upon  the  basis  of  an  annual 
payment  of  $55.M.  He  could  purchase  the  same  annuity  on  hia  64th  birthday  l^  a 
single  payment  of  98167.80. 

In  either  case,  when  he  dies,  all  obligations  of  the  company  undor  the  contract 
cease.  About  half  of  the  men  who  enter  at  JtS  will  die  before  66,  and  the  money  they 
have  paid  will  go  to  hdp  provide  the  annuities  of  their  longer-lived  contemporaries. 

This  illustration  may  serve  to  illuminate  a  distinction  between  the  purchase  of  a 
life  insuTiuice  pohcy  and  that  of  a  deferred  annui^,  which  is  seldom  brou^t  oat. 
The  purchaser  of  insurance  desires  his  contract  imnwdiately.  He  may  die  to-day  and 
needs,  therefore,  the  protection  of  his  polity  at  once.  He  must  therefore  pay  premi- 
ums in  life  insurance  upon  the  higher  rate  demanded  by  the  1^^  mortality  table, 
and  the  low  rate  of  interest.  If  he  lives,  some  of  the  surplus  may  be  returned  to  him 
in  the  form  of  dividends  or  added  insurance.  If  he  dies  prematurely,  his  contract  has 
been  a  pro6table  one  in  any  case. 

The  case  lies  quite  otherwise  with  a  d^rred  annuity  to  mature  at  the  end  of 
thirty  or  forty  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  purchaser  does  not  want  the  prewnt  pro- 
tectimi  of  the  annoi^,  but  be  desires  it  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  future.  He  cannot 
know  thirty  years  in  advance  just  what  kind  of  annuity  cimtract  could  suit  his  needs 
at  the  age  of  66  or  68  or  70.  His  wife  may  not  be  living  at  that  time.  Hia  childrra  are 
likely  to  be  self-supporting.  He  may  desire  to  have  as  lai^  an  annuity  as  poerible  to 
latt  oat  his  own  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  those  dependent  on  him  might  make  it  desiraUa 
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to  take  a  mialler  ■""■'■!  income,  extending  over  a  Icmger  time,  and  involving  the 
lepaymoit  of  the  entire  accumulation.  Id  any  caae,  it  ia  to  hia  advantage  to  poatpooe 
to  bis  day  of  retirement  the  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  annuity  he  purchases. 

'Hk  f^ntTuri^il  argument,  however,  is  still  stronger.  If  the  teacher  makes  a  ccmtiact 
at  age  S5  with  an  insurance  company  for  a  deferred  annuity  to  b^in  at  65,  be  is 
obliged  undw  the  law  to  make  this  upon  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  interest  much  lower 
than  that  which  is  earned  by  conservative  insurance  companies  and  other  ogeodes 
which  hold  trust  funds.  But  the  cost  of  a  deferred  annuity  depends  directly  on  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  the  money  is  invested,  and  for  the  man  who  begins  early  in 
life  the  annui^  he  can  purchase  for  a  given  annual  expenditure  will  di^  enormously 
according  to  whether  he  gets  3}  or  4^  pa  cent  on  bis  money.  The  diffecnce  is  set 
fcnth  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  II 
Cost  or  a  DiriRRED  Anndtty  of  $1000  to  be  availabub  at  Aob  65 

^a*  of  Btgiimtno  Aimtal  Pntnitent  on  a  Annual  Ptumwitl  on  a 


It  goes  without  saying  that  as  the  limit  65  is  readied  the  two  tend  to  equalise,  but 
for  mot  below  40  (including  the  great  mass  of  those  who  will  purchase  annuities)  a  low 
rate  of  interest  means  a  greatly  increased  annual  payment  to  provide  a  ^ven  annu- 
ity. If,  therefore,  deferred  annuities  are  to  be  secured  on  advantageous  terms  for  the 
teadier,  some  arrangement  must  be  made  under  which  he  can  postpone  the  decision 
as  to  the  eiact  form  of  annuity  until  he  comes  to  use  it,  and  under  which  he  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  current  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  good  securities. 

With  this  explanation  let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  forms  of  annuity  policiea 
ofiered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

The  one  just  described — an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  the  teacher  to  b^n  at  a  stated 
age  and  to  cease  at  his  or  her  death — is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  annuity  that  can 
be  ofiered.  It  is  a  form  of  annuity  which  men  or  women  having  no  dependents  may 
care  to  use.  But  the  great  majority  of  men  who  teach  in  American  colleges  are  mar- 
ried, and  are  fiilly  as  much  concerned  to  protect  their  wives  against  dependence  in  old 
age  OS  to  protect  themselves.  Furthermore,  experience  has  shown  that  participants  in 
a  contributory  system  will  in  the  long  run  demand  that  each  account  stand  on  its 
own  feet  A  man  who  has  accumulated  ten  thousand  dollars  by  annual  savings  is  sd- 
dom  willing  to  invest  this  in  an  annuity  which  may  terminate  in  a  month  or  a  year, 
leavii^  a  sarpliu  to  balance  the  extra  expense  due  to  some  long-lived  contemporary. 
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Id  gcnenl  men  prefo-  a  somewhat  more  expensive  form  of  umuity,  canying  a.  pn>- 
Tuion  for  a  retnm  of  unexpended  surplus. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  depoaits  have  been  made  over  a  series  of  years  with  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Atmoity  Aflsociation,  and  that  they  have  accumulated  at 
the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  the  teadher  may  at  age  65  (or  later)  elect  to  buy  &om  the 
Teachers  Insurance  Association  an  annuity  upon  any  one  of  the  following  plans: 

I.  An  annuity  upon  tiie  life  of  the  teacher  alone,  the  annuity  to  terminate  at  his 
or  her  death  without  further  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 

II.  An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  the  teacher  alone,  the  surplus  left  after  his  or  her 
death  to  be  returned  to  his  or  her  heirs  in  annual  payments. 

in.  An  annuity  upon  the  joint  lives  of  the  teacher  and  his  wife,  the  widow  of 
a  teadier  to  receive  one-half  the  annuity  which  her  husband  had  received,  all 
obligations  of  the  company  to  be  fulfilled  upon  the  death  of  both  annuitants. 
IV.  An  annuity  upon  the  joint  lives  of  the  teacher  and  his  wife  (the  widow  to 
receive  one-hatf  the  annuity  paid  to  her  husband),  the  surplus  left  after  the  death 
of  both  husband  and  wife  to  be  returned  to  their  heirs  in  annual  payments. 

Before  giving  the  ahnual  payments  at  various  ages  necessary  toaccumulatean  annu- 
ls of  SIOOO  undertheseoptionsjitis  worth  while  to  note  how  completely  these  pro- 
visions  for  insurance,  savings  deposit,  and  annuities  meet  the  risks  of  a  teacher's  life, 
in  contrast  with  the  present  lack  of  systematic  provision  or  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  the  present  Ca/rt^e  pensions.  This  will  be  realized  by  considering  for 
a  moment  what  happens  in  the  life  of  the  typical  college  teacher  so  far  as  these  life 
haiards  are  concerned. 

If  a  thousand  teachers  start  as  instructors  at  the  normal  time  of  life,  one-half  of 
them,  roughly  speaking,  will  die  before  the  pensionable  age.  Their  widows  or  depend- 
ent children  would  receive  under  this  plan  the  insurance  plus  the  accumulations  to 
the  credit  of  the  teacher  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  coming 
from  the  annual  payments  of  himself  and  his  college.  Of  the  remaining  five  hundred 
teaidiers  over  one-half  will,  for  one  reason  and  another,  drop  out  of  teaching.  The  cases 
of  such  teachers  would  be  covered  by  specific  rules.  If  below  a  given  age — perhaps 
85 — their  insurance  would  he  canceled  and  their  accumulations  returned  with  sav- 
ings and  interest  If  their  participation  had  lasted  a  sufficient  time  to  make  their 
entry  in  some  other  insurance  and  annuity  plan  difficult,  they  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  participation  at  their  own  exp^ise,  but  without  sharing  thereafter  in 
the  benefits  of  the  college  or  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation. 

A  minority  of  the  one  thousand,  embracing  perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  those  who 
started  as  instructors,  will  still  be  teaching  at  65,  and  will  duire  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  wives  against  the  risk  of  dependence  in  old  age.  Such  a  survivor  will 
have  to  his  credit  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  a  sum  of  money 
■uffident  topurdiase  an  annuity  for  himself  (if  his  wife  be  dead),  or  a  joint  annuity 
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fin*  himielf  and  his  wife,  if  she  be  living,  or  &  naaller  atmnitj'  with  a  pronnaa  fiir  the 
return  of  any  imuaed  surplus  in  ceae  his  dzcumstancea  indicate  this  aa  desrable.  In 
other  words,  under  this  arrangement  a  teadier  not  only  receiTeB  the  wM-^imrtiff  rate 
of  interest  consistent  with  safety,  but  he  postpones  until  the  age  of  retirement  the 
dedsion  as  to  the  form  of  annuity  which  will  meet  his  wants.  His  dedaion,  however, 
at  fats  entry  upon  the  contributory  plan,  or  in  subsequent  incfements,  will  fix  the 
amount  of  his  monthly  or  yearly  contribution,  and  will  determine,  therefore,  the  sum 
to  his  credit  in  the  custody  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  when 
he  comes  to  age  65.  For  example,  assuming  that  he  b^an  at  age  thirty  a  monthly 
contribution  of  95  and  continued  this  to  age  sixty-five,  and  assuming  that  bis  col- 
lege contributed  a  similar  amount,  there  would  then  be  to  his  credit  at  nxty-five 
S999B,  assuming  interest  accumulation  at  4^  per  cent.  On  plan  I  this  would  purchase 
an  aonuity  of  $1099^  on  plan  III  an  annuity  of  $871,  and  on  plan  IV  an  annuity 
ofSTSl. 

To  understand  the  rates  which  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  certain  details 
need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  these  rates  are  computed  on  the  assumption  that  in 
ty{Hcal  families  the  wife  is  five  years  younger  than  her  husband.  In  actual  practice 
tiie  rate  in  each  ease  would  be  computed  upon  the  actual  ages  of  husband  and  wife 
idien,  upon  his  readiing  65  or  some  later  age,  he  was  ready  to  purchase  an  annuity. 
^nie  embarrassiDg  rule,  now  in  existence,  which  does  not  pension  a  teacher's  widow 
unless  she  has  been  ten  yean  his  wife,  would  not  be  necessary.  The  aged  teacho'  who 
names  a  young  wife  would  simply  bequeath  to  her  a  smaller  pensitm  based  on  her 
own  life  expectation. 

One  word  also  may  be  said  at  this  point  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  insuraoce 
and  annuity  features  of  this  plan  support  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  (diaracteristic 
of  the  makeshifts  that  have  existed  in  life  insurance  than  the  fact  that  the  law  re- 
quires one  mortality  table  when  a  man  buys  insurance  and  another  when  he  buys  an 
annuity.  Now  neith^  of  these  mortality  tables  fits  the  life  experience  of  the  teacher, 
altho  we  shall  not  have  the  complete  data  for  a  teachers*  mortality  table  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  But  under  the  proposed  plan,  which  combines  insurance  with  an  annuity 
banning  not  sooner  than  65,  the  business  of  insurance  and  annuity-writing  support 
each  other.  A  low  rate  of  mortality  which  raises  tiie  cost  of  the  annuity  makes  the 
insurance  contract  profitable  and  vke  versa.  The  man  who  dies  before  65  does  not 
draw  an  annuity  and  be  who  lives  beyond  his  insurance  period  does  not  cash  in  his 
insurance.  The  surplus  which  will  in  time  accumulate  will  be  used  to  diminish  theoost 
of  both  insurance  and  annuity,  and  the  Foundation  will  employ  its  large  resources  to 
provide  to  teachers  contracts  for  both  insurance  and  annuities  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  and  with  entire  security.  Furthermore  these  facilities  will  be  open  to 
the  great  body  of  college  teachers. 

Having  in  mind  these  explanations,  which  have  been  made  in  full  in  the  efiort  to 
make  clear  a  matter  which  is  in  itsdf  simple  but  which  necessarily  deals  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  detaik,  we  turn  now  to  the  actual  method§  by  which  atmuitiea  are  to  be  pro- 
vided. And  in  this  otHuiecticm  it  ia  to  be  noted  thai  while  the  writing  of  insanuKe 
and  of  annuities  is  to  be  done  by  the  same  company, — the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  AsaodatioD,  — the  payments  of  insurance  and  of  annuities  ore  to  be  k^ 
entirdy  independent  It  is  assumed  that  insurance  is  a  matter  for  the  individual,  that 
the  annuity  is  a  matter  in  which  both  the  teacher  and  his  college  have  an  obligation. 

OptioHl 
At  age  6S  (or  lat^)  the  accumulated  reserve  of  any  teacher  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  the  teacher  alone,  to  terminate  at  his  or  her 
death,  without  further  obligation  on  the  port  of  the  Association. 

Option  II 
Tlie  same  life  annuity  as  in  Option  I,  with  the  additional  guarantee  that,  evea  tho 
the  teacher  dies  early,  the  full  amount  accumulated  will  be  returned  in  instalment* 
to  his  estate. 

OpHonlll 
At  age  65  (or  later)  the  accumulated  reserve  may  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  the  teacher  and  his  wife  (the  widow  of  a  teacher  to 
receive  one-half  the  annuity  which  her  husband  had  receivedX  all  obligations  of  the 
Association  to  cease  upon  the  death  of  the  last  annuitanL 

Option  IV 

At  age  65  (or  later)  the  accumulated  reserve  may  be  devoted  to  the  purdiase  of  an 
annuity  upon  the  joint  lives  of  the  teadier  and  his  wife  (the  widow  to  receive  one-half 
the  annuity  paid  the  busbandX  with  the  further  provision  that  the  total  amount 
accumulated  will  be  returned  in  instalments  to  the  estate  of  the  survivor. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York  the  minimum  rate  at  which  annuities  are  sold  by  an 
insurance  company  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  McClintock  Mortality  Tables  and  4  per 
cent  interest,^  Under  these  legal  requirements  a  teacher  at  65  would  need  to  have 
in  hand  $8804.20  in  order  to  purchase  a  life  annuity  of  $1000.  Under  Option  11 
$10,640.20  would  be  required.  If  he  desired  at  65  to  purchase  a  life  annuity  of  $1000 
under  Option  III  (assuming  his  wife  to  be  live  years  younger  than  himself),  he  would 
need  to  have  in  hand  $1<^999.90.  Should  he  desire  to  purchase  a  life  annuity  of  $1000 
ayear  under  Option  IV,  he  would  need  to  have  in  hand  $12,180.60.  It  win  be  of  course 
understood  that  these  annuities  could  not  be  purdiased  at  such  rates  from  any  insur- 
ance company.  They  represent  merely  the  minimum  net  cost  without  the  overhead 
charge.  The  annual  paymmts  to  produce  these  sums  are  shown  in  the  following  tables, 

■  Br  u  nDaDdmenl  i>f  Um  kw  pbhbiI  la  l«T. 
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g  that  they  are  deposited  in  th$  Teadieni  lusoiaDce  and  Aanuity  ABsooation 
and  accumulated  at  4^  per  cent. 

TABLE  III 

Option  I 

ANNVAL  PAVunm  NBcxasARV  to  provide  a  $1000  ANNmrr  on  the 

tkacubr'b  life  alone,  to  bboin  at  aoc  66  (maix  lipe) 

J^  of  BtabvtiKt  ^wHioI  PavHcnl* 

u  tsats 

30  105.«T 

3i  1U.» 

40  1V3.S4 

46  «Ti.M 

M  414.95 

6s  Toass 

eo  MT4.10 

TABLE  rV 
Option  II 

ANNUAL  PAVMEN-ta  NECEMARY  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ANNUTTV  ON  THE  FOLLOWINO  TKRMi: 

OH  THE  TIACHEB'a  UPE  ALONE  TO  BEGIN  AT  AOE  65  (mALE  LIFE),  ANNUtTY 

POM  tlOOO  PER  ANNUM.  |10,«M  IN  INSTALllENTi  OUARANTEED 

30  12T.T1 

3fi  IT0.B1 

40  93S.6S 

41  331.78 
to  N0.T8 
U  HT.OO 
00  i.9oe.t« 

TABLE  V 
Option  III 

ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  MECE8UHY  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ANNUITY  ON  THE  FDLLOHtNO  TBRIU: 

TEACHER  Sfi,  WIFE  60,  ANNUrrv  $1000  TO  TEACHER,  (SOD  TO  WIDOW 

ALL  PAYMENTS  To  CEASE  ON  DEATH  OF  BOTH  ANNUITANTS 

J^  of  BtgiKnl^Q  Annual  PavmtM* 

S5  $100.A3 

30  I».09 

36  176.88 

40  M1.44 

45  S4e.H 

SO  A17.T0 

U  871.63 

60  1,M6.8I> 
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TABLE  VI 

Option  IV 

MT8  NECBMARY  TO  PROTIDB  AN  ANNUITY  ON  TH«  FOLLOWING  TERMS 

[R  68,  Wirs  60, 

ANNUITY  $10CO  TO 

TEACHER,  fSOO  TO  WIDOW 

118.000 

IN  INSTALMKNTB  OUAHANTBU) 

SA 

»II1.39 

SO 

146.S9 

36 

19A.4S 

40 

96T.S3 

45 

380.04 

SO 

573.63 

5J 

9T0.3S 

60 

9,1T9.39 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  we  may  approach  the  question  from  another  angle. 
Ahudk  that  $100  a  year  is  paid  into  the  Anociation  to  the  account  of  a  given  teacher. 
"niis  payment  would  be  shared  betweoi  the  teacher  and  his  coU^e,  tho  not  neces- 
sarily in  equal  parts.  But  no  matter  whence  drawn,  the  $100  placed  in  the  reserve  eadi 
year  will  be  available  for  two  purposes :  (1)  for  the  relief  of  the  teacher's  family  in  case 
of  bis  premature  death;  (3)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  in  the  event  that  he  is  still 
living  and  teaching  at  age  65.  The  following  table  shows  the  accumulations  at  vari- 
ous ages  and  the  annuity  possible  under  each  option  at  age  65.  fVom  this  table  any 
one  interested  can  easily  compute  the  posnbilities  from  annual  contributions  of  any 
amount. 

TABLE  VII 
Results  from  an  Annual  Payment  op  $100 


An  of 

B>cln- 

death  at  kfe>  dnn  bclovr 

A 

» 

» 

«                » 

«S 

_ 

|I,8M.»T 

13,907.13   {6,936.93 

|I0;94SX)3 

»1349 

W.038 

«0»4 

•8OT 

30 

_ 

669.38 

9,134.89 

4,666.03 

a,331.S 

046 

T83 

T5T 

683 

34 

_ 

1.8M.«7 

3.907.18 

8.936.K 

708 

686 

666 

611 

40 

SS9.S8 

9,194.89 

4,66a.a 

617 

498 

414 

373 

4S 

— 

1,966.97 

S,907.1( 

364 

301 

891 

983 

BO 

MS.98 

9,134.89 

941 

199 

193 

IT* 

To  complete  the  information  a  teacher  may  desire,  one  other  table  is  added,  llie 
majority  of  teachers  are  not  ready  to  retire  at  65.  A  teacher  in  love  with  his  work 
and  in  good  health  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  render  his  highest  service  at  this  age. 
The  following  table  shows  the  annuity  purchasable  at  diflerent  ages  of  retirement, 
assuming  $100  a  year  is  paid  to  the  Fund,  banning  at  age  SO  and  continuing  to 
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6S.  The  paymrats  then  cease,  but  if  the  teacher  is  stroDg  and  in  good  bealth,  he  may 
prefer  to  keep  up  (ictive  work  for  ■oioe  yean  longer,  sinoe  his  reserve  increases  r^ndly 
with  each  added  year,  and  wrves  to  protect  those  dependent  on  him  in  case  a  larger 
income  ia  need^  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  may  have  other  income,  and  prefer 
to  remain  in  teaching  and  allow  his  aocumulatioD  to  increase  as  a  form  of  life  insur- 
ance. He  has,  in  other  words,  the  great  advantage  of  choosing,  at  the  time  ^rbsn  the 
annuity  is  to  be  paid,  that  disposttitm  of  his  accumulation  which  suits  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situatirai. 


Results 
bboiknino  at 


TABLE  VIII 
AN  Annual  Paymknt  or  (100 

90  AKD  CEASINQ  AT  ABC  U 


C^S..!. 

Annaltr  PoccluMble 

A«or 

Reti™- 
ment 

Cation  J 

Catk 

TeoTM 

(^tbmm 

OpttOilV 

St« 

Bw«««( 

Sum 

AWM-t 

AvaUiMa 

•5    . 

18331.63 

|»46 

fT83 

lOi 

P5T 

«683 

IS 

ae 

8.706.4* 

1,085 

S40 

10 

816 

73* 

m 

6T 

9,09e.3fi 

1,113 

904 

10 

880 

78* 

"i 

08 

9,*07.78 

1,909 

972 

n 

950 

S44 

11 

m 

9,9S5.«S 

1.816 

1,0*6 

9 

1,038 

901 

11 

TO 

10^82.73 

1,434 

1,187 

9 

1,118 

973 

10} 

71 

10.849.B0 

1,59* 

1.816 

8i 

1,306 

1.057 

10 

Ti 

11,338.81 

1,709 

1,313 

H 

1,306 

1,134 

10 

73 

11,848.43 

1,869 

1,*I8 

8 

1.433 

1,918 

H 

T4 

13,381.61 

8.0*8 

1.53* 

8 

1,4*7 

1.881 

9 

76 

19,938.78 

8.94« 

1.660 

71 

1,686 

1.41* 

9 

THE  FOUNDATION  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  dear  a  distinction  which  has  been  in  some 
measure  obscured  in  the  preceding  discuBsions;  namely,  the  distinction  between  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  proposed  agency,  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  was  established  under  the  authority  of  Congress  to  take 
in  trust  certain  funds,  and  to  use  the  income  thereof  to  <*provide  retiring  pensions" 
and  "to  do  and  perform  all  things  necessary  to  encourage,  uphold  and  dignify  the 
proftssion  of  the  teacher  and  the  cause  of  higher  education  within  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland."  Its  trustees  may  in  their  discretion  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  drop  the  activities  they  are  for  the  present  carrying,  and  may  devote  the  im 
io  their  bands  to  other  purposes,  providing  these  are  along  related  lines. 
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Hie  Foondation  will  never  depart  from  the  fielcl  fixed  by  this  charter.  It  mtut 
always  spend  its  income  (amounting  at  presmit  to  some  $800,000)  in  the  efibrt  to 
enoouiage,  uphold,  and  dignify  the  profevion  of  the  teacher. 

For  many  years  to  come — certainly  for  a  generation — it  will  doubtless  continue 
to  maintain  a  list  of  associated  institutions,  to  whose  teatdiers  the  bulk  of  its  funds 
will  be  paid.  In  any  case,  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  must  administer  its  income 
for  the  bowfit  of  teachers  and  of  the  profession  of  the  teacher.  They  may  decide  to 
qiend  some  of  this  income  in  enabling  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Assoda- 
tim  to  cany  out  its  purpose,  but  whatever  they  may  decide  to  do  with  the  income  of 
the  fifteen  millions  of  endowment,  it  mnst  always  be  expended  in  the  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the  past  the  trustees  have 
expended  this  income  und^  rules  which  directly  benefited  cmly  a  small  minority  of  the 
teachcsa  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  practically  excluded  teadters  in  New- 
foondland.  So  long  as  the  income  of  the  Foundation  is  spent  for  direct  payment  of 
retiring  pensicms,  no  other  form  of  distribution  is  feasible.  The  direct  contribution  of 
(800,000  annually  to  pennons  in  the  three  countries  would  be  insignificant  in  any  one 
case  if  distributed  among  the  forty  thousand  coll^^  teachers  of  these  countries.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  minority  included  in  the  benefits  are  practically  unanimous  in 
approving  the  present  arrangonent:  the  majority  not  included  riew  the  situation  in 
a  difierent  light.  However  tids  may  be,  the  IVustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  may 
dispose  of  their  trust  as  may  seem  wise  to  them.  They  have  already  incurred  certain 
oUigaticms.  In  the  dischai^  of  these  obligations  their  income  for  a  generation  to  codm 
will  be  used  in  providing  a  generous  system  of  pensions  in  a  limited  number  of  insti- 
tutions. The  essoitial  point  is  that  this  income  must  for  all  time  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  collie  teachers  of  these  three  countries,  and  must  be  used  in  such 
tnannwas  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  best  serve  these  purposes.  No  diaoge 
of  the  function  or  purpose  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  is  contemplated. 

Meantime  a  larger  question  than  the  payment  of  pensions  in  a  limited  number  of 
collegai  awaits  answer.  A  growing  army  of  young  men  is  recruited  every  year  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  coU^;e  teai^iK^.  Each  man  who  contemplates  the  teacher's  life  must  &ce 
at  its  b^inning  the  question.  How  can  I  protect  my  family  and  myself  against  the 
ri^  incident  to  a  small,  fixed  salaryp  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Aimuity  Associa* 
tion  is  the  answer  to  this  question. 

But  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  unlike  the  Cam^ie  Fotm. 
daticm,  is  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  duritaUe  agency.  It  is  oifpuised  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  resources,  capital,  surplus  and 
all  other  business  to  the  Insurance  Department  It  difiers  from  a  commercial  insurance 
company  in  one  respect  only — the  c^tal  to  conduct  it  and  to  pay  all  overhead 
charges  is  furnished  thru  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  so  that  the  teacher  may  obtain  his 
insurance  and  his  annui^  policy  at  net  cost. 

But  there  i»this  ^irther  distinction  between  the  Foundation  and  the  Insurance  and 
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Annui^  Anociation  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  latter  is  a  l^al  agmcy  fi»r  writing 
insurance  and  annuity  contracts  for  collie  teachers.  Such  an  agency  must  extend  its 
facilities  widely  to  the  teachers  of  these  three  countries  if  it  is  to  serve  its  larger  pur- 
poae.  The  Cam^e  Foundation  in  its  list  of  associated  coll^;es  may  continue  to  make 
such  distinctions  as  it  believes  to  be  wise.  It  may  discriminate  between  collies  on  the 
bads  of  sectarian  controL  No  such  disoimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  the 
Ituuranoe  and  Annuity  Association.  So  long  as  the  insurance  is  confined  to  collie 
teachers  the  question,  What  is  a  college?  must  continue  to  cut  some  figure  in  decid- 
ing what  institutions  and  what  teachers  shall  be  invited  to  avail  of  its  fiwilitieB.  Men 
Kitoing  college  teaching  to-day  prepare  themadves  by  a  long  course  of  training.  Such 
nten  are  to  be  found  in  the  weakest  as  well  as  in  the  strongest  coll^;es.  Both  to  col- 
\tgea  and  to  teachers  the  Teachers  Association  must  present  the  open  door,  applying 
onlyaudt  limitatifHu  as  are  clearly  justified  in  carrying  out  its  own  purposes,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  established. 

In  a  word,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  remains  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  doubt- 
less will  continue  for  a  generation  and  periiaps  for  the  indefinite  future  a  growing  list 
of  associated  institutions ;  it  may  discriminate  as  its  trustees  may  approve  or  as  its 
charter  may  direct.  It  is  a  philanthropic  agency  which  assumes  no  l^al  obligationB 
inconsistent  with  its  charter. 

lbs  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  insur- 
ance company,  doing  business  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  state.  It  is  not  engi^ed  in 
general  insurance,  but  only  in  the  insurance  of  teachers  and  for  the  present  of  collie 
teachers.  It  needs  to  <4>ply  only  such  restrictions  as  may  confine  its  policy* holders  to 
those  who  are  trained  college  teachers  and  to  collies  which  are  such  in  iact.  lie  new 
agency  does  not  in  any  way  afiect  the  obligations  of  the  Foundation  to  the  teachers 
of  En^ish-speaking  North  America,  nor  does  its  creation  afi^  any  privileges  or  just 
expectations  which  may  have  been  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

It  does  stand  for  two  things  which  the  Foundation  as  originally  organized  did  not 
stand  for — first,  a  contributory  pension  system,  in  which  the  obligations  of  the  teacher 
and  the  college  corporation  are  frankly  faced ;  secondly,  for  a  relief  plan  so  compre- 
henmve  that  it  may  give  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  secure  and  adequate  protec- 
tion against  their  life  risks.  While,  therefore,  the  institution  of  this  new  agency  does 
not  change  the  obligations  or  the  functions  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  it  does  com- 
mit the  Foundation  to  a  different  conception  of  the  social  philosophy  involved  in 
a  pension  plan.  It  defines  the  ground  on  which  pensions  are  justifiable  and  commits 
itself  to  the  principle  that  society  does  best  for  the  individual  when  it  sets  up  the 
machinery  by  which  he  may  work  out  his  own  salvation,  rather  than  when  it  attempts 
tomake  salvation  ft«e.*  The  by-products  ofa  free  pension  do  not  make  for  individual 

■  Preildent  Hadlcr  in  hii  BconomUt,  pac«  to.  OS.  cilia  attentloB  <n  the  foUowlnc  admlnhle  itatement  to  the 
wldcnrad  uoUao  Uwt  the  peiuiaa  la  ui  epd  In  ItKlf.  refudlns  of  who  par*  for  It.  how  macb  it  ooata.  snd  it* 
ncUl  br-DTodncti ; 
"  A  certain  lection  or  the  public  Is  ao  duiled  bj  the  pmiiect  of  peaaiotia  that  it  oTerlooki  tho  trui  troond  cd 
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or  for  aocial  betterment.  Disalnlit;  pennons  to  thoae  whom  mufbrtune  has  overtaken 
will  in  time  be  the  only  free  penaionB  to  be  justified. 

American  and  Canadian  teachers  approve  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  contributory  pulsion — not  merely  because  it  carries  the  security  of  a 
contract,  but  because  it  conserves  the  independence  and  the  freedom  of  the  teacher. 


THE  TEACHER'S  OBLIGATION  TO  HIS  FAMILY 

The  information  given  in  the  preceding  pages  will  enable  any  one  interested  to  under- 
stand both  the  completeness  of  the  protection  here  presented  and  also  the  security 
thrown  around  the  business  of  insurance  and  annuities.  It  remains  still  to  show  scme- 
what  in  detail,  what  the  cost  to  the  teadier  for  insurance  and  the  cost  to  the  collie 
and  the  teacher  for  an  annuity  will  amount  to. 

Hiis  involves  not  only  assembling  the  figures  for  the  annual  cost  of  insurance  and 
annuity  upon  some  assumed  basis,  but  it  means  also  some  assumption  as  to  how  much 
of  his  incmne  a  teacher  living  upon  a  modest  salary  ought  to  devote  to  the  protectimi 
of  himself  and  hisfitmily.  This  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  question  to  answer.  Ihe 
information  furnished  by  the  teachers  in  the  associated  institutionB,  in  reply  to  our 
enquiry  respecting  insurance,  shows  that  teachers  need  some  awakening  as  to  their 
own  obligations  in  the  matter  of  insurance.  About  one-fifth  of  all  those  who  answered 
carried  no  life  insurance,  and  those  who  did  cany  insurance  provided,  on  the  average, 
a  protection  amounting  to  only  a  little  more  than  a  single  year's  salary,  a  situation 
not  difiering  greatly  from  that  among  railway  employees.  This  situation  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  causes — lack  of  the  sense  of  obUgation,  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
insurance,  its  high  cost,  the  general  weakening  of  the  habit  of  thrift  among  all  classes 
of  Americans,  the  cost  of  living,  are  some  of  these  causes.  If  American  college  teadi- 
tm  are  to  cany  a  protection  for  themselves  and  their  families  apfwoaching  what  is 
Deeded,  some  clear  reahzation  of  the  opportunities  here  afforded  as  well  as  of  their 
own  obligations  must  be  generally  realized. 

which  v«»iaD> u*  JDitUted.  It  BoatettoretuA  ttw  penricn «i an «nd  Iq  ItMilf  imthwllmi m« itaiw  af  rdtertng 
UMiUKml  Hindi  at  Um  (memownt  of  k  btirdaD.  SchanH  «T«.»lf«ilr  propoicd  in  Bniltpd  far  gjrlaa  «  pemtc  to 
•Terr  one  *boT«  k  cerlBin  tgt.  indcpnidcnt  of  uy  coatribatlaD  which  he  may  have  made.  Peofde  m  iBtpfeoal 
wlUltlM*dwil>|Mof  BpaulaaeDd  wlUiUMdUBciiltlMateTuTwactelfriUaofcaotribatioii  AwMcnrlnvIL 
Thcr  tbcrctarepnpaeetotnnilkTtbehnidenofnichiiu'iMnti  to  tt«  (eikeral  tax  iccoont.  They  do  not  ae*  that 
thra»4inarten  of  the  anpimaita  fm  pcBakot  ara  bowd  anon  Otair  oMtoloeai  !■  Usbtoiins  Uw  clalaa  npon  thia 
■Mttfal  aecooDt  lad  that  a  ayatam  whkb  iDcraaaea  UieaeclalinaiuMleniiinca  Uie  TOT  (nnuHti  an  wblcb  It  la  adTo- 
nted.  It  li  aooHtlmea  aiTOod  that  Um  total  aaHoiit  of  tbeaa  dalma  la  »ot  nallr  nod)  iDcraaaad  by  tba  adoptfan 
ofa  liberal  penaloci  policy :  iMcaaaa.  patMknt  or  do  peMlaaa,  aodaty  mnit  In  tha  teat  raoort  a^mtnt  tha  afod  who 
haTc  workad  oat  their  oieflilDMa.  and  no  banc  can  ba  dooo  by  mstnlilnB  a*  *  jigbi  on  the  part  of  the  IndlTidnal 
what  (odoty  already  rHxvniiea  aa  a  daty.  Bat  tbia  la  ao  DnaooDd  poriUoD.  Then  afe  certain  thJnm  which  ■odety 
miut  do  In  Joatloe  to  I  taelf,  which  It  cannot  laftoly  allow  iodlvldaala  to  demand  in  Jnrtlce  to  thenaclTca,  If  yon  iJTc 
«*«rynaliBTi>bttaBpendanwhenhelalneapableofMlf«apport,yoa  taclUr  appmre  bla  fUlnre  to  provide  ftir 
hlaaelf  and  hi*  chlMren.  That  the  neceaairy  decree  of  prodoctlon  and  of  econony  by  the  canmanlty  ai  a  whole 
woaM  bo  malnlalDcd  If  audi  a  point  of  Ttew  were  adopted,  aaenia  bliUr  improbable.  We  need  meamrea  wblcb 
ihall  Inereaae  iDdlTldiMlrespanalblllty  rather  than  dlmlnlih  It;  maaanrea  which  ahal)  riTe  m  more  lelfwvlEanca 
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How  mudi  protection  in  the  form  of  inaurance  and  annuity  ou^t  a  t 

attempt?* 

This  question  must  be  answered  by  each  individual,  but  an  example  of  the  typical 
experience  may  be  had  by  using  the  custmnary  salary  scale  and  assuming  a.  contribu- 
tion of  5  per  cent  both  from  the  teacher  and  from  the  college  toward  the  annuity. 
The  annuities  produced  under  this  assumption  under  the  four  options  already  de- 
scribed are  indicated  in  the  following  table.  They  are  comparable  with  those  of  those 
now  paid  under  the  existing  rules.  The  computation  is  not  carried  beyond  age  45  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  typical  curve  the  teacher  reaches  the  full  professor's  salary  at 
that  age.  It  is  further  to  be  assumed  that  a  collie  will  limit  its  contribution  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  normal  salary,  or  to  participation  in  a  pension  not  greater  than  an  assumed 
maximum. 

In  the  matter  of  insurance  only  an  arbitrary  assumption  can  be  made.  Teachers 
cany  on  the  average  an  insurance  equivalent  to  a  littie  more  than  one  year's  salary. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Minister's  Fund,  which  offers  insurance  at  extremely  low  rates, 
the  average  policy  is  $1600.  Teachers  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  average  insur- 
ance equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  the  annual  salary  will  not,  even  on  these  &vorable 
terms,  carry  five  or  six  times  the  amount  formerly  provided.  What  one  may  hope  for 
is  a  better  realization  of  the  obligaticm  to  protect  one's  family,  a  more  systematic 
efibrt  to  provide  that  fm>tection,  and  a  more  int^gent  use  of  insurance  as  an  agency 
to  that  Kid.  It  is  assumed  in  the  following  table  that  the  teadier  will  carry  insur- 
ance to  i^proximately  three  times  his  annual  salary.  In  actual  practice  he  would  vary 
this  load  so  as  to  have  some  of  the  insurance  terminate  at  60,  some  at  65,  and  some 
at  a  later  age.  It  is  assumed  for  simplicity  that  the  insurance  is  all  taken  out  to  end  at 
age  66. 


'Accordtac  to  Hw  income-tax  retnrni  omlcd  by  Hie  Report  efOit  Sotn>t  Oommtltibm  on  SwenmiHuillMi  in  O* 
C(v<ldervfec.LoDdaD.IMl(pp.*liir.).BrltiihclTllaerTutswtioaeKluli*sxceedcd  HBO  (un>leineDted  the  pra*i- 
tfea  ftaraU  mge  aecDrad  Ukrn  the  State  pendoni  br  Uie  (Ollowliic  Tolimtaiy  paymeoti  rsrlife  liuanuca-. 
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his  career.  On  the  other  hand,  a  college  which  maintuna  low  salarieB  for  the  first  half 
of  the  teacher's  service  with  large  increaaes  during  the  last  half  might  treat  pensions 
as  deferred  pay  and  coBtrihute  more  than  6  per  cent  of  salary  during  the  first  half 
of  the  service  and  len  than  this  thereafter.  The  result  would  be  laiger  pensions  while 
still  imposing  a  5  per  cent  load  on  the  salary  budget. 

The  discussion  of  this  matter  will  bring  up  without  doubt  some  cjuestioiiings  as 
to  wise  and  just  proportion  of  collie  teachers'  salaries.  The  difierence  in  the  two  ar- 
rangements is  diown  in  the  following  examples  typical  of  existing  salary  schedules: 

Aoc  OoOega  A  CoOef  B 

ao  lino  ti4H 

3S  '  1«U  ITOS 

40  9190  tltU 

U  3131  isoe 

50  3541  SSAS 

SS  4111  9190 

The  one  salary  has  nearly  doubled  between  40  and  55,  the  other  has  dianged  by 
a  little  more  than  S600. 

It  is  this  situation  which  makes  a  contributory  pension  difficult  for  the  German 
Univosity  professor.  The  pay  of  a  privat  docent  is  so  meagre  that  until  a  teacher 
has  reached  a  degree  of  distinction  seldom  attained  till  middle  life,  contribution  to 
a  pennon  system  would  be  impossible.  The  same  conditions  make  marriage  extremely 
difficult.  Ilie  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  salary  to  age  and  service  is  one  which 
presents  many  difficulties.  The  need  to  get  a  running  start  in  early  life  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  an  annuity  is  met  in  some  of  the  pennon  systems  for  Grerman  teachers 
in  seomdary  schools  by  the  requiremoit  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  year's 
salary  be  paid  in  at  the  banning.  The  efiect  of  such  a  payment  at  the  outset  and 
accumulating  thru  many  years  is  of  course  very  marked.  It  follows  that  not  infre- 
quentiy  a  young  teacher  who  has  a  small  sum  to  invest  puts  it  into  the  annuity  con- 
tribution. A  few  such  payments  in  bulk  naturally  make  an  enonoous  difierence  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  afterward  in  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  for  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  all  teachers'  pensions  in  Germany  are  paid  by  the 
state.  Host  teachers  in  universities  receive  their  support  in  old  age  in  this  way,  but 
this  situation  is  not  true  for  tiie  secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers.  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  for  example,  offer  non-contributory  pensions  to  their  teachers.  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg  have  contributory  systems.  The  contribution  varies  from  1  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  teacher's  pay,  with  numerous  variations  as  to  the  initial  contributions. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  is  a  perennial  subject  at 
teachers'  meetings. 

One  other  matt^  related  to  the  combination  of  term  insurance  and  annuity  has 
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been  the  tabjec^  of  ccmiinentaod  needs  an  ulditioDal  word  of  explanation,  llien  u 
a  lomewhat  indeq>read  feding  that  wbcn  one  carries  term  inauranoe  to  age  66  or  66 
some  sort  of  incongruity  arises  by  its  termination  at  a  definite  age.  More  than  one 
teacher  has  e^rened  it.  "If  I  carry  $10,000  term  insurance  and  have  accumulated 
$10,000  in  the  annuity  Aind,  my  estate  is  worth  |ISO,000  the  day  before  I  am  65  and 
mly  $10,000  the  day  after."  The  fallat^  in  the  statement  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
the  cash  value  of  the  term  insurance  polu^  is  worth  S10,000.  The  cash  value  of  the 
policy  is  worth  cmly  the  face  value  multiplied  into  the  probalnlity  that  it  will  be  paid. 
At  age  64  the  cash  value  is  less  than  $100.  At  65  it  has  become  zero.  But  this  discrep- 
ancy is  inherent  in  all  life  insurance.  The  man  who  takes  out  an  ordinary  life  policy 
for  $10,000  will  make  money  (or  his  estate  by  dying  at  onoe.  If  he  lives  to  old  age,  he 
will  have  paid  out  for  the  policy  more  than  it  is  worth.  No  [Jan  can  be  invented  under 
which  the  estates  of  those  who  survive  can  profit  by  life  insurance  to  the  extent  of 
those  who  die  early.  The  man  who  carries  tain  insurance  up  to  the  day  when  his  an- 
nuity has  accrued  has  lost  nothing  by  that  anangement.  The  cash  value  of  his  policy 
has  automatically  diminished  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  term. 

On  the  other  hand  the  individual  who  desires  to  do  so  can  arrange  his  insurance 
so  that  part  of  it  matures  at  60,  part  at  62,  part  at  66,  part  at  68.  He  can  step  it  down 
by  any  sort  of  arrangement  he  may  prefer.  In  this  way  he  may  gradually  transfer  his 
insurance  contribution  to  his  savings  accumulation,  lie  elasticity  of  the  plan  is  such 
that  the  individual  may  make  any  sort  of  combination  as  between  insurance  and  an- 
nuity. The  figures  suggested  in  these  tables  are  those  which  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
typical  teacher's  life  suggest  as  best  suited  to  his  needs.  In  the  ordinary  family  it  will 
be  wise  to  carry  considerable  insurance  up  to  the  age  of  66.  In  case  of  death  the  edu- 
cation of  children  is  then  provided  for.  In  case  of  survival  the  teacher  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  need  to  consider  dependent  children.  In  any  case  the  individual  is  able  to  make 
sudi  omnbination  of  insurance  and  annuity  as  in  his  judgment  best  suits  his  own 
need  and  that  of  his  dependents.  This  is  one  of  its  chief  advantages  to  the  teacher. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 
Utftos  cxie  has  had  the  time  and  the  patience  to  read  the  literature  of  old  age  pen- 
nons and  of  social  insurance,  he  can  scarcely  appreciate  at  its  fiill  value  the  signifi- 
cance to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  proposed  in 
the  forgoing  pages.  Nor  can  one  without  such  background  apfoeciate  the  &r-reaching 
influence  which  the  adoption  of  sudi  a  r^ime  will  exert  upon  the  teadiing  profession. 
In  the  process  of  assimilation  into  the  program  of  the  teacher's  profession  it  will 
aSkd  not  mercJy  the  comfort  or  dependence  of  himself  and  his  family,  but  it  will  pro- 
foundly influence  the  choice  of  the  teacher's  profession,  the  diaracter  of  the  salary 
schedule  of  the  collies,  the  rate  at  which  the  salary  will  vary  with  age  and  experi- 
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ence,  and  the  rdation  between  the  goverameiit  of  the  college  and  the  teaching  body. 
llMse  are  not  to  be  realized  to-day  or  to-morrow.  The  social  eSect  of  su^  a  plan  needs 
a  generation  to  reveal  it.  Men  must  be  part  of  a  political  or  social  regime  for  many 
years  in  order  to  come  to  political  or  social  consciousness.  The  political  and  economic 
history  of  every  country  illustrates  this  truth,  but  it  is  not  ao  evident  that  the  plan 
of  oi^anization  of  the  teaching  professi<Hi  here  proposed — for  it  is  nothing  less  than 
this — carries  with  it  such  consequences.  It  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  moment  in  the 
effint  to  visualize  this  process,  for  we  are  taking  the  first  steps  in  an  organization  of 
the  teaching  body  of  English-speaking  North  America  which,  when  it  becomes  incor- 
porated into  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  into  the  coUe^  administration,  will 
in  large  measure  determine  the  quality  and  the  aims  of  the  teacher  and  his  collie. 

Let  UB  realize  in  the  Ihrst  place  that  this  proposal  concerns  the  teachers  and  the 
coll^^  in  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  In  these 
three  countries  there  are  approximately  forty  thousand  collie  teachera. 

Th&  conditions  of  pay  and  of  tenure  of  place  in  institutions  in  which  these  teach- 
ers work  vary  enormously,  but  as  the  various  states  and  provinces  become  older  and 
more  prosperous,  they  tend  constantly  toward  a  certain  ideaL  Another  generaticm 
will  see,  not  a  uniformity  of  educational  institutions, — this  is  not  dedrable, — but  a 
general  i^proximation  to  uniformity  of  economic  and  educational  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  service.  What  the  teacher  may  expect,  what  are  his  rewards,  what  are  the 
certainties  and  what  the  possibilities  of  his  profession  will  be  more  evident  as  these 
three  countries  ^iproximate  the  stage  of  population  of  Europe.  And  there  must  be 
reckoned  with  a  spirit  of  democracy  different  from  the  European  conception,  a  dif- 
fiomce  whidi  we  too  often  forget  in  comparing  the  social  forces  of  the  old  continent 
with  those  of  the  new.  This  means  that  there  must  be  worked  out  an  organization 
of  the  teaching  profession  for  North  America  which  shall  secure  to  the  teacher  the 
highest  ponibility  of  reward  coupled  with  the  greatest  measure  of  personal  freedom, 
lie  oiganization  which  is  here  suggested  is  planned  to  fulfil  to  the  highest  limit 
these  conditions. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  vital  interest  with  which  these  three  countries  aie 
concerned  is  so  to  organize  the  conditions  of  service  in  colleges  that  able  men  may 
be  attracted  to  this  profession  in  choosing  their  vocation.  The  time  at  which  this 
inducement  must  be  strong  is  when  men  are  young.  Now  and  again  able  men  come 
late  into  the  teacher's  hfe.  But  the  profession  must  make  its  appeal  to  m«i  when  they 
choose  their  vocations,  if  it  is  to  draw  to  it  a  &ir  proportion  of  the  brains  and  the 
Miergy  of  the  race. 

The  Cam^e  Foundation  was  instituted  with  the  noble  purpose  of  contributing 
to  this  end.  It  has  made  a  notable  contribution.  But  its  Founder  had  in  mind  some- 
thing far  lufier,  far  more  important,  than  can  be  effected  by  the  removal  of  old  age 
dependence  in  a  limited  number  of  institutions.  He  hoped  that  in  time  there  would 
come  out  of  his  gift  that  which  would  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  this  new 
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oontinott  ftttractiTe  to  tbe  best  men.  Hiis  can  be  done  only  by  organiKiQg  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  upon  a  basis  which  ofiers  both  security  and  freedom;  whidi  leaves  on 
the  teacher's  shoulders  the  resptwaibility  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  man,  but  whidb 
ofiers  him  at  the  some  time  the  social  and  economic  machinery  by  whidi  the  respon- 
sibility may  be  met,  and  in  wbooe  admmistratdon  he  has  a  voice.  Security  and  free- 
dom are  the  essentials  of  such  an  organization  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Whence  are  the  able  men  to  be  drawn  into  the  teaching  profession,  and  what  are 
the  inducements  to  an  ambitious,  able  American  or  Canadian  or  Newfoundlander  to 
turn  from  the  call  of  business  or  of  the  law  to  that  of  the  teaching  profession  ? 

"Ilie  process  will  no  doubt  be  slow.  To-day  the  drift  is  away  from  the  college.  But 
if  ever  it  is  to  be  toward  it,  the  opportunities  and  rewards  of  the  life  must  be  open 
to  the  amUtious  man  whether  he  begin  in  one  college  or  another,  whether  he  start 
in  Alberta  or  California.  He  must  get  some  thrill  of  consciousness  that  he  is  joining 
a  brotherhood  which  reaches  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  every  col- 
ic^ in  all  this  region  ia  to  be  a  doorthru  which  one  may  mter  into  this  association. 
No  one  can  tell  whether  the  able  man  may  enter  by  way  of  Texas  or  New  York  or 
Winnipeg.  The  call  to  the  man  must  come  not  from  a  collt^  but  from  the  life,  a  life 
which  offers  no  big  prises  in  money,  but  has  security^  honor,  and  freedom. 

How  far  will  security  weigh  in  the  minds  of  aUe  men  against  tbe  money  prizes  P 
That  is  bard  to  say.  Time  will  be  needed  before  it  will  count  appreciably,  but  secur- 
ity is  the  only  balance  of  a  material  sort  which  the  teaching  profession  can  set  off 
against  the  money  prizes.  Men  are  paid  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  a  few 
cases  in  America.  Salaries  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  not  uncommon. 
A  great  organization  thinks  nothing  of  paying  twenty-five  thousand  dollan  to  its 
vice-presidents  or  assistant  managers.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  the  eyes  of  able  men  upon 
the  teacher's  opportunity  amid  the  damle  of  such  prizes? 

Two  things  may  be  said.  The  present  scale  of  industrial  salaries  represents  a  pass- 
ing phase  of  corporation  develt^roent  A  million  dollars  a  year  paid  to  a  man  is  not 
a  salary.  No  Intimate  business  could  support  overiiead  chaif^  of  such  a  scale.  The 
next  twenty  years  will  see  such  charges  reduced  to  some  scale  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered.  But  the  time  will  never  come  when  teacbing  will  hold 
out  such  prizes.  In  a  material  competition  it  ofkn  a  moderate  salary  with  security, 
and  to  do  this  it  must  be  organized. 

This  much  further  may  be  said.  Security  against  dependence  will  mean  more  and 
more  as  these  three  countries  grow  older.  Let  any  man  approaching  old  age  look  back 
to  his  own  banning  as  a  teacher.  What  would  it  have  meant  to  him  to  be  the  mem- 
ber of  a  body  in  which  he  could  secure  his  independence  and  that  of  his  family  at  a 
cost  within  his  reasonable  ability  to  pay  ?  We  in  North  America  still  live  in  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  devdopment  of  a  new  contin^it.  In  the  next  generation  business 
organization  will  undergo  a  ccmtinual  transformation  in  which  the  tondency  will  be 
to  substitute  security  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  prize  that  has  hitherto  taken  the  form 
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of  an  exaggerated  salary.  As  time  goes  on  security  will  wei^  more  and  more  with  able 
men  in  deciding  a  rocation,  or  mtlier  <me  may  my  that  the  OMmey  prise  will  not  be 
so  powerful  in  drawing  able  taea  away  from  a  vocation  into  which  their  intdlectual 
and  social  powers  would  naturally  cany  them. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  organization  of  the  teaching  body  by  which  it  might 
■ectne  aome  equivalent  in  security  in  competitim  with  the  larger  prizes  of  juofes- 
sional  and  business  life.  The  r%ime  which  is  here  set  up  undertakes  to  secure  to  the 
profession  ot  the  coll^^  teacher  the  benefits  of  social  organimtioa  while  leaving  to 
him  the  largest  measure  of  freedom.  The  full  effects  of  such  a  r^me  cannot  be  seen 
until  a  generation  has  passed,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  profoundly  influence  the 
teadiers  and  the  colleges,  it  will  emphasize  year  by  year  the  claim  of  the  scholarly 
life  with  security  and  freedom  as  compared  with  any  other,  and  more  than  all  else  it 
will  operate  in  influoicdng  able  men  to  choose  the  teacher^s  calling.  Scnnething  of  all 
this  waa  in  the  Founder's  mind  when  this  institution  was  started,  but  the  method  by 
wfaidi  it  was  to  be  aocompUsbed  he  left  to  his  trustees  to  detomine.  Tlw  plan  here 
put  forward  contemplates  an  organizatirai  of  the  teadiing  profession  so  planned  as 
to  secure  in  time  the  largest  measure  of  security  with  the  fullest  freedom.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  pomaaently  dignify  and  strengthen  the  teacher's  calling. 
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THE  REPLIES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

On  February  34, 1916,  there  was  sent  to  the  president  of  each  associated  institutioD 
a  package  containing  copies  of  the  report  concerning  Insurance  and  Annuities  for 
College  Teachers,  with  the  request  that  a  copy  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  trustee 
and  of  each  professor,  that  a  free  discussion  of  it  oe  invited,  and  that  the  president 
of  each  institution  transmit  to  the  Foundation  such  criticisms  and  enquiries  as  might 
be  offered. 

At  the  time  of  the  annua]  meeting  on  November  16, 1916,  replies  to  this  enquiry 
had  been  received  from  sixty-five  institutions.  Such  of  these  replies  as  were  in  the 
form  of  resolutions  adopted  oy  the  faculties  or  boards  of  trustees,  or  of  statements 
of  their  action  as  given  by  the  president,  are  printed  below,  lliese  are  fifty-two  in 
number.  In  a  few  cases  the  presidents  transmitted  individual  opinions  from  memb^x 
of  the  faculty  in  the  form  of  written  statements,  but  without  concerted  action. 

The  remaining  institutions  have  either  made  no  reply  or  have  asked  for  further 
time. 

BELOIT  COLLEGE 

Statement  qfthe  President,  March  SI,  1916. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  retiring  system  of  the  Camene  Foundation  have  been 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Beloit  Collie  tJter  each  member  of  the 
&culty  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  Confidential  Report.  The  attitude 
of  the  faculty  is  one  of  entire  sympathy  with  the  changes  proposed  and  of  agree- 
ment with  the  positions  taken  in  the  Report.  The  faculty  desire  me  to  express  their 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  new  plan,  subject  to  such  modifications  aa  your  own  final 
judgment  may  determine. 

Naturally  some  questions  were  raised  by  members  of  the  fiunilty  which  are  not  an- 
swered in  the  Report.  One  especially  had  to  do  with  the  policy  the  Cam^e  Founda- 
tion might  adopt  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  whose  health  was  not  such  as 
to  make  them  good  risks  with  the  ordinary  life  insurance  companies,  but  who  might  live 
for  many  years  under  the  conditions  of  educational  institutional  life.  They  were  inter- 
ested to  enquire  whether  such  cases  would  be  left  outside  the  benefits  of  the  new  system. 
My  reply  was  that  I  should  think  it  probable  the  Cam^e  Foundation  would  feel  justi- 
fied in  dealing  more  generously  with  such  cases  than  the  life  insurance  companies  can. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  position  taken  in  the  Report,  which  assumes  that 
the  older  men  now  on  faculties  of  the  Gamete  colleges  will  be  retained  upon  the  pres- 
ent basts,  so  as  to  have  the  expected  retiring  allowances  in  due  time.  It  would  seem 
most  equitable  and  honorable  that  this  course  should  be  adopted  by  the  Gamete 
Foundation. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College  have  had  no  meeting  since  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  24. 1  have  put  into  the  hands  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
board  copies  of  the  Report,  and  I  have  received  replies  from  a  number  of  the  trus- 
tees. These.are  &vorabIe  to  the  proposed  plan.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Horace  White,  of  New  York  City,  may  serve  to  express  the  tenor  of  these 
replies:  "Under  existing  cireumstances  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are 
bound  to  adjust  their  balance  sheet  to  the  coming  situation  and  not  to  wait  for  its 
arrival.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  plan  sketched  by  Dr.  Pritchett  is  the  best 
one  to  meet  the  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  present^  the  problem  in  the  most 
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lucid  and  impartial  manner,  and  that  his  solution  of  it  cannot  be  bettered.  So  for  as 
I  am  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  his  plan  rests  on  a  sound  economic  basis." 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

The  Pretident,  on  Moff  12, 1916,  in  anticipatioR  qf  a  joint  anneer  by  the  Faculty, 
which  has  not  been  rec^ved,  tranmntUed  lettenfrom  tteeniu-tiwee  memberM  qfihe  Boardt 
qf  Trutteea  and  Overteeri, — tevetUeen  in  approvai  and  mne  m  diaappmvai  qfthe  New 
Plan,  and  three  eapretting  no  <^inion. 

BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Statement  tfthe  PreMdent,  March  S^,  1916. 

A  very  careful  study  of  the  report  on  the  new  pension  plan  has  been  made  hj  all 
the  interested  parties  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  whole  matter  has  been  re- 
garded as  of  the  greatest  import^ce  by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  I  have  had 
personal  interviews  with  nearly  every  member  of  the  instructing  corps.  I  am  endos- 
iDS  a  brief  summary  that  was  made  by  our  faculty  committee  of  me  proposed  changes. 
TMs  faculty  statement  was  also  the  basis  of  a  report  which  I  made  to  the  trustees  at 
Uie  meeting  held  last  evening. 

The  trustees  discussed  the  whole  question  very  treeij  and  iiilly,  and  have  author- 
ised me  to  state  that  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  plan,  and  when  later  the 
question  comes  up  of  the  amount  of  participation,  thev  would  be  disposed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  annuity  and  possibly  in  the  usurance.  I  may  say  that  a  number  of 
the  trustees  are  large  employers  of  labor,  and  that  they  are  familiar  with  group  in- 
surance. There  are  two  questions  that  they  wish  me  to  ask.  One  is.  Is  not,  perhaps, 
4}  per  cent  too  high  a  rate  of  interest  to  guarantee  on  the  savings?  They  wiuiedalso 
to  know  if  there  was  to  be  any  medical  examination,  or  whether  any  instructor  would 
be  accepted  without  an  examination. 

May  I  say  that,  for  one,  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  change  in 
the  pension  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  proposed  is  far  more  serviceable  than 
the  present  one,  and  that  it  possesses  every  element  of  strength  and  none  of  weakness. 
Without  exception,  every  trustee  and  every  member  of  the  faculty  believes  now  that 
there  is  a  pension  system  based  on  the  soundest,  safest  principlea  of  modem  insurance. 

DNIVEEaiTY  OP  CALIFOBNIA 

Unanimous  Report  qfthe  Faculty,  Jprii  7, 1916. 

Kesolvzd,  That  we  believe  that  the  establishment  of  (1)  An  agency  to  provide  at 
cost  that  form  of  life  insurance  most  adapted  to  the  needs  of  coll^^  professors;  (2)  An 
agency  for  accumulating  the  reserve  funds  necessary  to  provide  professors'  pensions, 
ofiers  an  important  ana  valuable  service  to  the  members  of  our  profession. 

Id  answer  to  the  more  important  open  questions  raised  or  auf^sted  by  the  r^nni, 
we  would  reniectfully  suggest : 

(a)  That  the  decision  to  enter  into  the  pension  |dan  and  the  extent  of  that  parti- 
cipation should  rest  in  the  first  instance  with  the  trustees  and  regents  of  each  of  the 
colleges  or  universities  concerned. 

(A)  That  a  participating  institution  should  be  responsible  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  contributions  toward  pensions,  and  should  adopt  its  own  plan  of  dividing 
the  burden  of  annual  contributions  between  itself  and  its  teachers. 

(c)  That  onceacoll^ehasenteredthesystem  it  should  be  obligatoryonthatcoll^e 
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to  extcmd  the  svstem  to  every  qualified  teacher,  at  least  in  so  fitr  as  the  minimum 
pensioiis  decided  upon  are  concerned. 

(d)  That  a  teacher  should  have  the  privil^e  of  providing  at  his  own  cost  for  a 
pouion  in  addition  to  that  assured  hj  contract  with  his  institution. 

(e)  That  inasmuch  as  the  prospect  of  a  pension,  where  it  exists,  is  always  a  part  of 
the  compensation  for  services,  it  would  seem  proper  that  any  fiind  accumulated  as  a 
reserve  for  paying  a  pension,  whether  contributed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emplov- 
ing  coll^^  by  the  teacher,  or  in  part  by  each,  should  be  treated  as  bdonging  to  tne 
teacher,  not  subject  to  any  forfeitures,  and  that  his  interest  therein  should  be  protected 
by  a  definite  personal  contract. 

(y)  That  participation  in  the  life  insiuance  feature  ot  the  plan  is  particularly  a 
matter  between  the  teacher  and  the  insuring  agent^  and  may  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  teacb^. 

(g)  That  it  is  advisable  that  some  plan  be  perfected  for  the  exchange  of  insur- 
ance now  carried  by  teac^iers  for  the  new  form  Euid  for  advice  as  to  how  to  eflect  such 
exchange. 

(A)  'niat  in  changing  from  the  present  plan  to  the  new  one  is  the  institutions  now 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  no  arbitrary  line  should  be  drawn 
between  those  to  continue  under  the  old  plan  and  those  to  transfer  to  the  new,  as 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  but  that  an  estimate  or  computation  should  be  made  of  the 
raesent  valueof  the  "just  expectations"  of  men  of  each  age,including  that  part  of  the 
Cam^e  Foundation  b  present  plan  which  promises  to  provide  for  widows,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  {act  tnat  it  has  been  known  from  the  start  that  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  resources  of  the  Foundation  and  that  the  rules  might  be  changed;  and  that 
an  apportionment  of  the  available  resources  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  that 
computation  or  estimate  and  those  resources  be  carried  into  the  new  pension  system. 

(t)  That  pending  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  inaugurating  an  invalidity  protec- 
tion plan,  the  generous  offer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  continue  to  pay  at  its 
own  cost,  during  the  period  of  invalidity,  the  premiums  on  life  insurance  polidesand 
minimum  pension  contracts,  as  set  forth  on  page  iS  of  the  Report,  would  alleviate 
many  cases  of  distress. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  confidence  in  the  generous  purposes  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  and  our  willingness  to  participate  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
posed reorganization.  We  also  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  theservice  rendered 
oy  the  Cam^e  Foundation  in  the  past  by  carrying  the  accumulated  pension  burden 
of  seventy-three  institutions,  and  endorse  me  extension  of  the  new  plan  to  other  qual- 
ified institutions,  so  as  to  oiFer  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pension  system  ulti- 
mately self-supporting  and  self-governing,  thus  freeing  the  resources  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  other  usefol  purposes. 

CASE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
Statement  qfihe  Pretident,  April  S,  1916. 

So  &r  as  there  have  been  any  expressions  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  matter,  both 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty  have  approved  the  general  plan. 

CENTRE  COLLEGE 

Statement  cf  the  Pmident,  March  SS,  1916. 
I  received  copies  of  yow  Confidential  Report  and  Comprebensive  Flan  for  Insur- 
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Mice  and  Annuities  for  College  Teadms.  I  have  submitted  the  Mme  for  ocmiideimtion 
to  our  Faculty,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trusteea,  and  to  several 
other  memb^  of  the  board. 

I  will  try  to  represent  to  you  the  opinions  of  these  men.  Most  of  our  men  are  very 
fovorably  impressed  with  the  proposition  for  insurance.  We  all  seem  to  like  the  idea 
and  are  favorably  impressed  vith  your  proposed  plan.  These  questions,  however,  have 
been  raised: 

First.  Would  not  many  coUege  professors  feel  unwilling  to  pay  a  portion,  even  though 
small,  of  their  salary  to  carry  msurance  in  a  company  of  this  kind?  Would  they  not 
be  disposed  to  surest  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  that  ther  add  the  amount  idiich 
the  insurance  womd  cost  the  institution  to  their  salary,  and  let  them  carry  insurance 
or  not  as  they  please  P  Would  the  agents  of  many  other  insurance  companies  prevail 
upon  many  college  professors  to  select  this  plan  of  asking  for  additional  remuneration 
from  the  collie,  and  canr  their  insurance  in  other  and  r^rular  insurance  compaaiesP 
At  least,  two  members  of  my  faculty  said  this  immediat^y  the  plan  was  presented 
to  ihem:  "We  would  simply  say  to  the  coll^^  'Pay  us,  m  addition  to  our  salary, 
the  amount  it  will  cost  the  collc^  to  carry  our  insurance,  and  let  us  take  care  of  our- 
selves.'" 

Anotha-  question :  Since  the  college  can  carry  insurance  on  a  young  professor  much 
cheaper  than  on  one  of  old^  years,  would  not  the  coll^^  be  inclined  to  fill  vacan- 
cies with  men  of  younger  years,  and  would  it  possibly  work  a  hardship  to  the  men 
who  are  growing  older  simply  because  it  would  cost  more  to  carry  iDSUiance  for 
tbem? 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  our  faculty  feel  that  thev  would  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  insurance  under  a  plan  such  as  you  have  herein  proposed.  They  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  some  payment  toward  the  protection  that  b 
offered  for  them  in  case  of  disability  or  old  age. 

The  &culty  and  trustees  were  all  very  enthusiastic  in  consideration  of  the  exteo- 
•ive  character  of  the  plan  proposed,  wherein  provision  will  be  made  for  men  who  be- 
oome  totally  disabled  who  have  not  attained  sixty-five  years  of  age,  or  for  the  Ceud- 
ilies  of  such  men  in  case  of  death,  and  were  likewise  enthusiastic  over  the  propositioo 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  this  phui  to  the  larger  body  of  college  professors  than 
those  included  in  the  present  affiliated  institutions. 

This  question  became  a  very  practical  and  vital  one  with  us  here.  Should  the  new 
plan  be  adopted,  and  in  this  adoption  provision  should  be  made,  as  your  plan  sug- 
gests, to  permit  the  men  in  the  Acuities  of  the  present  affiliated  institutions  who  are 
forty-five  years  or  over  to  continue  in  the  expectation  of  the  annuity  or  pension  under 
the  present  plan,  would  such  institutions  be  obliged  to  continue  on  the  present  inde- 
pendent basis?  In  other  words,  to  make  the  question  really  practical,  should  the  new 
insurance  plan  be  adopted,  could  this  particular  institution  accept  a  more  vital  rela- 
tionship to  the  church  synods  than  that  which  now  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  men  in  the  &culty  who  are  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over  to  continue  in  the 
expectation  of  the  annual  annuity  should  they  retire  at  sixtv-five  years?  You  can  easily 
understand  how  and  why  this  became  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  faculty 
and  trustees  of  this  college. 

I  think  this  statement  fairly  represents  the  sentiment  and  judgment  of  the  men  here 
concerned  in  both  bodies,  the  foculty  and  trustees. 
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CLABE  COLLEGE 

StaUmerU  t^the  PresiderU,  March  SI,  1916. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  for  our  Faculty  Council  I  would  say  that  we  are  all  favor- 
able to  the  general  plan  and  believe  heartily  in  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Our 
questions  aoA  suggestdons  relate  to  details  only. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE 

BetcHmtion  adopted  bv  the  Factdty  on  recof/mnendation  of  a  tpedai  cotmmttte,  Trant- 

mitted  October  19, 1916. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Faculty  of  Colorado  Collie,  endorse  a  plan  by  which  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  will  olFer  at  cost  disability 
insurance,  life  insurance,  and  annuities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  college  teachers,  pro- 
vided: 

1.  That  the  funds  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  now  available  for  pensions  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  present  system  as  nearly  as  may  be; 

S.  That,  smce  (as  shown  by  the  Cornell  report)  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  benefits 
under  the  present  system,  in  such  reduction  (a)  the  present  pensioners  be  unaffected, 
(b)  the  maximum  pension  in  the  future  be  S2500,  (c)  in  no  case  shall  a  pension  be 
granted  of  such  amount  that  the  initial  total  income  of  the  pensioner  from  all  sources 
be  more  than  S2500,  and  (d)  any  necessary  further  reduction  of  benefits  to  aiTect  all 
pensionables  according  to  their  present  just  expectation; 

8.  That  no  additions  be  made  to  the  present  list  of  pensionables  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  present  system; 

4.  That  the  existing  pensionables  receive  personal  contracts  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions under  which  t£e  pensions  are  to  be  granted  them; 

5.  That  any  additional  fund  that  the  Cam^e  Foundation  may  receive  be  not 
apphed  to  the  support  of  the  present  system,  but  be  used  to  estahlim  a  sound  insur- 
ance and  annuity  system  open,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  all  college  teachers ; 

6.  That  sudi  mnd  be  kept  distinct  from  the  present  fund  of  the  Foundation  so  that 
neith^  fund  may  l^ally  be  diverted  from  its  proper  application; 

7.  That  the  details  of  the  insurance  and  annuity  system  contemplated  be  fully 
presented  for  consideration  to  a  properly  authorized  board  or  committee,  such  com- 
mittee to  have  at  least  half  of  its  membership  drawn  from  professors  actively  engaged 
in  teaching  rather  than  from  administrative  ofiicers; 

8.  That  such  committee  present  an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  for  insurance  and 
annuities  to  the  colleges  and  universities  concerned; 

9.  That  the  new  insurance  and  annuity  fund  be  administered  by  a  board  at  least 
one-half  of  the  membership  of  which  shall  be  professors  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
and  tiot  primarily  administrative  officers  or  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Suggestions  signed  by  Profeasors,  transmitted  April  19, 1916. 

In  response  to  the  requ^  for  criticism  of  the  recent  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  we,  the  undersigned,  would 
uige  upon  the  Foundation  and  the  associated  institutions: 

1.  lliat  they  make  every  eflbrt  to  cany  out  the  existing  proposals  for  pensions  for 
all  coll^  teachers  affected,  whether  they  be  under  or  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 
(Signed  by  11&) 
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%  That  before  any  new  scheme  is  ioatituted,  it  be  sulmiitteti  in  completed  and  daf- 
inite  form  for  thoroti^  conridemtion  hj  coUece  teachere,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
represented  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Profeasors.  (Signed  by  125.) 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Qttatationjrom  prmUd  Seplif,  dated  March  IBS,  1916. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  which  Cornell  UDiversity  has  been  constrained  to  draw 
from  the  evidence,  it  has  answered  the  question  raised  by  your  report,  What  expec- 
tations can  and  should  be  met  P  in  the  following  resolution  unanimouilT  ad(H>ted  on 
March  8  by  the  university  faculty  at  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider  'ax  sub- 
ject, and  unanimously  approved  on  March  11  by  the  committee  of  the  trustees  to 
which  the  matter  had  been  referred  with  power. 

"The  univemty  faculty  believes  that  the  privil^^  and  expectations  which  have 
been  created  under  existing  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  constitute  moral  claims 

r'nst  its  endowment  on  the  part  of  such  teaoiers  aiid  administrative  officers  now  on 
Btaffi  of  associated  institutions  as  under  the  present  rules  would  receive  retiring 
allowances  and  that  adequate  provision  for  scrupulously  satisfying  all  these  claims 
sfaould-be  made  before  ihn  fiina  is  otherwise  drawn  upon." 

The  university  has  further  replied  in  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adi^ited 
March  11  at  a  joint  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  which  tlie 
subject  had  been  referred  with  power  and  of  a  committee  of  the  university  fiwulty 
to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred. 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  Foundation  is  not  financially  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  obligations  which  it  has  already  assumed,  tlierefore,  the  change  in 
the  character  of  its  work  and  enlargement  of  its  scope  which  the  Aeport  proposes  are 
inadvisable,  unless  some  way  can  be  found  either  by  additional  endowment  or  other- 
wise to  relieve  the  Foundation  of  such  burden." 

The  univemty  has  further  replied  in  the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
on  March  8  by  the  univeisity  faculty  and  unanimously  approved  on  March  11  by  the 
committee  of  the  trustees : 

"The  university  faculty  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  approve  an  arrangement  with 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  a  subsidiary  corporation  whereby  the  cost  of  a  teacher's 
insurance  and  of  a  retiring  annuity  or  either  of  them  shall  be  defrayed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  withholding  a  portion  of  such  teacher's  salary." 

The  committees  at  their  joint  meeting  further  considered  the  request  of  the  Car> 
n^e  Foundation  for  alternative  plans  or  suggestions  and  in  compliance  with  that 
request  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"If  relief  from  the  burden  of  obligations  already  assumed  can  be  secured,  the  Foun- 
dation should  (a)  pay  out  of  its  income,  under  rules  to  be  adopted,  disability  annui- 
ties to  sudi  teachers  in  associated  institutions  as  have  purchased  and  are  continuing 
annuity  contracts  with  approved  insurance  companies  maturing  at  66  to  68  years  <^ 
age  and  of  31000  to  $4(XX)  in  value,  such  disability  annuities  to  cease  when  the  disa- 
buity  is  relieved  and  in  any  event  when  such  purchased  annuities  respectively  be- 
e  payable;  and  (b)  distribute  annually  to  such  teachers  equally  tlie  balance  of  its 


"The  amounts  and  terms  of  these  annuities,  and  the  questions  whether  the  purchase 
of  them  is  to  be  voluntaiy  or  required  and  whetlier  they  are  to  be  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  professors  and  instructors,  should  be  determined  by  each  institution." 
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DALHOUUE  UNITEBSmr 

Setolulioiu  patted  ba  the  Senate  Jpril  11, 1916,  and  by  the  Board  qfGovemort  Iprii 

IS,  1916. 

1.  That  the  ezpectations  ctcated  in  the  minds  of  those  teaclien  in  the  anodated 
insUtutioDs  who  by  the  present  eligibility  rules  hare  be^i  led  to  look  fonraid  to  cer- 
tain privil^es  ana  benefits  constitute  the  stronseat  moral  otdigatJon  upon  the  Car- 
Dqpe  Foundation,  and  audi  as  should  deter  wio^Foundation  from  withdrawing  ludi 
benefits  from  any  such  teacher  without  his  consent. 

C  ThatthisuniversityiqipTOTeaoftheBocial conceptions underlyingthenewadieme 
of  insurance  and  annuities  proposed  for  oollege  teadiers,  namely,  that  some  philan- 
thropic organization  with  sufficient  financial  backing  should  undoiake  to  ctdwct  the 
pmniums  and  administer  such  insurance  and  annuities  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the 
msured,  and  it  considers  that  such  system  would  be  of  foremost  value  in  the  advance- 
mtatt  of  teaching.  Hut,  however,  the  Cam^e  Foundati<Ht  should  not  use  its  present 
funds  for  this  purpose  to  the  euluiion  of  meeting  Hie  just  ezpectationa  of  praacnt 
pensionables  under  45  yean  of  age;  but  that  if  the  funds  at  the  dimosal  of  tbe  Foun- 
dation cai>  be  increased  to  the  extent  required,  tbe  Carnegie  Foundation  should 


undratake  tnis  newpennon  system,  to  be  opa»tive  m  tne  case  of  LoU^e  teachers  not 
now  pensionable.  That  this  University  bebeves  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  principle 
by  which  a  University  shares  in  the  provision  of  a  teacher's  annuity,  and  would  en- 
deavor to  cooperate  in  a  well-devised  scheme  for  such  purpose  in  the  case  of  future 
appointments. 

DASTHOUTH  COLLEGE 

Onanimoui  report  (jfa  Spe^iU  Comn^tee,  vnammotuiy  approved  by  the  Faculfy,  Jpril 
19, 1916.  {Induding  aqwtatimji'om  the  first  tection,  "  The  Pretent  Syttem,*and  the 
entire  second  tectiim,"  The  Prapoied  Plan.  Omittmff  the  third  section,"  "rransitionjrom 
the  Old  to  the  New  Pktnr) 

The  Pkesent  Strtk.  The  fkct  that  the  income  of  the  Foundation  is  about  $800,000 
and  that  the  ultimate  load  of  the  present  pension  system  will  be  somewhere  between 
one  million  and  one  million  and  three  quarters  annually  is  a  problem  which  the  Dart- 
mouth faculty  may  safely  leave  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  for  solution. 

However,  if  the  trustees  should  be  solicitous  to  conserve  their  present  income  and 
extend  its  usefulness  as  widely  as  possible,  your  committee  would  venture  to  suggest 
one  yiBky  in  which  some  advance  may  be  made  in  this  direction.  We  would  advocate 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum  pension  allowed, 

...  It  appears  from  the  statistics  given .  .  .  that  4S  per  cent  of  the  pensioners  now 
on  the  list  are  receiving  pensions  of  9^^000  and  above,  and  2S  per  cent  are  receiving 
pensions  of  32500  and  above.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  the  function 
of  the  Foundation  to  ensure  to  all  pensioners  the  same  relative  degree  of  comfort  and 
Dontentment  that  they  enjoyed  during  their  active  careers.  Moreover,  those  enjoying 
large  salaries  as  teachers  ann  administrators  have  in  most  instances  bad  opportunities 
to  save  a  portion  of  theirsalariesinanticipationof  retirement.  If  the  demands  of  the 
position  have  been  such  that  no  saving  was  possible,  the  individual  institution  might 
properly  supplement  tbe  Carnegie  pension,  thus  making  the  oggr^ate  pension  as 
large  as  it  considers  adequate.  But  the  sole  object  of  the  Foundation  ^ould  be  to  pro- 
vide an  allowance  suiflcient  to  make  retirement  from  active  service  possible,  and  the 
funds  should  be  employed  to  extend  this  privilege  as  widely  as  the  income  permits. 
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We  vould  ventiire  to  sugsest  that  for  the  present  the  maximum  pension  be  redooed 
from  $4000  to  tS600.  It  should  be  noted  mat  this  reduction  to  a  fixed  maximum  of 
$2500  would  have  an  increasingly  beneficial  effect  on  the  income  of  the  Foundatitm, 
for  fiituie  increases  in  coll^^  sallies  would  tend,  under  prea^itconditions,  to  increase 
theproportion  of  pensioners  enjoying  pensions  in  excess  of  $S500. 

"Fob  Committee  is  also  in  sympathy  with  the  su^estion  made  by  the  Foundaticm  in 
this  Confidential  Report  that  the  minimum  age  for  retirement  be  raised.  The  statistics 
show  that  theaverogeageof  those  on  the  list  of  pensioners  has  fallen  from  71.0  years 
in  1906  to  68.7  in  1915,  and  that  the  average  age  of  those  retiringeach  year  has  ullen 
from  69.2  years  in  1907  to  66.9  in  1915,  and  65.7  years  in  1914.  In  view  of  the  well- 
recognized  feet  that  a  man  in  good  health  is  not  much  beyond  his  prime  as  a  teacher 
at  the  age  of  66,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  load  which  the  Foundation  is  carry- 
ins,  the  minimum  retiring  age  might  well  be  advanced  to  67  years  or  beyond.  Should 
it  M  desirable  that  a  teacher  be  retired  earlier  because  of  impaired  health  or  ineffi- 
ciency, the  Coll«^  might  properly  be  asked  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  pension  until 
the  stipend  ofiered  by  the  Founoation  was  available. 

The  E*BOPOBBn  Plan  o?  Insukakcb  and  Atoiuitibs.  The  entire  discussion  thus  far 
has  had  to  do  with  the  existing  pension  system,  and  has  considered  the  obligations 
of  the  Foundation  to  the  teachers  and  collies,  and  the  funds  available  to  meet  these 
obligations.  However,  this  is  oil  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the  consideiation 
of  the  specific  plan  proposed.  For  the  Foundation,  while  recognizing  the  obligations 
that  it  has  assumed  and  admitting  the  necessity  for  resort  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  assistance,  nevertheless  rasters  its  opposition  to  a  system  which  will  compel  it 
to  draw  indefinitely  upon  the  Corporation  for  supplementary  funds,  if  these  funds 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  limited  number  of  institutions.  It  presents, 
therefore,  for  criticism  and  suggestion  a  scheme  that  will  make  possible  the  inclusion 
of  all  collegiate  institutions  of  a  standard  grade  that  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  insurance  and  annuity  plan. 

Description  qf  the  Plan.  This  plan  may  be  briefly  described.  It  contemplates  the 
incorporation  under  the  laws  of  New  York  of  an  insurance  and  annuity  agency  for 
the  benefit  of  college  teachers.  Each  teacher  upon  his  entrance  into  service  in  the  col- 
lie would  be  required  to  take  out  with  this  insurance  agency  a  minimum  amount 
of  term  insurance  to  mature  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  to  purchase  by  annual  con- 
tributions a  minimum  annuity  which  would  begin  upon  retirement  from  teaching  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  insurance.  To  make  the  annuity  provision  effective,  a  sepa- 
rate savings  association  is  to  be  created  which  receives  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  teachers  and  invests  them,  purchasing  at  the  time  of  retirement  with  the  accumu- 
lations an  annuity  from  the  insurance  association.  It  is  prmwsed  that  the  College  shall 
participate  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  insurance  and  annuity  up 
to  an  agreed  minimum,  or  as  an  idternative  that  the  College  shall  contribute  only 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  annuity.  The  individual  is  free  to  increase  the  amount  ttf 
both  insurance  and  annuity  at  will,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  increase  hb  con- 
tributions as  his  salary  increases.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  not  fully  stated.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  agency  expenses,  a  large  factor  in  old  line  insurance,  would  be 
avoided. 

Administrative  expenses  and  taxes  ore  apparently  to  be  borne  by  the  Foundation, 
although  at  one  point  there  is  a  suggestion  uiat  the  administrative  expenses  may  come 
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fltan  nirfdiu  if  there  is  any.  It  is  not  definitely  stated  what  disposition  would  be  made 
of  sulcus  should  the  mortality  ezperienoe  proTe  to  be  more  &Torable  than  the  tables 
upon  which  the  rates  will  be  based,  but  the  infereooe  is  clear  that  such  a  condition 
will  lead  to  the  payment  of  dividends  to  the  policy-holders.  The  Foundation  is  to 
guarantee  four  Mid  one-half  per  cent  interest  on  invested  funds. 

One  unique  and  distinctly  &v(H«ble  feature  of  the  plan  b  that  which  proTides  for 
the  return  of  accumulations  toward  an  annuity  in  case  of  death,  disabihty,  or  with- 
drawal before  the  annuity  is  available.  Again,  even  after  the  annuitant  has  come  into 
posBcarion  of  his  annual  income,  any  balance  of  invested  funds  to  his  account  are 
returned  to  his  estate  in  case  of  death. 

In  case  of  death  of  the  annuitant,  his  widow  will  receive  half  of  his  annuity  during 
her  life.  The  disability  privil^es  are  to  be  made  available  at  the  end  of  fiftem  years 
as  professor  instead  of  twenty-five  years  under  the  present  plan.  After  this  period  of 
service  and  in  case  of  ctsnplete  disability,  the  Foundation  will,  at  its  own  cost,  pay 
the  insurance  premiums  and  a  minimum  peosioo  of  $1300  a  year  during  the  period 
of  disability. 

In  view  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  faculty  in  their  preliminary  discussion  of 
this  Confidential  Report  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  insurance  and  annuity 
contract  ofiered  by  tne  Foundation,  and  that  which  con  he  obtained  irom  on  old  line 
insurance  company,  your  Committee  deemed  it  wise  to  secure  expert  actuarial  advice 
before  passing  ju(%ment  on  this  portion  of  the  report.  The  results  ofour  enquiry  con 
best  he  stated  by  givine  in  summary  form  the  questions  asked  by  your  Committee 
and  the  answers  received. 

Question  I.  Is  the  mortality  experience  of  college  teachers  as  a  group  likely  to  be 
as  favorable  as  that  of  the  adected  risks  of  a  conservative  insurance  company? 

Angtoer,  The  mortality  experience  of  teachers  is  very  favorable.  It  would  apparently 
be  safe  to  take  a  large  body  of  teachers  without  mecuc&l  examination  and  expect  as 
satisfactoiy  a  mortanty  result  as  on  selected  risks  taken  by  a  life  company. 

Question  2.  Assuming  the  Foundation  to  have  no  agency  or  medical  examination 
expenses,  to  guarantee  4)  per  cent  interest,  and  to  insure  all  teachers  without  selec- 
tion, how  would  the  net  cost  of  such  insurance  oompare  with  that  of  old  line  compa- 
nies, Bflsuming  that  the  Foundation  did  or  did  not  bear  the  administrative  expense 
and  did  or  did  not  pay  dividends? 

Jnnper.  The  cost  of  the  Foundation's  insurance  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  old 
line  companies  if  the  Foundation  assumed  the  administrative  expense  and  paid  divi- 
dends, more  if  it  did  neither,  and  about  the  same  if  it  did  one  and  not  the  other.  This 
is  of  course  a  rough  approximation.  A  satisfactoiy  answer  can  be  given  only  after 
thorou^  investigation  and  analysis.  The  tentative  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  &ct 
that  the  administrative  expense  of  a  life  insurance  company  is  about  equal  to  its  sur- 
plus earnings,  and  that  the  saving  which  the  Foundation  would  enjoy  through  freedom 
m>m  agents'  cmnmissions,  medical  fees,  etc.,  would  be  in  part  offset  by  iSte  newness 
of  the  company,  its  lack  of  accimiulated  surplus  and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
risks  carried. 

Question  S.  Do  old  line  companies  offer  a  contract  comparable  in  its  attractiveness 
with  that  offered  by  the  Foundation  ? 

Ansteer.  Old  line  companies  do  not  write  a  pure  term  policy  terminating  at  age 
65.  The  cmly  policy  affording  any  basis  of  comparison  is  one  written  by  the  Trav^- 
eis  Insurance  Co.  This  provides  lar  term  insurance  till  age  66  and  an  annuity  there- 
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after  for  life  with  ten  payments  certain.  Tbe  annual  pmniam  at  age  80  tot  tCOOO 

insurance  till  age  65  and  thereafter  an  annuity  of  SIOOO  jrearly  for  ten  ytaa  oertain, 
and  so  much  longer  as  the  insured  lives  is  0186.80.  The  Cam^e  Foundation  pro- 
vides S5000  insurance  to  age  66  and  a  $1000  annuity  thereafter  for  $188.16,  whidi 
is  $2.86  greater.  But  there  are  these  differences  in  the  contract : 

a.  The  Travelers*  policy  contemplates  a  frafeitore  of  the  annuity  accumulations 
if  death  occurs  before  age  66.  Tba  Carnegie  plan  provides  for  a  retan  of  tLe  annual 
payments  with  interest  if  death  occurs  before  65. 

b.  Tbe  'Dravelera^  policy  gives  a  surrender  value  which  at  age  66  araroximately 
equals  tbe  premiums  paid  plus  2}  per  cent  compound  intoest.  The  Caro^ie  plan 
*™T>vides  for  the  return  of  annuity  payments  with  interest  at  S^  per  cent  if  tbe  teaoier 

ivta  the  profession. 

c.  Tbe  Travelers'  insurance  policy  is  non-participating,  but  provides  that  in  case 
tba  cash  surrender  value  exceeds  tbe  feoe  of  the  policy,  the  larger  amount  will  be  paid 
at  death.  Tbe  Cam^e  policy  is  presumably  participating,  though  that  is  not  cntudj 
dear  firom  the  Report. 

d.  The  Cam^e  contract  provides  for  a  survivorship  annuity  to  tbe  teadier's  widow 
of  half  tbe  full  amount  (^  tiie  annuity,  together  with  accumulations  to  tbe  estate  in 
case  tbe  widow  dies  before  the  annuity  is  exhausted.  The  Travelers'  contract  contains 
no  sudi  provirion. 

Tbe  summarized  opinion  of  tbis  expert  concerning  tbe  plan  as  a  whole  is  as  follows: 
''If  the  Carnegie  Foundation  plans  to  pay,  and  is  able  to  pay,  all  administrative 
expenses  and  return  all  surplus  earnings  to  tbe  policy-holders,  the  life  insurance  fur- 
nisbed  should  be  considerably  cheaper  than  any  bfe  company  could  supfdy.  The 
annuity  plan  as  proposed,  having  in  mind  the  accumulations  guaranteed  at  4^  per 
cent  seems  to  be  cheaper  than  the  r^ular  companies  could  afford  to  grant." 

In  conclusion,  this  expert  makes  the  following  significant  statement : "  Wbetber  the 
guaranty  of  4}  per  cent  interest  earnings  applies  to  the  life  funds  as  well  as  to  the 
annuity  payments  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  that  mm  tKotUd  be  earned  on  all  the  in- 
vetted  JimtM^ar  some  yeort  to  come.  The  life  insurance  net  rates  are  baaed,  of  course, 
tm  the  American  Experience  Table  with  a  Si  per  cent  interest  assumption, which  makes 
it  important  that  tlie  surplus  interest  should  clearly  be  the  property  of  tbe  insured." 

The  advantages  of  the  Cam^e  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  may  tben  be  briefly 
•ummariBed: 

a.  It  offers  ao  insurance  contract  that  is  cheaper  than  can  be  obtained  from  old 
line  companies;  nuneover,  no  such  contract  is  at  present  obtainable  in  any  case  from 
old  line  companies. 

b.  Its  annuity  ctmtract,  which,  in  addition  to  tbe  customary  features,  provides  for 
widows'  pensions  and  tbe  return  of  accumulatimis,  is  more  liberal  than  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

c.  It  gives  to  tbe  individual  teacher  a  contract  on  a  business  basis. 

d.  It  offers  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  all  teachers  in  coll^ate  institutitms 
of  standard  grade. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  point  to  raise  the  question  whether  this  is  not  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  Itertmouth  College  to  withdraw  from  association  with  the  Caniegie 
Foundation  and  establish  its  own  retiring  pension  system.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  arguments  in  fiiivor  of  separate  college  pension  systems  at  the  time  that  entrance 
into  the  Cam^ie  plan  was  iuid«-  oonsidenition,  the  present  time  seems  to  your  Cmn< 
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nrittee  to  be  an  inc^iportuiie  one  for  withdrawal  from  the  Foundation  for  the  foUow> 


(1)  The  new  scheme,  by  cteatine  a  contract  with  the  individual  teacher  an  a  biui- 
ness  basis,  frees  the  CoU^  from  i£e  overeight  and  potential  interference  of  the  Foun- 
dation, whidi  was  ofiered  as  one  of  the  most  serious  objecticms  to  the  pntaat  pure 
pensi<m  scheme. 

(ft)  A  second  reason  against  withdrawal  at  prea^it  from  the  FoundatiiHi  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  cooperation  with  the  Foundation  makes  it  possible  for  the  Col- 
lege to  secure  for  the  members  of  its  &culty  greater  protection  in  the  form  of  insur- 
ance, disability  aid,  and  pensions,  widows'  ulowances,  and  return  t^  invested  Ainds, 
than  would  be  at  all  possible  if  each  collie  acted  independently. 

Particwation  b^  the  CoBe^.  The  proposed  scheme  would  have  iix  teacher  and  the 
Collie  snare  in  the  cost  m  the  system.  Alternative  plans  are  suijwested  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  College  should  participate.  The  bst  plan  woulahave  the  Collq;c 
contribute  both  to  the  insurance  and  to  the  annuity ;  the  second  that  the  Collie  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  annuity  alone,  leaving  the  total  cost  of  the  insurance  to  be  borne 
by  the  teatdier. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  second  of  these  alternatives.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Foun- 
dation that  there  is  a  clear  obhgation  on  the  part  of  the  College  to  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  annuity.  This  obligation  rests  on  two  grounds:  The  first  purely 
enmomic,  the  second  pertlr  economic  and  partly  humanitarian.  The  purely  eeooomic 
reason  is  that  (page  IS)  "the  provision  of  a  pension  offers  the  only  humane  and  fear 
riUe  method  by  which  worn-out  and  aged  teadiers  may  be  removed  from  the  service. 
Experience  has  shown  that  neither  governments  nor  collies  will  dismiss  fiuthful 
servants  who  become  incapacitated  in  cases  where  they  possess  no  resources  to  fall 
back  upon.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between  the  social  conscience  and 
sound  administration."  . .  .  And,  therefore  (page  20),  "on  the  ground  of  efficiency 
alone,  a  ccMporation  roust  provide  some  means  for  the  removal  not  only  of  the  iucom- 
petmt,  but  also  of  those  who  by  reason  of  disability  or  old  age  are  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  their  duties."  (Page  89)  "No  corporation  has  a  nght  to  expect  that  a 
system  of  retirement,  in  which  it  is  directly  interested,  will  be  established  withmit 
its  participation;  nor  can  it  expect  its  employees  to  support  entirely  a  system  of 
relief  the  benefits  of  which,  in  part  at  least,  accrue  to  the  om^ratiuL" 

The  humanitarian  ground  for  College  participation  in  the  annuity  arises  (page  SO) 
"out  of  the  modem  social  philosophy,  which  holds  that  the  employer  is  in  put  re- 
qjonsible  foe  the  happiness  and  security  of  his  employees."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
getBAer  happiness  aaa  security  ot  the  em^oyees  makes  for  greata-  effidency,  it  seems 
dear  that  there  is  hen  also  sound  ectmomic  reason  for  the  partidpation  t^the  College. 

In  this  position,  taken  by  the  Foundation,  your  Committee  concurs.  Moreover,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  College  should  contribute  also  to  the  insurance  premium. 
In  the  first  place,  the  argument  ^ready  advanced,  that  the  College  has  a  certain  re- 
spcmsibility  for  the  contentment  and  security  of  its  faculty,  is  applicable  as  truly  to 
the  insurance  feature  as  to  the  annuity.  In  the  second  place,  adminiatrative  expedi- 
ency alone  would  seem  to  ofler  sufiicient  grounds  for  ue  partidpation  on  the  part 
of  the  Collie  in  the  insurance  plan.  AsHuming  that  the  insurance  feature  is  to  he 
compulsory,  the  College  in  employing  a  teacher  at  a  given  salary,  if  it  does  not  share 
in  toe  cost  of  the  insurance,  wouldliave  to  spedfy,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
that  a  certain  minimum  portion  of  his  salary  should  be  paid  by  the  teacher  for  insur- 
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ance  in  addition  to  what  be  would  be  compelled  to  pay  towud  an  annuity.  lliB 
would  put  the  Collcgeat  a  disadvanfatge  in  competing  with  other  institutions  in  which 
insurance  was  not  required,  or  in  which  the  College  participated  in  compulsoiy  insur- 
ance. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  College  participates  in  the  insurance  feature,  it  can 
say  to  the  prospective  teacher :  "  From  your  aala^  vou  will  be  required  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  toweu^  an  insurance  policy,  but  the  College  will  pay  an  equal  mm.  You 
will  therefore  be  buying  insurance  at  oue-balf  the  net  actual  cost  of  such  insurance." 
Iliis  is  an  attractive  proposition  and  would  seem  to  put  the  Coll«^  in  a  decidedly 
stronger  position  in  securing  deurable  teschen,  even  in  competition  with  a  coll^ 
which  paid  the  same  salary  nut  required  no  insurance,  while  the  additional  cost  to 
the  Collie  would  be  slight.  The  difference  in  cost  to  the  College  of  the  alternative 
pUns  proposed  would  apparently  be  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  salary  roll.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  favors  the  first  of  the  alternatives  proposed,  viz.,  that  which 
provides  that  the  College  participate  in  the  cost  of  both  the  annuity  and  the  insurance 
natures. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  participation  the  Committee  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  plan,  taking  a  lone  look  ahead,  makes  no  adequate  provision 
for  participation  by  the  Cam^e  Foundation  itself.  The  only  permanent  obligations 
which  the  Foundation  proposes  to  assume  are  (1)  the  cost  of  administration  including 
the  two  sub-agencies, if  not  supported  by  their  own  suTplus,and  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  insurance  premiums ;  (2)  the  cost  of  the  invalidity  pension  in  the  case  of  teachers 
having  insurance  and  annuity  contracts;  (8)  some  loaa  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
the  pensions  of  widows;  and  (4)  the  responsibility  of  a  guaranteed  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  stated  that  these  obligations  would  probably  absorb  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
income  of  the  Foundation.  The  only  suggestion  made  as  to  the  use  of  tne  la^er  part 
of  the  income  is  contained  in  the  statement  (page  51):  "It  is  believed  that  assisting 
Collwes  now  outside  of  the  accepted  list  in  the  matter  of  their  accrued  liabilities 
would  be  its  (the  Foundation's)  greatest  service."  But  this  use  of  the  funds  is  tempo- 
rary ;  just  as  the  obligation  of  fiie  present  system  of  free  pensions,  however  great  their 
presmt  load,  is  temporary,  if  a  change  is  made  to  the  new  system  of  insurance  and 
annuities. 

Leaving  out  of  account,  then,  for  the  present  the  problem  of  the  present  load  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  anticipated  accruea  liabilities  m  non-accepteo  institutions,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  obligations  of  the  Foundation  frequently  reiterated  to  maintain 
a  system  of  pensions  for  teachers,  a  plan  for  the  participation  by  the  Foundation 
suggests  itseu,  which  is  in  harmony  with  its  general  position  that  the  cost  of  the  schone 
should  be  shared  by  the  responsible  parties.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  annuity 
be  borne  equally  by  the  teacher,  the  College,  and  the  Foundation.  If  the  present  load 
of  the  Foundation,  the  accrued  liabilities,  and  thevoiiable  factors  of  the  future  (such  as 
the  upward  tendency  of  salaries,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  coll^^  teachers,  etc.) 
make  such  a  fixed  proportional  division  of  the  cost  impracticable,  it  would  seem,  never- 
thdess,  that  the  Foundation  could  agree,  in  every  year  in  which  there  is  surplus  of 
income  after  certain  specified  expendihires  have  been  met,  to  return  to  both  individual 
teacher  and  Coll^^  a  part  of  the  annual  premium,  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  pranium 
fbr  the  following  year.  Of  course  for  some  years  to  come  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  surplus  that  can  be  distributed  in  this  way.  However,  the  point  which  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  make  is  that  any  plan  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  funds  by  the  Foun- 
dation should  not  await  formulation  until  such  surplus  is  available,  but  should  be 
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incorporated  in  the  plan  from  the  bezinning.  Such  a  policy  would  add  materiallj  to 
thepropriety  of  the  scheme  and  would  ereatly  enhance  its  present  attractiveness. 

The  Compulsory  Feature.  As  already  indicated,  the  insurance  and  annuity  plan  is 
to  be  compulsory  upon  the  individual  teacher,  and  the  question  arises  whether  such 
compulsion  is  justifiable.  We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  has  been  argued  and  concluded  that  the  College  is  under  obligation  to  con- 
tribute because  of  the  social  and  economic  responsibility  of  the  industry  for  its  em- 
ployees.  It  may  equally  be  argued  and  concluded  that  each  employee  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  institution  and  to  all  other  employees  as  a  group  to  cooperate  to  consum- 
mate the  necessaiy  and  desired  protection.  Whatever  may  he  the  personal  desire  of 
a  particular  individual  to  refrain  from  entering  the  system,  whether  because  of  pres- 
ent sacrifice  or  indifference,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  so 
pronounced  that  the  interests  or  whims  of  the  individual  should  be  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  group. 

(2)  'It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Foundation  that  a  voluntary  system  would  end  in  fiul- 
ure.  If  an  insurance  business  is  to  be  built  upon  the  safe  results  of  actuarial  experi- 
ence, it  must  be  of  considerable  volume  and  must  permit  of  reasonably  exact  calcu- 
lation. This  cannot  be  accomplished  with  a  relatively  small  group,  such  as  the  body 
of  teachers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  if  teachers  are  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  or  leave  the  system  at  will. 

DRAKE  inilVERSITY 

Statement  if  the  President,  October  SI,  1916. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  to  me  I  wish  to  say  that  the  trustees  and  faculty  of 
Drake  University,  I  b^eve  unanimously,  approve  of'^the  plan  outlined  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  as  expressed  in  yoiu-  report 
entitled  "A  Comprdiensive  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  Collie  Teachers." 
Their  approval  isbaBed,however,upODthecondition  that  the  present  status  of  teach- 
ers now  employed  in  the  different  institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation  remain 
un<Aianged,  except  that  such  teachen  diall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  plan  if  tttey  desire  to  do  so. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

Svggettioru  tjfthe  Faculty,  trarunatted  November  6, 1916. 

In  response  to  the  request  contained  in  the  confidential  communication  made  to 
teachers  and  trustees  in  institutions  associated  with  the  Come^e  Foundation  the 
faculty  of  Franklin  College  of  Indiana  submits  the  following  suggestions  in  r^ard  to 
the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  embodied  in  the  communication: 

1.  We  regard  the  meeting  of  the  just  expectations  of  those  teachers  now  connected 
with  associated  institutions  as  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal  obligation,  and  we  believe  that 
the  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Foundation  shomd  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  these 
expectations. 

S.  Any  reduction  of  benefits  promised  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations in  ^11  should  conform  to  the  following  general  princt[des. 

a.  Present  recipients  of  pensions  should  not  be  affected. 

b.  No  new  pensionables  should  be  admitted. 

■OMlUentioI  Report,  pp.  4B, «,  4T. 
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c.  The  nuxitnum  pennon  sliould  be  reduced  to  tSSOO. 

d.  A  proportionate  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pensions  to  be  received  should  be 
made,  the  reduction  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  present  age  and  period  of  serrice 
of  the  p^isionable. 

e.  Id  view  of  the  uncertainty  felt  as  to  the  future  policies  of  the  Foandation,  we 
feel  that  pensionables  are  entitled  to  definite  persona]  statements  as  to  their 
standing  and  prospects  that  shall  be  binding  on  the  officers  of  the  Foundation. 
S.  We  would  Bu^^est  in  r^ard  to  annuities  and  disability  insurance  that  we  would 

welcome  more  definite  details  and  further  time  for  consideration,  but  at  present  we 
are  not  inclined  to  mprove  of  any  plan  that  would  put  any  financial  butaen  on  any 
teacher  without  his  full  consent. 

ORINNELL  COLLEGE 

Condiuiont  tfthe  Faculfy,  October  SI,  1916. 

Hk  Faculty  of  Grinndl  College  has  cousidered  at  a  number  of  meetings  tJie  report 
of  its  committee  upon  the  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
proposed  by  President  Pritchett.  The  conclusions  reached  may  be  best  presented  by 
discuBung  separately  the  subjects  of  insurance  and  annuities. 

I.  Imbdkance.  lliere  is  a  real  need  of  some  provision  for  insurance  that  shall  be 
reliable  and  leas  expensive  than  that  provided  by  the  standard  life  insurance  com- 
panies. The  plan  suggested  seems  likely  to  meet  this  need,  and  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  worKof  the  Foundation.  With  insurance  thus  provided  at  cost,  espe- 
cially if  the  college  assumes  half  the  expense,  evay  teacher  upon  recmving  pwmanent 
appointment  should  arrange  for  adequate  insurance  protection.  The  question  of  an 
aoBolute  requirement  of  this  should,  however,  be  left  to  the  deduon  of  the  separate 
coll^ies. 

llie  disability  insurance,  which  may  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  Fomidation,  is 
of  very  great  and  pressing  importance.  Several  cases  of  disability  have  occurred  among 
our  number  within  recent  years.  Such  insurance  should  be  available  for  all  teadters 
&om  the  date  of  permanent  appointment,  instead  of  afler  fifle«i  years'  service,  even 
if  the  additional  cost  should  have  to  be  bame  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  teachers. 

n.  Ammditibs.  With  the  proposed  plan  of  annuities  the  faculty  does  not  find  itself 
so  entirely  in  accord,  and  with  reference  to  this  subject  would  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  always  stood  for  sound  discrimination  in  r^ard  to 
the  institutions  which  were  to  receive  benefits  from  it.  It  is  doubtiess  not  now  intended 
to  open  the  door  to  all  oif^izations  calling  themselves  collies  or  universities.  If 
discrimination  in  any  degree  is  to  be  continued  it  then  becomes  simply  a  question  as 
to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn,  and  we  can  think  of  no  more  logical  principle  of 
discrimination  than  that  which  has  guided  the  Foundation  in  the  past  in  limiting 
its  benefits  to  institutions  having  high  scholarship  standards  and  which  are  &ee  from 
sectarian  or  political  control.  Such  institutions  are  without  the  financial  resources 
which  stand  behind  those  controlled  by  denominations  or  by  the  states  and  are  ac- 
cordingly in  special  need  of  such  encouragement  as  the  Cam^e  Foundation  can  give. 
In  our  opinion  most  may  be  accomplished  for  higher  education  by  continuing  to  give 
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adequate  retiring  aUowances  to  teacbera  in  such  institutions  as  are  now  on  the  ac- 
cepted list. 

If  the  Ainds  of  the  Foundation  are  not  adequate  to  cany  this  load,  and  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  appeal  for  other  funds  for  this  purpose,  we  are  not  opposed  to  a 
contributory  plan  among  the  teachers  of  the  institutions  on  the  accepted  ust  to  sup- 
plement the  resources  of  the  Foundation.  We  believe,  however,  that  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  insurance  needs  would  make  as  heavv  a  burden  as  the  teachers  should  be 
expected  to  assume  at  one  time.  Possibly  there  saould  be  a  consideration  of  ways  of 
economizing  the  use  of  the  fund  now  aviulahle,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
of  the  retiring  allowance.  If  the  contributory  ^ture  is  introduced  the  teachers  should 
hold  annuity  contracts  and  it  seems  desirable  that  both  collies  and  teachers  should 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  funds. 

llie  continuance  of  the  present  system  would  have  a  double  efiect  upon  higher  edu- 
cation ia  this  part  of  the  country.  Institutions  not  having  pension  systems  would  be 
stimulated  to  install  them  and  would  try  to  develop  even  more  attractive  forms.  With 
a  definite  announcement  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  would  not  abandon  its  origi- 
nal requirements  for  admission  to  tlie  accepted  list  and  would  discontinue  the  grant- 
ing of  retiring  aUowances  to  individual  teachers  in  other  institutions,  the  pension 
movement  would  be  revived.  On  the  other  hand,  institutions  which  have  such  inade- 
quate resources  as  to  be  unable  to  install  pension  systems  would  be  almost  compelled 
to  consolidate  and  form  real  coll^;es.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  wise  educational 
policy  to  encourage  the  inadequate  collie,  even  by  pmsions  to  individual  teachers 
on  their  faculties. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  present  system  among  teachers  in 
the  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  we  note  your  resolution  of  November  17, 1915, 
'  '* . . .  that  whatever  plan  is  nnally  adopted  will  be  devised  with  scrupulous  r^ard  to 
the  privil^res  and  expectations  which  have  been  created  under  existing  rules."  With 
i^ara  to  the  "expectations"  of  the  accepted  colleges  and  univeisities  themselves  we 
find  no  similar  statement.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Foundation  at  the  time  of  admission  a  claim  for  special  consideratipn  has  arisen. 

We  would  not,  however,  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  question  of  equity  or  expec- 
tations. We  believe  the  matt^^  should  be  considered  chiefly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
wel&re  of  higher  education.  The  general  social  philosophy  underlying  the  modem 
pension  movement  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  subject  outside  the  field  which  the  Foundation 
should  attempt  to  cover.  The  original  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  was  to  select  a  limited  number  of  colleges  and  universities  of  high  standing, 
free  from  state  or  ecclesiastical  control,  and  enable  them  to  set  a  still  higher  standard 
for  American  education.  We  believe  the  best  influence  of  the  Foundation  has  come 
from  work  done  along  this  line  and  we  deprecate  any  further  variation  &om  it. 

Considering  the  advancement  of  teaching  as  the  object  to  be  attained  we  are  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  to  teachers  in 
institutions  of  the  type  originally  admitted  to  the  accepted  list,  with  the  addition 
of  an  adequate  insurance  system  for  such  teachers,  will  be  the  wisest  policy. 

The  faculty  is  unwilling  to  close  this  discussion  without  a  definite  and  strong  ex- 
pression of  its  appreciation  of  what  the  Camegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  has  already  accomplished  in  the  work  of  removing  ^m  the  teaching 
profession  me  anxiety  as  to  future  financial  support,  and  in  the  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance to  educational  movements  which  have  come  through  the  Foundation's  reports. 
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It  wishes  also  to  assure  the  board  of  tnirtees  of  its  bearty  deure  to  coiipaate  io  car- 
rying to  complete  success  the  plans  which  they  may  adopt  for  the  future  administer- 
ing of  their  great  trust. 

HAKVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Beiolutiottt  qf  the  Umvertity  Council,  October  $4, 1916. 

Voted  :  That  the  President  and  Fellows  be  requested  to  transmit  the  following  res- 
olutions  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Ounegie  Foundation  concern- 
ing pensions: 

1.  lliat  the  university  council  would  r^ret  so  wide  an  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  to  preclude  a  substantial  contribution  from  its  fUods 
to  the  annuities  payable  to  teacbos  in  the  classes  of  institutions  now  receiving  its 
benefits. 

X.  That  systematic  provision  for  annuities  for  professors  and  their  widows  on  ac- 
tuarial principles  is  desirable. 

8.  That  some  compulsory  contribution  from  teadiers  is  desirable. 

4.  That  the  President  and  Fellows  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  CouncU  any 
definitive  plan  which  may  be  formulated  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation 
for  such  provision. 

5.  That  it  would  be  highly  r^rettaUe  if  the  existing  plan  of  pensions  were  so  al- 
tered as  to  aflect  any  person  who  at  the  presait  time  mw  the  grade  of  instructor  or 
a,  high^  gnide  in  an  accq>ted  institution,  and  who  does  not  prefer  to  participate  in 
the  new  ^an. 

6.  'Hiat  insurance  and  annuity  plans  should  be  kept  separate. 

7.  ThatproTinonforinsurancesnouldbeentirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

8.  Iliat  any  method  of  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance  for  teachers — say  throu^ 
the  establishment  by  the  Foundation  of  a  separate  insurance  organisation — is  to  oe 
wdcomed. 

HOBART  COLLEOE 

SeeotuHon  qf  the  Executive  Committee  cf  fAe  Board  (^  Trustees,  October  S,  1916. 
■  ResoLVBD.Thfit  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  HobartCtd- 
l^e  view  with  interest  and  appreciation  the  efforts  of  the  Csime^e  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  widen  and  deepen  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
Carnegie  Pension  System,ana  regret  the  inability  of  Hobart  College  to  make  at  this 
time  any  appropriation  for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  as  it  aflfects  Hobart  College. 

INDIANA   imiVERSITY 

Statement  qfthe  Faculty,  transmuted  May  19, 1916. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  transmitting  a  tentative  plan  of  revision  of  the 
pension  system  now  in  operation  and  administered  by  your  body,  the  faculty  of  In- 
diana University  begs  leave  to  say  that  it  does  not  consider  that  it  has  at  hand  either 
sufficient  details  of  the  plan  proposed,  or  the  technical  knowledge  in  matters  of  insur- 
ance, to  enable  it  to  pass  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  specific  project  submitted  for 
its  examination. 

This  faculty  would,  however,  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  points 
upon  which  it  is  agreed: — 
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1.  It  is  convinced  that  the  fint  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to  keep  fiuth  with  all  peraona. 

ft.  It  feds  that  no  plan  should  be  determined  upon,  the  details  of  which  have  not 
been  fully  worked  out  after  mature  deliberation  and  the  soundness  of  which,  when 
tested  by  the  best  standards  of  insurance  practice,  is  not  assured. 

3.  It  believes  that  the  plan  ultimately  decided  upon  should  be  upon  a  contributory 
basis  and  should  include  protection  against  disability  after  not  more  than  ten  years 
of  service, 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVEBSITY 

Statemem  <^the  Pkihtophical  Faculty,  triaumitUd  June  10, 1916. 

The  Members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^,  after 
individual  and  concerted  consideration  of  the  confidential  report  submitted  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  by  President  Pritchett,  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  meir  joint  opinion: 

1.  In  view  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundatifm  on  Novem- 
ber 17, 1916,  approving  "a  contributory  pension  E^stem  which  without  unfiumessto 
the  just  expectations  of  institutions  or  individuals  under  the  present  rules,  shall  enaUe 
the  Foundation  to  expand,"  we  assume  that  the  change  from  the  present  to  any  modili- 
fied  plan  will  be  made  only  under  the  two  conditions  following:  (a)  That  all  expecta- 
tions created  by  the  existing  rules  for  teachers  now  in  accepted  institutions  will  be  fully 
met,  ta  the  extent  of  the  Foundation's  financial  resources,  and  no  alteration  in  the  kind 
of  benefits  receivable  by  any  individual  will  be  made  without  his  voluntary  acceptance; 
and  (6)  that  no  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Foundation  such  as  would  deprive  asso- 
ciated institutions  of  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  them — advantages  gained  in 
many  instances  by  modification  of  their  rules  or  charters^ — will  take  place  without 
full  consultation  with  the  governing  boards  of  such  institutions. 

%  We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation— ^" to  encourage,  uphold,  and 
dignify  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  the  cause  of  higher  education^ — would  be 
furtha«d  if  some  form  of  contract  between  the  Foundation  and  the  accepted  institu- 
tions  were  devised  which  would  stabilize  the  proviaiona  now  in  force. 

8.  If  the  resources  at  present  held  or  obtainable  by  the  Foundation  are  insufficient 
to  meet  in  fiill  the  obligations  previously  assumed,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  no 
event  should  individuals  now  entitled  to  expect  pensions,  under  the  existing  rules,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  future  b^efitsofthe  Foundation  by  any  arbitrary 
limit  of  age  or  length  of  service. 

4.  A  plui — apphcable  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  accepted 
institutions — providing  for  the  establishment,  with  the  Foundation's  cooperation,  of 
a  special  insurance  and  annuity  system  for  college  and  university  teachers,  seems  to  us 
deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

5.  We  regard  it  as  a  condition  for  the  success  of  any  such  system  that  participa- 
tion in  it  be  made  a  matter  of  individual  option. 

6.  We  should  look  upon  it  as  an  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
services  hitherto  rendered  by  the  Foundation  to  higher  education,  if  the  Foundation 
should  depart  from  the  policy  of  restricting  its  benefits  to  institutions  which  maintain 
relatively  nigh  educational  standards. 

7.  In  several  of  its  features  the  plan  proposed  seems  to  us  as  yet  insufficiently  defined 
to  perniit  of  profitable  discussion. 

8.  We  consider  it  important  that  the  Foundation,  before  adopting  any  new  system 
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mch  as  is  propoMd  should  arrange  for  responsible  participfition  both  in  its  pUnnitu^ 
and  in  its  eventual  management,  by  representatives  of  the  institutions  and  inaividuab 
affected. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

Anaaier  qf  Faculty^  November  9, 1916. 

In  answer  to  your  request  relative  to  the  propoaals  embodied  in  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  Collie  Teachers  the  Faculty  of  Knox  Colle^ 
has  voted  its  hearty  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Pensions  and  Insurance"  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

In  endorsing  this  report  the  Faculty  of  Knox  Colle^  desires  to  emphasise  espe- 
cially these  recommendations :  That  the  Cam^e  Foundation  fulfil  completely  any 
expectations  held  out  to  teachers  in  the  associated  institutions  by  the  present  rules. 

l^t  any  proposed  plan  of  insurance  shall  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
existing  pension  system  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  and  shall,  before  adoption,  have 
the  amiroval  of  a  committee  of  representative  teachers  and  a  committee  of  expert 
actuaries. 

That  the  Carnegie  Foundation  adopt  the  policy  of  electing  teachers  in  the  associ- 
ated institutions  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

Statement  qfthe  Preaident,  Marck  £2, 1916. 

Ute  copies  of  your  last  report  which  were  sent  us  were  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  boara  of  trustees  and  oTour  faculty  with  a  general  letter  from  myself  asking  for 
opinions  concerning  the  new  scheme.  All  the  repnes  received  from  the  trustees,  ^lich 
was  not  quite  one-half  of  the  number,  fiivored  the  proposition.  The  members  of  the 
fiuully  who  replied  also  &vored  the  plan  you  propose. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY 

Conclunonajram  the  (printed)  comments  adopted  bg  the  Academic  Council,  October  19, 
1916  {page  7). 

1.  Ilie  obligations  of  the  Camc^e  Foundation  to  individuals  can  be  met  by  carry- 
ing out  its  present  plan  with  respect  to  all  teachers  now  included  in  the  faculties  of 
the  associated  institutions;  but  the  obligations  to  the  institutions  themselves  cannot 
be  thus  dischatged.  The  abandonment  by  the  Foundation  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  established  (the  payment  of  retiring  penBions  from  its  revenues)  would  in  eflect 
be  an  impairment  of  the  endowment  of  these  institutions. 

%.  It  has  not  been  made  to  appear  that  the  proposed  change  is  dictated  by  finan- 
dal  necessity,  nor  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  intention  is  for  any  reason 
impracticable.  Unless  this  shall  be  shown,  we  consider  that  the  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  its  original  purpose  by  the  Camc^e  Foundation  is  unwarranted. 

8.  The  proposed  new  plan  for  insurance  and  annuities  would  depend  for  its  effec- 
tiveness upon  a  general  cooperation  with  the  Foundation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
institutions.  For  various  reasons,  and  especially  because  of  impaired  confidence  in  the 
Foundation  owing  to  its  unstable  policy,  we  believe  that  no  such  general  cooperation 
could  be  secured. 
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HABIETTA  COLLEGE 

Staiement  <fthe  Secretary  qfthe  TruOeet,  March  £9, 1916. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  so  far  aa  we  have  heard  from  the  Trustees  and  the 
Faculty,  eveiy  one  is  pleased  with  the  suggestion  you  submit.  Hie  Trustees  believe 
that  it  will  be  far  better  for  all  concemedto  have  the  Colle^  and  the  beneBcJaries 
participate  in  the  cost  of  the  retiring  allowance.  We  believe  that  the  idea  of  an  An- 
nuity and  Insurance  as  developed  by  you  is  wise.  Some  criticisms  and  a  few  enquiries 
have  been  offered  but  all  of  them  I  think  have  been  entirely  satisfied  by  conference. 
A  number  of  us  have  had  long  and  very  jHtifitable  discussions  over  your  report,  and  we 
all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  wise  and  just.  I  think  we  all  of  us  have  been  both 
instructed  and  convinced  by  your  able  presentation  of  the  case. 

HcOILL  UNIVERSITY 

Opimoru  qfthe  Truttee*  and  Faculty,  March  29,  1916. 

On  the  Sth  day  of  March  instant  we  received  copies  of  the  Report  of  your  president 
upon  a  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  collie  teachers.  These 
were  promptly  distributed  among  membera  of  the  University  Faculty,  who  have  held 
a  meeting  at  which  they  discussed,  as  well  as  they  were  able  to  after  so  short  notice, 
the  tenns  of  the  proposal.  They  were  of  opinion — 

1.  That  no  enlargement  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Camefpe  Foundation  should 
be  entered  upon  without  first  making  ample  provision  for  satisfying  the  claims  of 
present  beneficiaries  and  the  j  uat  expectations  of  those  teachers  who  are  now  entitled 
to  become  future  beneficiaries  under  the  existing  pension  system. 

2.  That  the  Faculty  is  not  able  to  concur  in  the  view  that  the  expectations,  under 
the  present  rules,  of  young  teachers  are  difKrent  in  character  from  those  of  teachers 
of  mature  ace;  nor,  assuming  the  financial  ability  of  the  Carnegie  Foundaticm  to  meet 
the  moral  obligations  underlying  the  expectations  of  young  and  old  alike,  is  it  of  the 
opinion  that  such  young  teaoiers  could  advantageously  exchange  their  interest  in  the 
existing  pension  system  for  one  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  insurance  and  annuities. 

8.  That  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  financially  incapable  of  makine  the  provision 
mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  then,  assuming  that  it  can  and  will  maintain  the  existing 
pension  system  for  teachers  of  a  certain  age,  it  should,  in  anv  scheme  of  insurance  and 
annuities,  provide  forsomeconce9sions,in  the  way  of  reduced  premiums  or  otherwise, 
in  favour  of  younger  teachers  with  "just  expectations,"  who  are  within  a  certain  limit 
of  that  age,  say,  ten  years. 

4.  That,  subject  as  above-mentioned,  the  Faculty  approves  the  institution  of  a 
scheme  providing  teachers  with  insurance  and  annuities  at  cost,  but  it  considers  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  proposed  scheme  are  desirable,  and  r^ards  as  the  first 
essentials  of  any  scheme  that  it  snail  he  demonstrably  within  the  financial  capacity 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  bear  the  guarantee  of^the  Cam^e  Corporation ;  and 
that,  when  launched,  it  shall  be  final,  to  the  extent  of  not  being  subject  to  modifica- 
tions unfavourable  to  contributors. 

■5.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  and  for  the  transmission 
of  some  small  property,  straight  life  insurance,  on  a  premium  basis  which  would  result 
in  the  policy  uing  "paid  up   at  the  age  of  retirement,  is  preferable  to  term  insurance. 

6.  That  participation  neither  in  the  insurance  scheme  nor  in  the  annuity  scheme 
should  be  compulsory,  and  that  the  insured  should  be  free,  whether  leaving  the  teach- 
ing profession  or  not,  to  discontinue  his  insurance  and  receive  the  surrender  value; 
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and  that  the  premiums  and  sccumulationa  for  an  annuity  should  similarly  be  leoov- 
erable. 

7.  That  in  tlte  event  of  the  death  of  a  purchaser  of  an  annuity  before  the  age  of 
retirement  and  leaving  no  widow,  provision  should  be  made  whereby  his  heirs  receive 
some  benefit  &om  his  payments  and  accumulations. 

8.  That  if  provision  in  the  case  of  annuity  payments  and  accumulationa  is  made  as 
suggested  in  paragraphs  6  and  7,  the  annuity  scheme  will  provide,  on  a  guaranteed 
interest  basis  of  4|%,  a  desirable  method  of  employing  the  savings  of  teachers. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University,  concurring  in  many  of  the  views  expressed  hy  the 
University  Faculty,  and  particuWly  those  outlined  in  paragraphs  1  and  4,  approve 
cordially  of  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  wHereby  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
may  purchase  insurance  and  annuities  at  cost.  Administering  a  University  pension 
fimd  of  modest  amount,  they  are  in  a  position  to  contribute,  from  the  revenues  of  that 
fimd,  to  the  purchase  of  annuities  by  the  teachers  on  the  University  staff,  but  they  are 
notable  to  state  the  extent  of  that  contribution,  if  any,  until  they  know  how  &r  the 
Camc^e  Foundation  will  meet  the  moral  obligations  and  just  expectations  founded 
on  the  existing  pension  system,  until  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  stability  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  until  its  details  are  clearly  put  before  them.  They  are  unwilling  to 
assume  an  unascertained  liability.  Considering  the  future  burden  on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  of  its  moral  obligations  under  the  existing  pension  system,  and  the  addi- 
tional burdens  to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  new  undcrtaKings  projected  in  your  Presi- 
dent's report,  they  view  with  the  gravest  apprehension  the  intimation  (on  page  61  of 
that  report)  that  the  Foundation  contemplates  also  "assisting  colleges  now  outside 
of  the  accepted  list  in  the  matter  of  their  accrued  liabilities," 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Recommendation  ngned  by  39  membert  iff  ike  Faculty ,  transmitted  JprU  4i  1916. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  in  r^ard  to  the  proposed  Comprehensive  I^an  for  Insurance  ana  Annuities 
respectfully  submit: 

(1)  That  the  plan  is  so  important  and  &r  reaching  in  its  possible  results  that  no 
opinion  of  value  can  be  expressed  without  very  thorough  study  and  discussion  of  the 
complicated  questions  involved. 

(2)  That  in  view  of  the  wider  public  relation  the  Foundation  would  assume  under 
the  proposed  plan,  it  is  important  that  such  investigation  should  be  mode  not  only 
by  tne  Foundation  or  its  agents,  but  also  independently  by  the  institutions  on  the 
present  accepted  list,  and  by  some  suitable  agency  representing  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, with  due  regard  to  the  possible  reaction  of  tne  plan  on  higher  education 


generally. 
(3)  We, 


(3)  We,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  to  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  that 
action  be  delayed  for  not  less  than  one  year,  with  a  view  to  such  deliberate  considera- 
tion as  is  here  proposed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
Seaolutioa  qfthe  Regents,  Jpril  10,  1916. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  for  insurance  and  annuities  for  college  aad  university 
faculties,  set  forth  in  the  confidential  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation^  in  a  general 
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way  has  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  R^^ts  of  tlte  Univenit;  of  Michigan,  and 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  investigate  the  Bcheme  fiirther  and  to  coc^)erate  if  no  Berioas 
obstacles  develop  to  its  adoption. 

HIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

Fnm  a  ttatemeiU  by  the  Prettdent,  April  10, 1916. 

From  the  opinions  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  judge  our  trustees  would  fsvor  a 
contributing  insurRnce  and  annuity  plan,  provided  it  seemed  financially  sound,  and 
that  they  would  endeavor  to  have  our  collie  meet. its  part  of  the  cost.  Their  feeling 
is  firm  that  the  college  should  have  some  permanent  and  safe  retiring  allowance  plan, 
and  that  the  institution  itself  should  bear  part  of  the  expense. 

If  funds  were  in  hand  both  to  complete  present  expectations  and  to  institute  a  new 
plan,  tbev  (the  Faculty)  believe  it  would  oe  advantageous  ultimatelv  to  the  institu- 
tions ana  to  the  teachers  to  substitute  for  the  existing  system  a  sdf-supporting  one, 
having  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  to  which  both  the  institutions  and  the  teachers 
contribute,  a  system  separating  as  nearly  as  possible  tfae  questions  of  salary  from  the  • 
questions  of  pensions, 

DNITEKSITY  OF  HISSODRl 

Action  qf  Faculty,  March  SO,  1916. 

We  welcome  the  effort  to  place  the  operations  of  the  Foundation  upon  a  contractual 
basis  actuarially  feasible  with  due  regard  to  the  just  expectations  of  institutions  and 
individuals  unaer  the  present  plan. 

We  approve  of  opening  the  oenefits  of  the  Foundation  to  all  coll^ate  teachers  in 
America,  through  the  ol^r  of  insurance  and  annuities  at  net  rates. 

The  recognition  of  certain  leading  principles  is,  however,  essential :  In  the  long  run, 
anypensionnotpaidfordirectlyby  the  recipient  will  be  paid  for  indirectly  through  a 
diminished  salary.  Pensions  are,  therefore,  deferred  wages. 

But  just  as  temporarily  the  establishment  of  the  system  has  brought,  in  some  de- 
gree, an  increased  wage,  so  temporarily  the  cancellation  of  the  existing  system  must 
amount  to  a  diminution  in  the  totu  wage — unless  special  provision  is  made  for 
teachers  in  the  associated  institutions. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  actuarial  worth  of  the  instructor's  deferred  wages 
be  computed  and  be  applied  for  his  benefit  within  the  general  prnviaions  of  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

We  Delieve  also  that,  in  view  of  the  temporarily  serious  strain  upon  the  instructor 
in  adjusting  himself  to  paying  out  of  his  current  salary  both  insurance  and  annuity 
costs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Foundation  to  contribute  for  a  series  ofyears  a  gradu- 
ally  decreasing  percentage  of  the  premiums  for  the  annuity  provision.  This,  of  course, 
would  apply  solely  to  teachers  already  employed  in  the  associated  institutions. 

We  regard  as  unwise  and  unjust  the  imposition  of  any  forfeiture  upon  men  with- 
drawing from  the  profession  of  teaching.  No  room  should  exist  for  gain  to  the  insti- 
tution, through  such  withdrawals. 

We  see  litfle  advantage  in  the  contribution  of  the  institutions  to  the  costs  of  the 
plan.  In  any  case  the  instructor  must  in  the  long  run  pay  for  what  he  gets.  Moreover 
It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  institution  whether  to  make  the 
system  compulsory  upon  its  instructors.  Either  of  these  requirements  would  seriously 
impede  both  the  adoption  and  the  extension  of  the  plan. 
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We  bdiere  the  most  dennble  protectioii,  in  view  of  the  attendant  ooata,  wiU  be 
afforded  by  term  insurance  plus  a  contingent  annuity.  It  aeeniB  to  us  unwiae  to  in- 
crease the  costs  in  order  toprovide  payments  to  tfae  benefidariea,  increuing  with  the 
longevity  of  the  insured.  Tne  need  of  the  beneficiaries  commonly  decraues  as  the 
insured  advonoea  in  acre.  WitL  each  succeeding  year,  the  term  insurance  alone  will 
provide  for  a  larger  life  annuity  to  the  wife,  if  that  option  of  settlement  he  chosen. 

We  fiirther  approve  the  plan  for  the  system  of  insurance  and  annuities  because 
of  the  influence  it  will  exercise  in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  similar  system  for 
teachers  in  public  schools,  and  for  other  groups  of  occupations. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Staiement  <fthe  Faculty,  March  SI,  1916. 

TIm  Faculty  of  Oberlin  Collie  appreciate  tfae  courtesy  of  the  Cam^ie  Foundation 
in  giving  to  Uie  associated  institutions  opportunity  for  a  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Foundation.  They  welcome  eapeciaUy  the 
•  assurance  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  tfaat  "  whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted 
will  be  devised  with  scrupulous  rmrd  to  the  privileges  and  expectations  which  nave 
been  created  under  existing  rules. 

After  the  moat  careful  study  they  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  proposed  {dan,  tfae 
Oberlin  &cultv  feel  reluctantly  compelled  to  reach  the  conclunon  that  the  moposed 
change  ot  policy  ought  not  to  be  made;  although  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Founda- 
tion were  now  starting  from  the  be^nning,  it  might  consider  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  as  the  one  Noposed,  a  better  general  policy  than  thepolicy  which  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  so  far  following.  It  seems  to  the  Oberlin  Facul^,  however,  that, 
quite  atide  from  the  interests  or  desires  of  the  institutions  and  officers  and  t^hers 
immediately  concerned,  the  most  important  question  at  issue  is:  Could  the  proposed 
change  of  policy  be  made  without  a  grave  breach  of  trust,  and  without  a  cons^uent 
bringing  of  dishonor  upon  the  Carnegie  name  and  upon  every  Trustee  of  the  Foun- 
dation P 

In  the  first  place,  the  sweeping  character  of  the  change  proposed  should  he  clearly 
realized.  The  President  of  the  Foundation  does  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly  when 
he  says  that  the  plan,  if  adopted, "  would  substitute  for  the  present  system  an  entirely 
different  one,"  involving  "a  complete  readjustment."  How  complete  a  readjustment 
is  involved  may  be  seen  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  present  plan  assures  retiring 
allowances  and  disability  allowances  to'  all  officers  and  teachers  of  associated  insti- 
tutions, and  allowances  also  for  widows  of  officers  and  teachers;  while  the  new  plan 
Ecoposea  to  provide  only  disability  allowances,  though  granting  these  after  ten  yean 
ss  service  than  the  present  plan.  What  an  enormous  difference  that  makes  in  the 
pension  service  rendered  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  associated  institutions 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  statement  concerning  allowances  in  force  on  September 
80, 1914.  Confining  the  comparison  to  professors  and  officers  of  accepted  institutions, 
that  statement  shows  that  of  the  allowances  then  in  force,  only  11  out  of  a  total  of 
S59  were  granted  on  a  basis  of  disability,  and  that  onlyabout  four  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amount  paid  for  pensions  to  professors  and  officers  in  accepted  institutions  was  paid 
for  disability.  That  simply  means  that  the  proposed  plan  contemplates  the  abandon- 
ment of  approximately  ninety-six  per  cent  of  tne  present  pension  service  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  the  associated  institutions.  For  the  more  favorable  treatment  of  disability 
pensions,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  pensions  of  widows  M 
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profieason  and  officers  in  accepted  institutiona  now  carried  hy  the  Foundation,  and  not' 
included  in  the  estimates  just  made. 

Now  this  sweeping  character  of  the  change  propoeed  is  itself  a  most  serious  con* 
sideration.  For  such  a  revolutionary  change  plaiiily  calls  for  the  clearest  possible 
warrant  on  the  part  of  the  Foundation.  The  warrant  uiged  is  the  following  Tule  of 
the  Foundation  : 

"The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  retains  the  power 
to  alter  these  rules  in  such  manner  ae  experience  may  indicate  as  desirable  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers." 

Now  it  is  not  doubted  that  under  that  rule,  various  changes  might  legitimately 
be  made  in  the  conditions  under  which  retiring  allowances  ai-e  given,  lixe,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rising  of  the  age  limit  at  which  retirement  could  take  place.  But  the 
Oberlin  Faculty  are  unable  to  see  that  so  revolutionary  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Foundation  as  is  proposed,  can  conceivably  be  justified  by  this  rule,  which  is 
Rule  11  of  the  rules  for  the  grajiting  of  retiring  allowances.  That  rule  is  the  last  c^ 
the  rules  named,  and  manifestly  refers  back  to  the  ten  preceding  rules  which  have  to 
do  simply  with  the  details  for  the  administration  of  tiie  Foundation's  pension  sys- 
tem, briefly  characterized  before  the  rules  are  given,  and  cannot  possibly  contemplate 
an  abandonment  of  approximately  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  pension  service  of  the 
Foundation  to  the  associated  institutions. 

This  suggests  that  the  gravest  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  proposed 
change  of  policy  is  so  revolutionary  as  quite  to  fail  to  fulfill  the  just  expectations  of 
the  entire  list  of  associated  institutions.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  from  the  beginning 
contended  that  it  was  not  dealing  with  the  individual  teachers,  but  that  it  was  ena- 
bling the  institutions  themselves  to  pension  their  teachers,  so  that  the  teacher  might 
take  the  retiring  allowance  without  embarrassment.  The  Foundation  therefore  offered 
to  a  number  of  institutions  who  should  meet  certain  conditions  and  be  definitely  put 
upon  the  list  of  associated  institutions  by  the  Foundation,  to  fiimish,  under  certain 
rules,  retiring  allowances  for  their  officers  and  teachers.  In  response  to  this  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Foundation,  some  institutions  made  changes  in  their  constitutions  and 
aenominational  relations,  and  other  institutions,  like  our  own  college,  in  view  of  the 
assurance,  which  they  suppcMed  they  had  from  the  Foundation,  of  retiring  allowances 
for  the  most  of  their  Faoiltyj  undertook  to  provide  similar  allowances  for  other  teach- 
ers not  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation.  Oberlin  Collie  has 
thus  already  pledged  itself  to  a  present  annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $5700, 
later  certain  to  be  considerably  increased.  And  this  is  probably  only  illustrative  of  sim- 
ilar changes  in  other  institutions.  Probably  none  of  these  changes  would  have  been 
made  except  in  the  light  of  the  offer  of  the  Foundation,  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the 
institutions  concemra. 

Under  these  circumstances.the  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  Foundation  has  virtually  pledged  itself  with  all  its  resources,  backed  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  to  provide  retiring  allowance  funds  for  the  institutions  now  on  the 
accepted  list.  For  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  were  given  to  understand  from  the 
beginning  that  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  would  in  all  probability  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented, and  would  be  supplemented  as  occasion  arose,  and  made  adequate.  And  as 
the  President  of  the  Foundation  assures  us  that  "Mr.  Cam^e  has  placM  behind  the 
insjtitutions  he  has  founded  a  great  coiporation  with  an  income  far  beyond  the  load 
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which  would  be  imposed  by  the  present  pension  sTBtem,"  it  would  seem  there  was  reaaoa 
to  raise  most  seriously  wiui  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  the  question  whether  the 
Foundation  has  the  right,  either  in  justice  or  in  law,  to  repudiate  its  presait  pledges 
to  these  institutions,  any  more  than  a  private  donor,  who  Bad  put  with  a  Trust  Com- 
pany a  large  fimd  and  promised  the  incrane  of  it  for  the  meeting  of  the  pensions  of  a 
given  institution,  could  later  withdraw  that  fund.  Are  not  the  htmor  of  the  Carnegie 
name  and  the  honor  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  directly  involved  P  Is 
it  not  another  case  of  the  neoessity  of  changing  not,  even  wh^e  one  has  sworn  to  his 
own  hurtP 

The  vital  question,  therefore,  seems  to  the  OberlJn  &cultv  quite  other  than  the  qoes- 
tions  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  fbr^round  in  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
posed plan — the  questions,  namely,  of  an  ideal  pension  system,  and  of  what  will  be  fair 
for  the  individual  teachers  now  concerned ;  although  the  latter  consideration  is  indeed 
a  serious  and  immediately  pressing  one,  and  has  naturally  distracted  attention  from 
the  still  graver  question  of  the  permanent  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  the  assoct- 
ated  institutions. 

How  certainly  this  is  a  relation  in  which  the  honor  of  the  Foundation  is  involved, 
is  further  empliasized  by  the  fact  that  a  college  or  university  is  in  no  proper  sense  a 
profit-making  corporation,  and  cannot  therefore  bejustly  compared  with  business  cor- 
porations in  discussing  a  proper  pension  policy.  When  it  is  said  that  the  educational 
institution  itself  should  contribute  to  the  retiring  allowances  of  its  ofiicers  and  teach- 
ers, it  is  to  be  clearly  held  in  mind  that  this  was  precisely  what  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion proposed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  associated  institutions  to  do,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part;  if  the  Foundation  withdraws  from  the  present  relation,  it  could  only  mean 
that  the  institutions  concerned  would  be  obli^a  to  ask  other  men  of  benevolence 
to  take  up,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  what  the  Foundation  created  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  now  laying  down.  The  Oberlin  Faculty  do  not  see  how  the  necessity  laid  upon  these 
more  than  seventy  institutions  of  making  such  an  appeal  to  other  donors  could  fail 
to  cast  a  grave  reflection  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  name  and  on  the  Foundation  which  he 
erected  for  the  vei^  purpose  of  affording  pensions  to  coU^e  teachers. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  present  service  of  the  Foundation  is  not  to  be  under- 
estdmated.  It  is  no  small  matter  that  one  man  should  have  made  possible  retiring 
allowances  for  more  than  seventy  institutions.  To  have  done  so  la^ge  a  service  for 
that  number  of  institutions,  may  well  be  a  more  significant  thing  than  to  do  a  very 
small  part  of  such  a  service  for  a  greater  number.  Moreover,  if  the  original  conditions 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  are  to  be  observed,  many  institutions,  in  any  event,  must  be 
excluded  ^m  its  Benefits.  The  gift,  too,  in  its  presoit  form,  exerts  a  large  general 
influence.  It  has  challenged  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  dudlenge  other  givers  to 
attempt  a  similar  service  for  other  institutions. 

The  Oberlin  Faculty  prefer  to  confine  their  present  answer  to  the  Foundation  to 
this  presentation  of  what  they  feel  to  be  the  great  outstanding  issue  involved,  which 
seems  to  them  to  forbid  the  proposed  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  If,  however,  a  ftmdamental  change  of  policy  is  determined  upon,  there 
are  important  criticisms  of  the  proposed  plan  which  they  would  then  like  to  submit; 
altiliough  it  is  uncertain  whether  Oberlin  Coll^  would  itsdf  feel  able  to  undertake 
the  obligations  involved  in  sharing  in  the  new  plan. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBDBOH 

Betohaioruqfthe  Facul^,  October  l£,md  tf  the  T>utt€ea,  October  31,1916. 

Rebolvbd,  That  the  Faculty  of  the  Universit;  of  Pittsbuigh  believes  that  the  priv- 
il^es  and  expectations  which  have  been  created  under  existing  rules  of  the  Cantcjne 
Foundation  constitute  moral  claims  against  its  endowment  on  the  part  of  such  tesch- 
ers  and  administrative  officers  now  on  tLe  stafFs  of  associated  instituhons  as  under 
the  present  rules  would  receive  retiring  allowances  and  that  adequate  provision  for 
scrupulously  satisfjring  all  these  claims  should  be  made  before  the  fund  is  otherwise 
drawn  upon. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  session  on  October  81, 1916,  having 
considered  the  Comprehensive  Han  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  CoU^  Teachers, 
outlined  by  the  Canine  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1916,  took 
action  as  follows : 

1.  They  accept  the  principle  set  forth  in  this  Plan,  that  a  Contributtny  Method  is 
the  only  possible  one  whereby  the  teachers  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  pension  system. 

ft.  They  believe  that  the  expectations  raised  by  the  Foundation,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  in  associated  institutions  are  legitimate,  and  that  the  Foundation  must, 
whatever  else  it  do,  plan  to  satisfy  these  completely. 

8.  They  are  not  satisfied  that  the  plan  in  its  details  as  set  forth  by  the  Foundatifni 
is  the  best  plan  which  can  be  devised.  Actuaries  in  old  line  insurance  companies  assert 
that,  in  tte  standard  policy,  they  give  better  results  to  the  insured,  aitd  in  group 
insurance,  very  much  better  results. 

They  therefore  suggest  that  the  Foundation  make  a  further  careful  studv  of  the 
whole  plan  with  a  view  to  securing  for  teachers  and  for  associated  institutions  the 
best  possible  return,  in  insurance  and  annuitVi  for  the  money  invested. 

4.  lliey  express  willingness,  when  a  plan  i^all  finally  be  adopted,  to  endeavor  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  appointment  on  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
that  the  teacher  take  out  the  form  of  insurance  which  is  required,  aiid  failing  to  do 
so,  shall  have  no  claim  for  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

5.  They  are  willing  to  consider  any  reasonable  plan  propoeed  by  the  Foundation 
whereby  the  institution  shall  share  with  the  teacher  and  with  the  Foundation  the  cost 
of  mT>viding  for  the  annuity. 

The  proposal  when  it  shall  be  made  should  be  quite  definite  so  that  the  institutiiHi 
shall  be  advised  exactly  what  financial  burden  it  is  asked  to  aamime. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

CoHonent  on  the  New  Planjrom  the  imommous  (printed)  Report  qfthe  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  May  4, 1916  (page*  4-7). 

We  understand  that  the  sum  now  availaUe  to  the  Foimdation  would  be  inad- 
equate to  carry  the  steadily  growing  burden  of  the  present  system,  even  in  the  ac- 
cepted instituuons,  for  an  indefinite  period;  much  less  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
to  other  colleges.  While  believing  that  the  present  plan  should  be  maintained  until 
existing  obligations  have  been  met,  we  rectwnize  the  desirability  of  considering  the 
establiSunent  of  a  new  system,  with  a  contributory  feature,  which  should  be  perma- 
nent and  nhould  gradually  displace  the  present  system  in  the  accepted  institutiont. 
While  favoring  the  general  proposal  for  a  system  of  contributory  t^m  insurance  and 
deferred  annuity  contracts,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  some  of  the  features  of  the 
system  tentatively  proposed  in  the  Confidential  Report  as  questionable. 
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CoNTBUVTOBY  Tesh  iNBtTBANCE  AND  Defebbed  ANNinTiES.  Theproposed  *'anDa- 
ittes"  are  not  ordioaiy  annuities  in  the  sense  known  to  insurance.  Tne  premium  pay- 
ments are  investmeuts  similar  to  periodic  deposits  at  interest  in  savings  banks.  Tne 
accumulations  are  witlidrawable  by  the  teacher  in  case  he  leaves  the  profession,  and 
are  payable  to  his  estate  in  the  event  of  hia  death  before  the  retiring  age.  In  case  of  his 
survival  the  accumulated  savings  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  form  of  two* 
life  annuity  in  which  a  smaller  annuity  is  paid  to  the  surviving  wife,  and  a  portioQ  of 
the  accumulations  are  returned  in  case  of  the  "early  death"  of  both  annuitants;  this 
latter  provision  cartying  the  investment  element  even  into  the  annuity  period  begin- 
ning at  age  65  or  later. 

As  thus  proposed  the  plan  combines  savings  accumulations  with  an  expensive  form 
of  two-life  annuity.  This  combination  of  investment  and  annuities  we  r^ard  as  un- 
desirable. Because  of  the  investment  character  of  the  payments,  the  premiums  required 
to  purchase  a  minimum  annuity  are  very  high,  as  compared  with  the  premiums  that 
would  be  required  for  a  simple  two-life  d^erred  annuity  based  upon  the  principle 
unfavorably  considered  (as  applied  to  only  one  life)  by  President  Pritchett  (Confi- 
denldal  Report,  page  29).  In  order  to  purchase  this  snuul  annuity  the  teacher  is  cmn- 
pelled  to  make  large  additional  payments,  the  necessity  for  which  is  found  in  the 

E revisions  for  a  return  of  the  accumulations.  The  provision  for  return  of  the  aocumu- 
Ltions  on  withdrawal  fmm  the  profession  makes  the  proposed  plan  a  savings  plan. 
The  provision  for  return  of  the  accumulations  at  death,  before  or  after  the  retiriiw 
age,  makes  the  proposed  plan  a  form  of  insurance  protection — a  protection  which  it  is 
the  avowed  object  of  the  term  insurance  to  provide  at  vety  low  cost.  A  combination 
of  term  insurance  with  an  ordinary  two-life  deferred  annuity  can  be  sold  under  the 
conditions  contemplated  at  rates  which  will  permit  the  majority  of  teachers  to  provide 
adequately  against  the  two  hazards,  premature  death  and  dependent  old  age — whidi 
are  avowedly  the  hazards  the  Foundation  proposes  to  assist  the  teacher  to  meet, 

I^  however,  the  Foundation  chooses  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  other  agencies 
suggested,  an  agency  for  investment  of  purely  voluntary  savings  by  teachers,  it  would 
dmibttess  render  a  real  service  to  that  class  of  teachers  whose  "accumulations  must 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  modest  monthlv  savings."  But  any  investment  feature, 
we  believe,  should  be  separate  and  distinct  troia  the  annuity  and  insurance  features 
of  the  plan. 

DisABiLirr  Allowances.  We  favor  a  provision  for  disability  allowances,  and  believe 
that,after  present  obligations  have  been  met, the  Foundation  could  perform  no  greater 
service  than  to  assume  a  general  responsibility  for  disability  allowances  in  tas  case 
of  professors  in  the  accepted  institutions  and  other  collies  of  high  standing.  Such 
disability  is  "a  disaster  infrequent  in  occurrence,  but  with  consequences  more  dis- 
tressing than  anv  other  which  overtakes  the  man  of  small  income  with  a  dependent 
&mily.  Few  applications  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  been  so  pathetic  as 
those  in  behalf  of  those  teachers  yet  young,  with  families  dependent  upon  them,  who 
break  down  in  health,  or  that  yet  rarer  case  of  him  who  by  some  sudden  accident  is 
left  a  stricken  and  broken  man  with  the  burden  of  famify  obligations  upon  him" 
(Confidential  Report,  pwes  43, 44). 

Long-continued  disability  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  risks  te  protect  one's  self 
against.  If  the  Foundation  can  arrange  a  method  by  which  profrasors  can  insure 
tbenudves  against  disability  at  reasonable  rates,  it  will  give  security  to  the  profes- 
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(ion,  add  to  its  attractiveness,  and  in  otber  ways  often  perform  aerTioea  of  inesti- 
mable  value.  We  uive,  moreover,  that,  under  reasonable  regulations  to  prevent  abuse, 
this  protection  sbalTcover  all  cases  of  disability  r^ardlesB  of  whether  they  occur  early 
in  we  teacher's  career  or  late.  In  iact  the  burden  is  often  K^atest  when  it  comes  early 
in  life,  as  the  teacher  is  more  apt  to  have  dependents  ana  less  apt  to  have  been  abu 
to  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  property.  The  number  of  instances  is  so 
small,  as  indicated  in  the  Confidential  Report  (page  46),  that  the  added  expense  in 
so  extending  the  protection  to  all  ages  can  be  guarded  against  by  a  moderate  rate  of 
insurance. 

CoHFOLsiOK  AS  RsoAxss  THE  Teachbk'b  Entkanck  INTO  THE  Stbtkm .  Tlie  Question 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  contributory  insurance  and  annuity  system  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  teatdierB  in  the  affiliated  collies  is  one  upon  which  we  do  not  now 
e^reaa  an  opinion.  Should  the  system  be  made  compulsory,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
tlie  compulsion  should  (^ply  only  to  minimum  amounts  of  insurance  and  annuities 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  insurance  commitments  of  teachers  at  the  time  the  new 
plan  is  put  into  operation. 

ExTEKsiOHs  OF  Systbm  TO  Othee  iHsrmmoMa  We  confidently  expect  that  the 
Foundation  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan  will  continue  its  excellent  work  for 
the  **  advancement  of  teaching"  by  granting  the  opportunity  for  participation  only 
to  institutions  which  reach  a  certain  leveL  £i  our  opinion  the  work  of  uk  Founda- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  marked  advance  in  educational  standards.  We  betieve  that  it 
can  continue  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  for  good  through  encourajging  other  in- 
stitutions to  level  up  to  those  standards  by  extending  the  privilege  of  pwticipation 
in  its  benefits  only  to  collies  that  maintain  high  standards  of  traching. 

Mdtoaueatioh  of  Conteibutoby  System  of  Insurance  and  AmnttriBs.  In  conclud- 
ing, we  would  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Confidential  Report  (page  BX) 
in  fovor  of  partidpation  in  "the  oversight  of  the  system  itself,"  by  uiose  who  con- 
tribute. For  the  same  reason,  we  submit  that  this  puticipation  should  begin  earlier, 
and  should  relate  as  well  to  the  more  detailed  formulation  and  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  plan  to  which  the  contributions  of  collie  teachers  are  to  be  made,  and  should 
not  be  limited  merely  to  oversight  of  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  officials  of  the  Founda- 
tion. There  are  many  details  little  toucned,if  at  all,  in  this  discussion,  which  we  never^ 
theless  recognize  may  heof  verv  graveimportance.Weureetherefore  thatoneof  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  toward  toe  development  of  a  contributoiy  system  of  insurance 
and  annuities  for  American  collie  teachera  should  be  the  provirion  of  a  representa- 
tive organization  involving  the  principle  of  mutuaUzation. 

PURDUE   UNIVERSITY 

Statement  qfthe  Pretidevi,  April  S,  1916. 

Comments  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  has  had  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  seriously  but  expresses  an  interest  in  it  and  in  a  general  «fay  is  in 
fitvor  of  the  plan. 

Comments  by  the  faculty.  About  fifty  out  of  ninety  persons  receiving  copies  of  the 
circular  have  responded  in  writing.  Of  these  all  but  one  or  two  approve  tne  plan'in 
generaL 
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RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

(Tnammous  resahtttons^the  Faculty,  tmanimou^  apprmxd  by  ihe  Pmdential  Com- 
mittee qf  the  Board  tjf  Trustees,  transmitted  March  S9, 1916. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Faculty  of  the  Betisseker  Polytechnic  Institute  does  not  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  formation  of  an  insurance  com- 
paiiy  Bubsidiary  to  the  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  teachers. 

KEaoLTEn,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  the  Foundation  is  now  morally 
bound  to  provide  retiring  allowances  for  its  members  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Foundation  existing  at  the  date  when  this  institution  was  included  in  the  ac- 
cepted institutions  of  the  Foundation. 

BIFOM  COLLEGE 

Statement  cfthe  Prestdent,  May  IS,  1916. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Facultv  have  made  a  tentative  report  which  endorses 

hearti^  the  purpose  and  principles  of  your  new  scheme,  but  finti  occasion  to  suggest 

certain  objections  in  reference  to  details. 

ResotuOon  qf  ihe  Faculty,  June  ^,  1916. 

I.  Tliat  we  &vor  an  insurance  whereby  teachers  employed  in  Com^e  Founda- 
tion coUe^^  be  allowed  one  half  the  premium  rate  required  of  teadiers  m  other  col- 
li. That  the  proportion  of  premium  assumed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  collie 

be  left  to  each  colutte. 

IIL  That  the  age  Emit  be  disr^arded  and  that  it  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  teacher 

■■  to  whether  he  change  to  the  new  plan,  his  expectation  under  the  old  plan  bong 

carefully  calculated. 

IV.  That  for  securing  an  annuity  amountii^  to  SIOOO  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  (66), 
teachers  in  Cam^e  Foundation  coll^jes  be  ulowed  a  two-third  rate  of  that  required 
of  teachers  in  other  collies. 

V.  That  the  &culty  oflUpon  College  has  faith  that  the  management  of  the  Car- 
n^ie  Foundation  will  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  teacners  and  educatiim 
in  genend. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ROCHESTER 

Sesatution  qfthe  Faculty,  November  9, 1916. 

Appreciating  the  benefits  for  which  our  higher  institutions  of  leami^  are  indebted 
to  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  without  undertaking  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  Collie  Teachers  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation,  respectfully  submits  the  following  comments  thereon: 

1.  The  wisdom  of  adopting  acompulsory  system  of  contributoiy  pensions,  without 
first  submitting  some  definite  system  to  a  vote  of  the  teachers  who  may  be  afiected, 
is  questionable. 

S.  A  reduction  for  the  future  in  the  scale  of  retiring  allowances,  both  maximum 
and  normal,  would  relieve  the  burden  of  the  Foundation  to  a  considerable  extent, 
without  seriously  affecting  prospective  beneficiaries. 

8.  To  ask  all  teachers  under  forty-five  to  come  fully  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  work  considerable  hardship,  because  many  teachers  under  forty-five 
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are  reoeiviDg  their  mudmum  salary,  and  are  bearing  nearly  their  maxiinum  load  of 
expenses. 

4.  It  would  be  desirable  to  interpolate  a  third  group  of  teachere  between  the  group 
who  would  receive  gratuitous  pensions  and  the  group  who  would  come  fiilly  under 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  teachers  in  mis  intermediate  group  to  con- 
tribute according  to  a  shdiog  scale  to  be  determined. 

EOSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Statement  qfthe  President,  Aprii  4, 1916. 

The  entire  discussion  was  carefully  read  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  by  myself,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  you  were  the  only  ones  possible.  The  Board  of  Managen,  there- 
fitre,  resolved  that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  Cameeie  Foundation  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  insurance  annuity  system  such  as  it  proposed  alone  the  gener^ 
lines  au^tested.  We  await  with  interest  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  plan,  and 
the  RosePolytecbnic  Institute  will  take  part  in  such  manner  as  the  elaborated  plan 
of  the  Foundation  shidl  detomine,  feeling  assured  that  th^  final  conclusion  would 
be  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

SWARTHHOKB  COUJEGE 

Statement  unanimowHy  adopted  by  (KeFaadly  and  the  ExecvHve  Committee  qfthe  Board 

(f  Managers,  April  4t  19 IS. 

We  desire  to  express  our  great  interest  in  the  Confidential  Bulletin  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  We  believe  that 
the  Foundation  desires  not  only  to  fulfil  all  of  its  moral  obligations  to  the  seventy- 
three  institutions  on  its  list  of  Associated  Colleges  and  Universities,  but  to  be  of  the 
largest  possible  service  to  the  college  teachers  of  these  and  other  institutions. 

We  feel  that  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  seventy-three  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  their  sevoal  bculties  can  be  fulfilled  by  some  such  system  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, provided  the  Foimdation  continues  its  financial  support  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
income  of  thepreaent  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  The  Foundation  is  now  carrying  a  load  costing,  $554,000.  It  can  carry 
a  load  of  $779,000.  There  are  now  more  than  5000  teachers  in  the  Associated  Colleges 
and  Universities.  A  colle^  having  50  teachers  with  average  pay  of  the  teachers  in 
these  institutions  would  be  entitled  to  about  $7990  annually  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment (perhaps  a  scientific  and  just  system  of  allotment  would  make  this  sum  some- 
what more,  but  this  will  serve  to  illustrate). 

"nie  Foundation  could  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  present  list  of  institutions  up  to  the 
sum  named  by  giving  to  the  colleges  and  universities  endowment  in  some  just  pro- 
portion, the  interest  of  which  would  amount  in  the  ablegate  to  $799,000  or  more; 
or  the  Foundation  could  keep  the  fund  and  distribute  to  the  collies  and  universities 
annually,  the  interest  on  some  such  endowment. 

To  [Mss  fi-om  the  present  to  the  new  system  without  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Camc^e  Foundation  would  continue  indefinitely  fintmcial  assistance  by  some  such 
method  as  suggested  above,  would  impose  a  great  hardship  on  the  institution. 

Firet:  The  eHminating  of  the  system  now  in  force  compels  the  college  to  establish 
its  own  .retiring  fund,  to  assume  the  moral  obligations  already  established  by  the  Car- 
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o^lie  Foundation,  or  to  take  a  backward  step  unlen  such  proper  financial  Ripport  for 
the  present  system  be  given  by  the  Foundation. 

Second:  To  secure  necessary  funds  for  such  retiring  allowance  indep^idently  of  the 
Foundation  may  be  an  impossibility. 

T^Urdi  Granting  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  secure  additional  endowment,  if  they 
must  use  this  endowment  for  retiring  allowances,  they  would  be  prevented  by  so  mudi 
from  increasing  salaries  and  making  other  much  needed  improvement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  with  tne  Carnegie  Corporation  of  Two  hundred  million 
dollars  endowment  back  of  it,  wiU  not  keep  &ith  with  the  seventy-three  colleges  and 
univerutiea,  it  seems  to  us,  unless  it  divides  up  Fourteen  millions  or  more  in  a  just 
way  among  the  institutions,  either  giving  them  directly  the  endowment  the  inbuest 
of  which  could  be  used  forpensions,  or  giving  the  interest  annually  on  this  sum  to 
the  Collies  for  pensions.  The  inter^  of  Two  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation  for  two  or  three  years  could  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  wipe  out  the 
oblieations  of  the  Foundation.  In  our  opinion,  the  Foundation  willneverr^retin  the 
conung  years  making  such  provision  for  the  seventy-three  institutions,  as  will  fully 
satisfy  their  reasonablie  expectations.  The  Foundation  needs  the  respect  and  confidoioe 
of  the  teadiers  and  trustees  of  the  Colleges  and  Univeraties  as  well  as  these  institu- 
tions need  the  support  of  the  Foundation. 

We  feel  then  that  before  proceeding  to  other  work,  the  Foundation  should  in  every 
way  fulfil  the  expectations  which  it  has  created.  In  our  opinion  this  cannot  be  done 
unMss  the  Foundation  does  for  the  associated  colleges  and  univeruties  under  any 
new  system  adopted,  the  full  equivalent  of  what  it  has  undertaken  to  do  under  the 
{»esent  system. 

If  tbe  new  system  goes  into  efifect  the  Foundation,  in  our  opinion,  should  give  all 
the  teachers  now  in  the  Associated  Collies  an  option  of  participation  in  the  new  or 
old  plan.  The  contributory  and  compulsory  partiapation  system  should  apply  to  those 
only  who  either  elect  the  new  system,  or  who  enter  the  institutions  after  tne  new  sys> 
tern  is  installed. 

If  feasible,  the  compulsory  system  should  allow  teachers  to  insure  with  the  Came* 
gie  Foundation  or  with  any  other  insurance  company  known  to  be  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  financial  basis. 

We  believe  plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for  everv  possible  consideration  before 
a  change  from  the  present  to  any  other  system  is  made.  We  suggest  that  the  Con6- 
dentiaf  Bulletin  be  revised  in  the  light  of  all  the  suggestions  made  by  the  teachers 
and  trustees,  and  a  Supplementary  Bulletin  issued  for  new  consideration. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  that  the  new  system  be  sound,  but  that  it 
be  as  far  as  possible  acceptable  to  teachers  and  institutions. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

■Statangnt,  by  the  Pretidmt,  <]f  the  ofMnion  qf  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Governors, 
October  £7,1916. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  held  yesterday  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  dealing  with  the  proposals  for  insurance  and  annuities  for  college  teacbors. 
The  RqMrt  has  Been  thoroughly  considered  also  by  the  members  of  our  teaching  staff, 
who  tannitted  the  following  resolutions  to  the  Board  of  Governors: 
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0)  His  meeting  fiillj  GDdones  tbe  fbllotring,  oocurring  in  the  "Repijot  Cornell 

University  to  the  CamKie  Foundation :" 

"1^  Univarsity  Faciuty  believes  that  the  privil^;es  and  expectations  which  have 


bera  created  under  existing  rules  of  the  Camme  Foimdation  ooutitute  moral  claims 

r'nst  its  a>dowmait  on  tbe  part  (tf  such  teaabers  and  administrative  officen  now  in 
■taJBs  of  associated  institutions  as  under  tiie  present  rules  would  receive  retiring 


allowances,  and  that  adequate  provision  for  scmpulously  satisfying  all  these  claims 
should  be  made  before  the  fund  is  otherwise  drawn  upon." 

(2)  While  approving  of  the  princtple  of  insurance,  this  meeting  is  not  prepared  to 
express  an  opmion  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  compubary  insurance  with 
thepTopoiea"Cam^eTeacher8lnsuraiiceand  Annuity  Association;'"  but  ^proves 
of  the  wovision  made  in  tbe  new  jdan  ta  meet  the  risk  of  disability^. 

(S)  lliiB  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  teachers  and  others  eligible  to  boiefits 
under  the  present  pension  system  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  should  be  allowed, 
ifthey  so  desire,  to  transfer  to  any  new  scheme  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

In  tranunitting  to  you  these  resolutions  the  Board  of  Governors  desires  to  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  when  this  univenity  was  placed  upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the 
Board  of  Governors  advised  the  staff  to  make  such  provision  as  they  deemed  sufBcient 
for  their  protection  until  they  should  have  qualified  for  penaiong  upon  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  No  distinction  was  made  as  to  age  or  standing.  All  those  holding  per- 
manent or  semi-pennanent  positions  were  advised  ahke,  and  they  may  probably  have 
acted  in  accordance  with  this  advice.  Tbe  Governors  therefore  are  of  opinion  that 
a  moral  obligation  has  been  incurred  with  all  those  who  have  come  upon  the  staff 
under  these  conditions,  and  that  this  obligation  should  be  fulfilled  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

His  being  assumed,  the  Governors,  however,  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  proposi- 
tion that  the  Came^e  Foundation  may  lay  before  them  dealing  with  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of  this  university.  Thev  recognize  that  under  the 
present  system  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  teacher,  in  which  he  is  without  protec- 
tion, might  advantageously  be  covered  by  some  form  of  insurance. 

file  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  the  Foundation,  however,  is  ten- 
tative in  so  many  points  that  the  Governors  are  at  present  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answ^  with  regarci  to  any  one  scheme,  but  will  gi  ve  sympathetic  attention  to  any  plan 
that  maV  be  submitted  to  them  after  the  Foundation  has  considered  the  matter  more 
fully. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Jction  of  the  Faadtif,  tranmiited  Jpril  11, 1916. 

The  Faculty  of  IMnity  College  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  to  college  and  university  teachers  by  tne  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
rancement  of  Teaching,  and  its  concurr^ice  with  the  desire  of  the  Foundation  to  in- 
augurate a  more  comprehennve  scheme  of  protection  for  collie  teachers  than  has  as 
yet  been  established.  The  faculty  would,  of  course,  welcome  any  proposition  which 
bids  fikir  to  meet  the  responsibilities  already  assumed  by  the  Foundation,  and  whidi, 
at  the  same  time,  promises  to  provide  adequate  assurance  for  the  foture. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty  whether  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  on  the  part  of  the  Foundation  sbotdd  provide  for  a  combination  of  insur- 
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once  and  annuities,  ar  whether  the  resources  oF  the  Foimdstion,  u  hitherto,  shoul^  be 
devoted  entirely  to  annuities. 

Of  the  tentative  project  Bubmitted  by  the  Foundation,  the  Faculty  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, although  in  sympathy  with  most  of  its  purposes  is  not  pr^mred,  in  the  ahsmoe 
ofmore  specific  information,  to  expresB  a  definite  opinion.  In  response,  however,  to  the 
request  of  the  Foundation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  associate  institutions  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion,  and  with  a  view  to  ehciiing  a  more  complete  statement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  Foundation,  some  queries  which  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
members  of^the  faculty  are  appended  hereto.  In  any  case,  it  seems  highly  desirable, 
if  not  imperative,  to  have  a  commission  consisting  of  the  best  insurance  experts  to 
be  obtained  consider  both  the  details  and  the  general  feasibility  of  the  plan  before 
any  final  decision  be  made  by  the  Foundation  and  the  colleges  and  universities. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Statement  by  the  Prendent,  April  6, 1916. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Tufbs  Collie  wish  me  to  say  that : 
(a)  The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  as  con- 
veyed to  the  President  of  Tufts  Collie  under  date  of  July  80, 1906,  was  an  assur- 
ance to  the  members  of  the  faculty  that  "retiring  allowances  become  a  part  of  their 
coamensation." 

(o)  They  understand  that  the  new  plan  proposes  to  withdraw  this  assurance  and 
substitute  therefor  a  scheme  of  mutual  insurance  and  annuities. 

(c)  They  do  not  wish — at  least  at  the  present  time — to  give  their  approval  to  this 
change,  because  they  feel  that  their  interests  would  sufl^  thereby. 

(d)  They  respectnilly  call  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  For  some  ten  years  they  have  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  above  mentioned 
assurance  given  them  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

St.  On  the  strength  ofthis  confidence,  each  professor  has  felt  that  an  equity  in  what 
would  ultimately  become  a  substantial  pension  was  accumulating  year  by  year  in  his 
behalf. 

8.  They  have  noted  that  the  interest  of  the  generous  founder — as  explained  in  his 
letter  of  gift — was  to  provide  "retiring  pensions,"  and  they  hesitate  to  approve  of 
any  substitute  therefor. 

4.  The  proposition  to  substitute  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  professors  and  colleges  seems,  moreover,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
founder,  who  felt  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  could  not  afixird  this  expense,  he 
having  expressly  stated  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  1905,  that  "the  least  rewarded 
of  all  the  professions  is  that  of  teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions,"  and 
that  as  regards  providing  pensions  "veiy  few  indeed  of  our  colleges  are  able  to 
do  so." 

{e)  They  respectfully  ask  for  enlightenment  upon  the  following: 
1.  Does  the  new  phui  provide  that  those  seeking  its  benefit  studl  submit  to  a  med- 
ical examination?  If  it  does,  in  what  way  will  the  physically  unsound  be  provided 
for?  If  it  does  not,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  unsound  will  seek  lai^er  pohcies  and 
thus  throw  an  excessive  burden  on  the  sound?  What  wiU  be  the  eflect  of  this  factor 
upon  "experience"  as  compared  with  the  standard  mortality  tables? 

5.  Isit  the  purpose  ofthe  Carnegie  Fotmdation,  or  of  the  proposed  subsidiary  com- 
pany, to  give  the  insured  a  fixed  and  definite  policy,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  would 
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this  be  len  ezpensiTe  tluui  mkI  superior  to  a  policy  inued  by  one  of  the  regular  in- 

somnce  coropanieaF 

8.  Since  tne  prcrfeaaor  u  ordinarily  considered  to  be  a  "prderred  risk,"  is  it  not  true 
that  the  mortality  &ctor  would  be  less  than  the  eatimate  of  the  McCIintock  Table, 
and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  $10,640.20  (mentioned  on  page  80  of  the  Confidential  Re- 
port) would  not  be  sufEdentP 

UNION  COLLEGE 

Aiuwer  qfthe  FacuMy^  March  SO,  1916. 

I.  We  reo^nize  the  fiurt  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  be  unable  to  continue 
for  more  than  a  limited  period  the  paymmt  of  retiring  allowances  under  the  present 
plan. 

II.  We  agree  that  a  permanent  pouion  system  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
young  manjust  entering  upon  bis  profession  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  the  professor 
nearing  the  end  of  his  period  of  useful  service. 

in.  W^e  recognize  that  for  a  period  of  yeais  some  means  of  adjustment  between 
tbe  two  points  of  view  must  be  found;  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  Foundation 
drauld  consider  most  carefully  its  view,  expressed  on  page  49  of  the  Plan,  as  to  the 
"just  entectations"  raised  by  the  action  of  the  Foundation  up  to  this  time ;  for  in 
our  opimon  such  expectations  may  be  rightly  held  by  all  present  members  of  Faculties 
who  would  be  benendaries  of  the  system. 

IV.  The  proposed  system  of  Insurance  and  Retiring  Annuities  scans  to  us  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  attractive  to  many  young  men  than 
nie  present  srstan. 

V.  We  wish  to  emphasize  our  sense  of  the  importance  ctf  tbe  question  of  Invalidity 
and  Disabihty.  The  term  of  years  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  insurance  against 
invalidity  and  disability,  as  stated  on  page  44,  seems  to  us  to  be  far  too  great.  We 
see  no  reason  why  every  person  who  enters  a  collie  faculty  with  the  purpose  of  teadt- 
ing  should  not  faiave  the  advantage  of  such  protection  as  well  as  that  of  participation 
in  the  other  feature  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  most  teachers  would 
be  glad  to  make  additional  payments  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  insunuioe  against 
invalidity  and  disability. 

VI.  We  believe  also  that  the  Foundation  would  do  well  to  provide  that  professon 
looking  forward  to  retiring  allowances  under  the  old  plan  may  avail  themselves  of 
this  protection  against  invalidity  and  disabiUty  by  a  proper  contributory  payment. 

Vn.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  we  believe  that  all  present 
members  of  faculties  and  associated  instatutions  should  be  given  a  choice  aa  to  which 
plan  they  would  prefer. 

VASSAB  COLLEGE 

Ac^on  (f  the  ExectOvoe  Committee  qfthe  Board  ^  Truateet,  March  8, 1916. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  to-day  voted  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  Trustees  that  the  principles  proposed  in  the  confidential  docu- 
ment called  **  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insurance  ana  Annuities  for  College  Teachera" 
were  highly  desirable,  and  that  Vassar  College  would  welcome  the  establishment  of 
the  Foundation's  work  upon  some  such  basis  as  that  proposed. 
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Action  rfihe  Faailfy,  October  SI,  1916. 

In  regard  to  the  comprehenaiTe  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  for  coUege  teacfaen 
propoaea  t^  tbe  Cam^e  Foundation,  the  Faculty  of  Vassar  College  has  voted  its 
approval  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  pensions  and  insurance  of  the  American 
Araociation  of  University  Professors. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

St4aement  cffhe  Pnndent,  Sfovember  9, 1916. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  did  not  fed  ready  at  the  annual  meeting  the  latter  put  of 
June  to  take  ofiicial  action,  and  our  faculties  hare  felt  the  need  of  further  time  to 
consider  the  matter  more  deliberately.  I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  they  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  difficulties  confronting  you  and 
your  associates  and  that  they  hope  to  he  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  in  the  execution  of  any  policy  they  may  conclude  to  be  best  for  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country  and  for  the  highest  wel£u«  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  general. 

It  u  possible,  I  think,  to  be  more  explicit  in  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  of  Deans.  Without  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  our  conclusions 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  Since  readjustments  have  been  made  by  most  of  the  recognized  institutions  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Foundation,  all  educational  staff  members  in 
such  institutions,  without  regard  to  age  or  length  of  service,  should  be  assured  of 
retiring  allowances  on  the  basis  of  the  original  stipulations  promulgated  by  the 
Foundation.  Many  of  those  teaching  in  approved  institutions  have  accepted  the  posi- 
tions they  now  hold  and  have  shaped  their  professional  careers  in  full  expectation 
that  the  promises  of  the  Foundation  would  be  rigidly  observed.  Certtunly  any  verr 
radical  change  of  policy  now  would  seem  to  constitute  a  breach  of  faith  for  which 
the  Directors  of  the  Foundation  could  hardly  wish  to  assume  responsibility. 

S.  If  at  all  practicable,  the  Foundation  should  keep  faith  with  its  accepted  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  with  the  individuals  in  the  service  of  those  institutions.  Readjust- 
ments of  direction  and  administrative  policv  have  been  made  in  many  instances 
according  to  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Foundation  and  the  officers  of  the  Car- 
negie CfWporation  no  doubt  realize  that  there  is  an  implied  moral  obligation  resting 
upon  them  as  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  wealth  to  see  to  it  that  nis  beneficent 
pnilanthropy,  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  "the  least  rewarded 
of  all  the  professions,"  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disint^rate. 

8.  We  do  not  speak  officially.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  Board 
of  Deans  of  the  University  or  Vermont  that  the  authorities  of  this  institution  will  be 
pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  Foundation  in  extending  the  benefits  of  any  mutual 
plan  of  pensions  and  insurance  for  colle^  professors  that  may  seem  feasible  after  the 
Foundation  shall  have  made  adequate  provision  to  meet  thejust  expectations  of  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  Foundation  is  now  definitely  obligated  and  to  the  institutions 
which,  by  reason  of  conditions  complied  with,  are  entitled  to  first  consideration. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Actum  (tf  Faculty  Club,  October  31, 1916. 

The  Faculty  Club  of  Washington  University,  comprising  a  lai^  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  corps  of  instruction  ofoll  deportments  of  Washington  University,  at 
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a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpoee  of  constderiiig  the  (XHnpiehemive  plan  of 
insurance  and  annuities  for  colle^  teachers  as  proposetT by  the  Cunegie  Foundation 
f(U-  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  unanimously  endoraed  the  rqwrt  drafted  by  the 
oommittee  on  insurance  and  pensions  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors and  voted  that  announcement  of  this  action  be  sent  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, to  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  and  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFEBSON  COLLEGE 

AffoJufiorw  tmd  Suggestiont  (f  the  Facultjf,  received  November  11, 1916. 

Resolved:  That  the  benefita  accruing  to  the  teaching  profession  through  the  pres- 
ent system  of  teachers'  pensions  have  extended  without  any  observable  prejudicial 
effects  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  plan  of  pen- 
sions would  injure  in  all  cases  those  who  have  lived  under  the  expectations  which  the 
system  has  created.  Furthermore,  that  we  cannot  look  with  favor  on  any  system  of 
insurance,  that. 

First,  will  be  more  expensive  than  ordinary  commercial  insurance ;  that. 

Second,  will  prove  retroactive  by  disturbing  plans,  made  in  good  faith  in  view  of 
the  present  system  of  pensions,  by  any  who  at  present  can  expect  to  share  the  bene- 
fits of  the  present  system;  that, 

Third,  pursues  a  plan  which  does  not  provide  that  the  individual  may  make  his 
choice,  as  regards  his  accepting  the  new  scheme,  without  his  decision's  afrecting  the 
rest  of  the  faculty,  or  his  associates,  either  individually  or  as  a  body ;  that 

Fourth,  by  increasing  the  numb^  of  beneficiaries  will  decrease  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual pensions  as  at  present  granted ;  and  that. 

Fifth,  shall  not  be  treated,  perfected,  and  managed  as  an  undertaking  entirdy  sepa- 
rate from  the  present  system  of  pensions. 

SuGGEsnoNs.  1.  We  believe  that  any  new  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  for  teach- 
ers will  most  speedily  justify  its  claim  to  survive  and  enlarge  if  it  comes  into  free 
competition  with  other  plans  of  the  same  kind  that  may  be  offered  by  the  r^^ular 
insurance  companies.  To  this  end  acceptance  should  not  be  obligatonr  on  the  part 
of  any  individual,  nor  should  the  plan  as  adopted  contain  features  that  will  make 
action  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  educational  institutions  essential  to  the  pai^ 
ticipation  of  the  employees  of  these  institutions. 

S.  We  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  great  advantage  to  the  Foundation  and  to 
teachers  enjoying  its  present  advantages  might  come  through  the  elaboration  of  a 
mode  of  transfer  from  the  old  plan  to  the  new  plan  in  the  case  of  those  individuals 
who  desire  it.  A  scale  of  monetary  values  might  be  computed  that  would  set  forth  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  present  worth  (depending  on  the  age  of  the  individual) 
of  the  expectation  of  being  pensioned  at  the  age  of  sixty-five;  then,  this  value  could 
enter  into  the  determination  of  the  amount  an  individual  would  have  to  pay  monthly 
for  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  plan.  Ry  this  means  the  number  of  those 
un(^  the  present  plan  would  be  reduced  tlm>ugh  acts  of  free  choice. 

WELLE8LEY  COLLEGE 

Sxanmaryjrom  the  (printed)  Reportqfthe  Facidty  Committee,  October  1^1916{pagel), 
General  PosmoK.  1.  Webelieve  thatthe  members  of  tite  teachingstaff  in  our  higher 
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tiutitutions  of  learning  may  Bafelv  be  entmrted  with  the  twik  of  I4>plying  any  mirfdos, 
large  or  Hmall,  to  increasing  their  profieadonal  value,  or  to  the  proper  protection  of 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

2.  In  our  opinion  the  dignified  method  of  dealing  with  the  salarr  situation  which 
the  Came^e  Pensions  were  intended  to  relieve  is  for  IVustees  of  coll^;e8  to  pay  such 
saUries  aa  would  make  the  teacher  completely,  and  the  college  not  at  all,  responsiUe 
for  his  teaching  value  and  his  future  protection. 

8.  We  believe  that  any  plan  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  and  the 
financial  relief  of  the  profession  should  afford  the  iadividual  teacher  the  maximum 
of  available  capital,  absolutely  at  his  own  disposition,  during  his  period  of  active 
service.  As  to  tne  question  of  protection,  we  do  not  ^prove  of  the  compulsory  pro- 
tection outlined  in  the  Coniidential  Report  (page  46). 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Recommendatiotu  qf  the  Facvlty,  irantmUted  November  9, 1916. 

1.  That  inasmuch  aa  the  old  plan  of  using  the  Foundation's  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  collie  teachers  is  impossible,  a  new  plan  for  so  using  such  funds  is  advisable. 

S.  That  such  a  plan  ought  to  provide  for  annuities. 

8.  That  it  ought  to  provide  for  insurance  but  only  for  such  teachers  as  desire  in- 
surance, and  only  provided  it  can  ofier  insurance  at  substantially  lower  rates  than 
commercial  companies  offer. 

4.  That  the  Foimdation  would  be  acting  commendably  in  carrying  the  disability 
risk  as  completely  as  possible. 

5.  That  the  plan  should  provide  for  a  contributory  basis  to  be  participated  in'  by 
both  faculty  and  college,  the  details  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  participation  by 
each  to  be  left  to  the  individual  collies  to  decide. 

6.  That  the  compuLsory  feature  of  me  plan  be  eliminated,  if  posfflble. 

7.  That  the  plan  should  include  all  the  coll^;es  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  meet  academic  standards  of  the  Foundation,  provided  always  that  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Foundation  be  not  overtaxed. 

8.  That  in  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  plan  all  the  teachers  of  thecoU^ea 
cooperating  at  present  be  treated  ahke.  We  would  surest  that  all  teachers  be  m- 
cluaed  in  uie  new  plan  and  pay  for  annuities  at  the  rate  adopted  for  the  age  at  which 
the  individual  teacner  entered  the  faculty  of  a  cooperating  institution. 

9.  That  the  new  plan  be  evolved  by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Foundation 
and  the  Associated  Colleges,  and  be  submitted  to  the  Associated  C<nl^;e8  for  amend- 
ment. 

10.  That  Uie  new  plan  be  adopted  by  the  collies  by  the  agreement  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  Faculty  acting  separately. 

Action  cf  the  Trusteet,  NmieTnber  9, 1916. 

B^^ardiug  the  recommendations  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Trustees  of  Wells  CoU^ 
in  respect  to  the  so-called  "Comprehensive  Plan"  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  me 
Trustees  suj^est : — 

1.  Iliat  before  anv  plan  which  would  defeat  the  "just  expectations"  of  the  persons 
now  in  the  accepted  mstitutions  is  adopted,  the  Foundation  should  m^e  it  more  clear 
than  has  been  done  by  the  "Comprehensive  Plan"  that  it  is  financially  impossible  to 
meet  the  obligations  already  morally  assumed. 
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Id  this  connection  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  obligations  woutd  not  fiuriy 
justify  the  Foundation  in  asking,  and  the  Came^e  Corporation  in  granting,  rdie^ 
DV  additions  to  the  Foundation's  funds  or  appropriation  to  the  Foundation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Corporation's  income  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  make  good  all  pres- 
ent obligations  of  the  Foundation. 

Utis  vould  be  quite  difierent  from  asking  that  the  Corporation  should  carry 
"for  an  indefinite  niture,  a  continual^  growing  financial  load  for  a  pension  system 
available  to  a  vesy  limited  number  of  institutions" — as  the  "Comprehensive  Plui" 
states  it. 

It  would  apply  only  to  those  whose  "just  expectations'"  have  been  excited  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  after  a  few  vears  the  burden  would  diminish  and  finally  termi- 
nate with  ilie  lives  of  those  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  present  plan. 

S.  Should  it  be  clearly  made  to  ajppear  that  these  "just  expectations"  cannot  be 
met,  by  reason  of  the  financial  inability  of  the  Foundation  to  procure  or  provide  the 
necessary  funds — the  Trustees  are  disposed  to  agree  in  general  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Faculty. 

The  Trustees,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  investment  or  savings  feature 
of  the  plan  for  annuities  reccHnmended  m  the  "Comprehensive  Plan  "should  be  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  separated  and  operated  by  a  diffoent  agency,  the  use  of  which  by 
teachers,  should  be  optionaL 

"  W£SL£YAN  UNIVEHSITY 
Svg^eitiotu  qfthe  Young  Faadty  0ub  concemitigths"Comprehetuioe  Plan,'"  tigned 
bj/m  retidmt  members  iffihe  Facultv,  except  one,  mto  are  under  far^-Jaie,  April,  1916. 

1.  That  a  table  be  presented  whidi  will  show,  as  nearly  as  may  be  pracbcaUe,  the 
financial  loss  which  the  change  in  your  rules  will  involve  for  the  younger  men  of  the 
affiliated  institutions. 

%  That  the  plan  for  annuity  payments  as  outlined  on  page  80,  be  separated  into 
twoparts,  the  first  of  which  may  lie  elected  without  the  second. 

1^  fiiit  part  shall  be  a  plan  for  a  pure  annuity,  and  shall  include  nothing  else. 
Such  a  plan  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  table  on  page  29,  but  this  taUe  does  not 
include  the  partial  annuity  to  the  wife  should  die  survive  her  husband. 

The  second  part  shall  be  a  plan  for  investment.  This  latter  plan  is  involved  in  that 
on  page  30,  in  the  provision  that  accumulated  payments  shall  oe  paid  to  the  teadier's 
estate  in  caBeofd^thpriortoage66;andi8,tiinefoTe,e8Bential]yterm  insurance  for 
prc^piessively  larger  amounts. 

S.  Thatiiisteedofafixedage,above  which  the  present  rules  of  the  Foundatim  will 
^ply,  and  below  which  they  will  not  apply  a  sliding  scale  should  be  substituted. 

4.  That  the  premium  be  paid  wholly  by  the  individuals. 

f^iotaiioafixm  the  Reply  qfa  Jwni  Committee  of  the  T^nieteee  and  FacuHg,  Jvgvd  8, 
1916: 

We  note  further  the  following  statements,  taken  from  the  "Comprehensive  Plan," 
concerning  the  principles  and  expectations  guiding  the  Foundation  at  its  beginning, 
viz:  (page  SS)  "that  it  would  be  more  fruitnd  in  coUege  life  to  maintain  a  generous 
system  of  pensions  in  a  limited  number  of  collies  than  an  inadequate  system  in  many 
collies — "  also,  "They  believe  that  the  institution  of  a  pulsion  system  upon  a  gen- 
erous  scale  in  such  a  number  of  representative  institutions  would  result  in  tne  general 
adoption  by  other  collies  of  similar  pension  systems."  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
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ten  yean  is  too  short  &  time  in  which  to  reach  an  assured  judgment  conoeniing  the 
correctness  of  these  expectati<HiB,  and  that  it  is  not  only  more  equitable  as  r^aras  the 
institutions  already  receiving  assistance  from  the  Foundation,  but  likewise  wiser 
as  regards  the  development  of  pmsion  systems  in  other  institutions,  to  continue  the 
present  pbm,  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  for  a  much  longer  period. 

WESTERN  EE8EEVE  UNIVERSITY 

Memorandum  qf  general  Faeuify  opjnton,  March  £9, 1916. 

1.  All  privil^;es  and  expectations  to  be  fully  met. 

%  The  purposed  subsidiary  companies,  as  described  on  page  50,  B  and  C,  to  be 
formed. 

d.  The  arrangement  for  both  insurance  and  annuities  to  be  voluntary,  to  be  det^- 
mined  by  and  between  the  individual  teacher  and  his  coUc^ 

4.  As  applied  imecifically  to  Western  Reserve,  strong  advice  to  be  given  by  the 
administrative  officers  to  each  incumbent  not  pensionable,  either  under  present  or 
future  arrangements,  to  purchase  both  insurance  and  annuity,  the  cost  to  oe  met  by 
the  individual  teacher.  One  reason  for  intimating  that  the  cost  is  to  be  met  by  the 
individual  teacher  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  trustees  are  now  engaged  in  raiang 
salaries  by  sixty  per  cent.  Already  the  actual  increase  has  been  about  thirty  per  ccot. 
The  process  is  continuing  year  by  year.  The  addition  of  a  further  payment,  made 
by  the  college  on  account  of  insurance  or  annuity  would  represent  an  increase  which 
the  Trustees,  at  the  present  time,  in  my  judgment,  would  Ee  reluctant  to  assume.  If, 
however,  teachers  would  be  inclined  to  waive  the  additional  stipend,  the  Univerdly 
might  be  willing  to  become  responsible  for  the  payment  on  account  of  the  purchase 
of  insurance  and  annuity. 

Vote  qfthe  Faculty  cfAdeVxH  CoUege,  Novembers,  1916; 

That  the  Faculty  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University  protest  against 
the  proposed  change  in  the  pension  system  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  described 
in  "A  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  Collie  Teachers"  on  the 
grounds  (a)  that  it  would  deprive  many  college  teachers  of  their  vested  interests;  and 
(i)  that  it  would  so  change  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Foundation's  activities  that 
its  fonds  would  be  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  Foundei^s  object,  the  advancement 
of  teaching.  The  benefits  to  individuals  would  be  too  slight  to  have  any  significant 
advantage. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN 
Mmute  of  the  RegenU,  March  31,1916. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  regents  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  raise  the  question  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  state  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  of  state  contributions  to  an 
insurance  and  annuity  system  in  the  university;  and  the  r^ents  believe  it  proba- 
Ue,  if  the  question  were  raised,  that  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  would  not  be 
granted." 

Summary  (ff  conclusiona  Jrom  the  {printed)  report  tff  the  Action  qf  the  FacuUy,  April 
4, 1916  {pages  11  and  m. 

(a)  The  policy  of  providing  and  administering  benefits  for  the  teaching  profession 
through  fui  institution  like  the  Cam^e  Foundation  isa  wise  one,  based  upon  a  sound 
social  policy. 
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(&)  To  aocure  the  best  results  team  such  a  system  its  beoefits  ahould  be  of  substan- 
tial amount  to  the  individual  recipients,  and  under  existing  financial  limitations  they 
^M>uld  be  granted  within  a  restricted  Ust  of  beneficiaries. 

(c)  C<Hnpetition  asaong  collwes  will  secure  to  teachers  not  included  in  such  list 
substantial  benefits  &om  it,  and  will  ensure  to  the  teaching  profession,  as  a  whole, 
a  greater  total  advantage  than  could  be  obtained  through  a  wider  distribution  of 
smaller  benefits. 

(d)  The  benefits  granted  should  primarily  take  the  form  of  rewards  for  service  ren- 
dered rather  than  of  aids  or  incentivea  to  personal  thrift,  or  of  protection  to  penons 
other  than  the  teacher. 

{e)  In  our  opinion  no  considerable  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  teaching  profession 
through  entrance  into  the  field  of  life  insutance  as  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  any  modification  of  the  proposed  insurance  scheme  would  render 
it  attractive,  since  the  aim  of  insurance  is  protection  rather  than  reward.  The  at- 
tainment of  this  end  seems  to  us  the  function  of  the  individual  and  of  commercial 
agencies  rather  than  of  a  unique  institution  like  the  Cam^ie  Foundation.  We  espe- 
cially disapprove  the  proposal  of  compulsory  insuiaiice  in  a  designated  company,  to 
be  enforced  as  a  cooditioo  of  service  in  all  institutions  participating  in  the  Carnegie 
benefits. 

(^)  ^^  approve  in  principle  the  suggestion  of  benefits  in  the  form  of  disability 
relief. 

{ff )  We  approve  the  original  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  viz.,  a  pension 
sdwme,  as  exemplifying  the  best  mode  of  extending  its  benefits  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  Foundation  has  assumed  for  a  considerable  group  of  institutions  Uieir 
'^accrued  liabilities,"  thus  freeing  them  from  what  its  President  regards  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  desirable  system  of  retiring  allowances,  viz., 
one  based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  voluntary  contrioution  and  involving  at  the  out- 
set only  young  lives.  We  r^ard  some  contrihutory  feature  as  probaluy  essential  to 
a  permanent  system  ofbenefits  based  upon  alimited  capital  fund.  We  would  welcome 
further  su^estions  looking  to  that  end,  but  in  the  meantime  we  approve  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  relative  to  its  moral  obligation  to  fulfil 
those  reasonable  e^>ectations  that  have  been  created  by  its  acts. 

WORCE8TEB  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Statement  of  the  President,  March  18, 1916. 

The  proposed  plan  of  insurance,  annuity  and  savings  seems  to  me  excellent  for  the 
reasons  given  in  your  pamphlet  It  also  commends  itseu  to  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
as  being  more  sdf-re^)ecting  and  acceptable  to  the  teaching  profession  than  a  sys- 
tem of  old  agepensions  to  which  neither  the  coU^jes  nor  the  teachers  have  made  any 
contribution.  Iliere  was  no  dissenting  voice  among  our  teaching  staff  on  that  sudh 
iect.  I  think  they  would  welcome  the  proposed  departure  trmn  the  original  plan  of  tbe 
Foundation. 

YALE  UNIVEB8ITY 

ThefoUotemg  minutes  and  votes  t^pear  m  the  records  (^the  Vale  Corporationjbr  its 
meeting  qf  September  IS,  1916 : 

"The  prendent  presented  a  summair  of  tbe  report  of  President  Pritchett  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  on  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  CoU^e  Teaches. 
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"After,  an  extended  disciusion  participated  in  by  practically  every  member  of  the 
Corporation  present,  it  was 

"Voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Yale  Corporation  it  is  essential  that  the  insur- 
ance feature  of  the  plan  should  be  wholly  separated  from  the  retiring  allowance  {»o- 
visions. 

"Voted,  that  Yale  Uoiversity  is  prefwred  to  cooperate  in  securing  any  modificap 
tion  of  the  rules  i^aiding  retiring  allowances  which  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Cam^e  Foundation  may  render  necessary.^ 
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The  rapid  development  in  the  number  of  pension  Kjatana  for  public  Khool  teachen 
that  was  noticed  in  the  last  two  reports  has  ceased  for  the  time  being.  During  the 
current  year  only  three  city  i^stems  (Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Chdttanoc^a,  Tenneaeee; 
and  Wheeling,  West  Vii^inia)  have  been  established,  while  the  Iowa  State  Teadier^ 
Association  has  prepared  the  only  state  plan  for  oonsideratioi)  at  the  forthcoming 
I^^lative  session.  The  New  York  City  pension  syston  definitely  reached  its  crista, 
which  the  state  l^islature  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  meet  by  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law.  While  this  situation  has  stimulated  much  local  discussion  in  the  press  and 
at  public  meetings,  canndoration  of  the  problem  of  teachers'  pensions  of  a  national 
scope  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  cociperation  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  with  the 
Committee  on  Teacher^  Salaries  Tenure,  and  Fensioiu  (^  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  wide  attention  that  is  bdng  given  to  the  subject,  not  only  aa  it 
a^cts  teachers  but  in  its  beaiing  on  oocupatsons  in  general,  cannot  &il  to  dear  it 
of  many  a  priori  prejudices  that  have  hampered  progress  in  this  field,  and  throw  into 
relief  the  few  and  simple  principles  on  wUeh  pension  le^dation  must  resL 

Of  the  three  dty  systems  that  have  been  introduced  this  year,  Erie  alone  has 
brolcen  away  from  tbe  traditional  practice  and  has  adopted  m  Mo  the  pension  plan ' 
of  Massachiuetta  Hie  principles  of  this  plan  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  repeat  Ihem  in  detaiL  Briefly,  the  system  is  based  on  the  purchase  of 
annuities  by  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries  and  the  duplication  of  these  by  true  pen- 
nons paid  out  of  appropriations  by  the  city's  Board  of  School  Directors,  llie  plan 
ensures  a  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  S800  at  the  age  of  six^  to  teachers  who 
have  served  the  city  for  fifteen  years  before  retiring.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  in  the 
future  to  compare  the  working  of  this  plan  in  the  commonwealth  which  employs 
about  17,000  teachers  and  in  the  moderate-sized  city  with  800  teachers.  Ihe  publi- 
cation of  statistics  and  other  data  that  have  enabled  the  Board  of  School  Dirccttws 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  plan  would  be  a  valuaUe  con- 
tribution to  pension  literature,  and  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  many  other  school 
authorities. 

By  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  ci^  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  city  have  been  empowered  to  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers  over  sizt^  years  of  age  who  have  served  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
teachers  may  retire  at  their  own  discretion,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  <m  pen- 
sions equivalent  in  amount  to  two-thirds  of  their  salaries  during  their  last  year  of 
service.  It  is  probable  that  the  urgency  of  the  local  situation  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strai^t  pension  system,  which  was  immediately  set  in  motion  to  pension  a 
teacher  who  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  had  taught  in  the  schools  for  thirty-five 
years.  Chattooooga  employs  only  about  150  teachers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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puUic  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  ultimatdy  ioTolved  under  a  plan  to  which 
the  teadien  make  no  contribution  at  all. 

Tbs  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  bdongs 
to  the  ^miliar  type  that  promises,  on  total  payment  by  the  teacben  of  $600,  to  grant 
pulsions  of  S860  a.  year,  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  even  earlier,  and  is  oon- 
seqooitly  likely  to  run'  for  about  eleven  years,  according  to  the  American  Experience 
Table.  Few  investroents  will  bring  a  return  of  SS960  on  an  outlay  of  9600  in  nnall 
■ums  spread  over  thirty  years.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  of 
seven  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  teachers.  Membership  in  the 
fimd  is  optional  with  teachers  already  in  the  service,  but  compulsory  for  new  teach- 
en.  The  asaessm^its  on  salary  are  $S0  a  year,  while  the  Board  of  Education  supple- 
ments this  on  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  such  soma  as  are  necessary  each 
year  to  ensure  the  payment  of  all  annuities.  Teachers  are  to  be  retired  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  board  of  trustees  after  thirty  years  of  service^  of  which  twenty  years  most 
be  in  the  local  public  schools,  and  automatically  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Befitre  retirement  teachers  must  have  paid  S600  into  the  fund  or  have  sums  deducted 
from  their  pensions  until  this  amount  is  made  up.  The  board  of  trustees  may  also 
by  a  majority  vote  retire  teachers  on  account  of  [diysical  or  mental  disability  after 
twcn^  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Wheeling,  provided  they  have  paid 
S600  into  the  fund.  Returns  of  contributions  without  interest  are  promised  in  the 
event  of  resignation,  dismissal,  or  death.  In  criticizing  such  a  plan  it  is  imposnUe 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  numerous  instances  of  failure  of  other  plans  based  on 
nmilar  principles. 

Ilw  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  failed  two  years  ago  to  secure  tbe 
passage  ofapensionbill,has  prepared  a  new  plan  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty. Tlie  sc}Wie  is  to  be  administered  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  the  right  to 
retire  is  to  be  established  by  a  judido]  action  brought  by  the  applicant  for  retire- 
ment against  this  officer.  Teachers  may  retire  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  the  last 
five  of  which  must  be  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  state,  on  a  pension  of  $12  for  each 
year  of  service.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  on  the  ground  of 
menW  or  physical  disability  after  twdve  years  of  service.  Tbe  annuity  is  to  be  paid 
by  tbe  state  out  of  funds  raised  by  an  annual  tax.  Each  teacher  on  retireoient  will  be 
required  to  pay  $800,  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  I^  deductions  from  his  annuity,  into 
the  permanent  school  fimd,  and  the  interest  accruing  on  such  payments  is  to  be  divided 
annually  in  equal  shares  up  to  a  maximum  of  $S00  for  each  annuitant  The  system 
is  nothing  but  a  straight  pension  with  the  addition  of  a  tontine  feature,  llie  pay- 
ments by  the  annuitants  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  annuity.  This  part  of  the 
plan  amounts  practically  to  a  gamble  on  the  number  of  annuitants  to  be  added  to 
the  list  and  the  number  who  die  each  year,  and  the  successful  investment  of  the  fund. 
Ilie  paymott  of  $800  at  the  time  of  or  during  retirement  appears  to  place  an  unne- 
oesBBiy  burden  on  the  old  teachers,  while  the  fund  loses  the  interest  that  might  be 
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euned  if  the  contributions  were  qmad  orer  a  aeries  of  yean.  Retirement  after  twmty- 
five  years  of  service  without  any  age  restrictions  would  place  a  premium  on  the  retire- 
ment of  comparatively  young  and  active  teachers,  and  would  at  the  same  time  put 
a  heavy  Inirden  on  the  state  funds.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  court  action 
is  introduced  at  all  to  establish  the  right  of  teachers  who  have  i^iparcntly  fulfilled 
the  conditions  to  retire,  unless  it  be  to  swell  the  fees  of  the  county  attorneys,  to  be 
charged,  by  the  way,  to  the  state.  This  provision  seems  like  an  undue  and  unreason- 
able comphcation  of  machinery  to  take  care  of  a  matter  that  can  be  handled  simply 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  office.  Indeed,  the  whole  plan  smacks  of  over-elabwa- 
tioQ  to  conceal  its  chief  purpose,  which  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  straight 
peusiiM)  system  paid  out  of  state  funds.  The  remaining  details  are  mere  frills. 

Hie  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers^  Retirement  Board 
forms  a  useful  contribution  toward  the  accumulation  which  is  only  just  beginning  of 
data  on  the  pension  relations  of  teachers.  After  a  trial  experiment  of  three  years,  the 
Board  has  decided  with  the  approval  of  the  teachers  to  fix  the  assessment  on  salaries 
at  5  per  cent  indefinitely.  Diuing  the  year  covered  by  the  Report,  1915,  the  fund 
bad  a  ntemberdiip  of  861S  teachers,  of  whom  6140  were  teachers  who  were  already 
in  service  at  the  time  the  system  was  inaugurated  and  who  joined  voluntarily,  and 
347S  were  new  teachers  who  became  members  by  the  terms  of  tbdr  appointment.  Of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  state,  excluding  Boston,  who  w^«  eligible  for  membership, 
between  56  and  60  per  cent  had  been  enrolled.  Of  greater  significance  are  the  age  and 
service  records  of  the  sixfy-six  teachers  who  retired  during  the  year,  records  which  are 
at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  that  teachers  desire  to  retire  at  an  early 
age  after  acomparatively  brief  period  of  service.  The  experience  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1916  showed  that  of  those  retired  in  that  year  8  retired  at  sixty  years  of  age,  11 
at  sixty-one,  SI  between  sixty-two  and  sixty-five,  1 1  between  sixty-six  and  sixty-nine, 
and  16  at  the  compulsory  age  of  seven^.  The  significance  of  these  figures  is  fiuibra 
emphanzed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  409  teachers  who  would  be  eligible  to  retire  in 
1916,  only  42  had  declared  their  intention  of  so  doing.  It  will  be  recaUed  that  teachers 
may  retire  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  and  that  the  state  assures  the  teaches  in  sei^ 
vke  when  the  system  was  established  a  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  $800.  Not  only 
did  the  majority  of  the  sixty-six  teachers  continue  in  service  beyond  the  age  of  ell- 
gitnlity,  but  their  periods  of  service  were  higher  than  those  required  in  most  of  the 
usual  p^uioQ  schemes.  Only  4  had  served  less  than  twenty>five  years  in  the  CommcMi- 
wealth,  4  had  served  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years,  18  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  years,  10  between  thirty-five  and  fortf  years,  SX  between  forty  and  torif- 
five  years,  10  betweoi  forty-five  and  fifty  years,  and  S  more  than  fifty  years.  Thus, 
68  of  the  teachers  retired  after  a  period  of  service  beyond  the  thirty  jreais  required 
most  frequently,  according  to  the  analysis  of  teachers^  pension  systems  preeoited  in 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report.  Tbeas  figures  merely  point  to  the  &ct  that  up  to  the  pres- 
«it  very  little  is  known  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  would  ba 
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demrable  to  know  for  how  long  and  up  to  what  age  a  teacher  can  continue  to  render 
efficient  flerrice  without  impoinnent  of  health.  The  experience  of  MaseachuBetta, 
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enee  outside  the  cit^  was  counted  toward  service  retirement,  altho  no  contributions 
were  paid  for  this  period;  and  too  much  reliaDoe  was  placed  on  fluctuating  revoiues 
from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Ilie  problems  involved  in  establiahing  a  new  pension  plan  are  obvious.  Tlie  chief 
of  these  is  financial,  but  the  cost  cannot  be  calculated  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
focts  involved  and  rigid  adherence  to  principles  acc^ited  from  the  start.  An  actuarial 
valuation  is  necessary  not  only  at  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system,  but  periodically 
during  its  existmce.  Retirranent  should  be  on  the  basis  of  age,  not  merely  on  a  service 
boms,  but  provision  should  be  made  for  retirement  on  the  ground  of  disability,  ade- 
quately attested  by  physidons  employed  by  the  pensioning  authority  and  periodi- 
cally reinvestigated.  Definite  rules  must  be  laid  down  to  govern  cases  of  service  out- 
side the  system  covered  by  the  pension.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  return  of 
contaibutions  with  interest  in  case  of  resignation,  dismissal,  or  death.  But  each  addi- 
tional benefit  means  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  contributions. 

The  financial  problem  is  complicated  by  a  number  of  factors.  At  the  substitutimi 
of  a  new  plan  for  one  that  has  Adled  three  fiictors  must  be  token  into  cmmderation. 
Hie  first  is  the  problem  of  paym^its  of  obligatjons  already  assumed  or  soon  to  be 
assumed;  the  second  is  constituted  by  the  body  of  teodiers  in  active  service;  and  the 
third  by  teachers  who  will  enter  the  service  in  the  future.  It  is  suj^ested  in  the  pres- 
ent report  that  the  city,  after  careful  revirion  of  the  present  pension  list,  assume  its 
obligati<His,  if  possible ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  present  teaching  force  the  city  assume 
all  the  oldigations  above  the  amount  raised  by  teachers*  contributions  up  to  8  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  on  a  new  scale  graduated  according  to  age  and  length  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  estimated  that  the  city's  obligations  for  these  two  classes  would  amount  to 
fS7,899,4S0,  which  it  is  recommended  that  the  city  liquidate  by  rixty  annual  appro- 
priations of  $1  ,£88,220  each.  The  teachers  appointed  in  the  future  will  enter  on  the 
basis  of  an  actuarially  adjusted  scheme. 

l^e  chief  problem  for  the  city  which  must  consider  the  provisions  for  the  teachers 
in  relation  to  employees  in  other  branches  of  its  service  is  how  to  meet  the  cost,  iriuch 
will  undoubtedly  be  great.  Two  methods  ore  open  to  it.  It  may  make  annual  appro- 
priations to  meet  its  oUigations  as  they  &11  due  each  year;  that  is,  it  may  adopt  the 
"cash  disbursement**  plan.  Or,  having  calculated  the  future  cost,  it  may  set  aside  dur- 
ing the  active  service  of  employees  amounts  which  with  interest  accumulations  will  be 
adequate  to  pay  the  pennons  in  the  future;  this  is  tbe  "reserve"  plan.  The  first  plan 
is  that  most  commonly  adopted ;  it  is  simple  and  attractive  because  in  the  beginning 
the  demands  to  be  met  are  small,  only  to  increase  with  amazing  nq)idity  until  what 
is  known  es  the  actuarial  load  is  reached.  The  bankruptcy  of  most  current  schemes, 
apart  from  their  inadequate  planning,  is  due  largely  to  the  phenomenal  increase  of 
the  demands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  New  York  City  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  would  ultimately  require  payments  amounting  to  90  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll,  if 
the  cosh  disbursement  plan  were  employed.  He  reserve  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
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into  ccnnderatioD  the  fiictor  of  iDtereat,  whidi  aocumnUtes  rapidly.  It  i§  efficimt  Dot 
meret;  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because  each  contributor  can  feel  when  he  pays  hia 
own  aasessmeot  that  the  city  is  matching  it  with  its  contributions,  and  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  his  tetirement  these  two  sums  will  have  accumulated  a  fund  to  pay  his 
^>ected  allowances.  It  is  calculated  that  under  the  reserve  plan  the  i^parent  cost  of 
pensions  is  reduced  to  more  than  half  of  the  ^parent  cost  under  the  cash  disbune- 
ment  plan.  Under  the  reserve  plan  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  is  a  cmutaot  factor 
for  both  city  and  employees,  and  each  generation  taxes  itself  to  pay  its  own  pensions; 
under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  the  city's  share  is  changing  and  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  burden  is  shifted  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Ilie  new  plan  suggested  by  the  Commission  contemplated  the  establisbment  of  a 
genuine  system  of  superannuation  retirement.  Teachers  would  be  retired  at  the  age  of 
66  unless,  upon  satisfactory  physical  examination  and  approval  of  the  pension  board, 
it  was  proved  that  they  could  continue  up  to  the  age  of  70.  The  amount  of  the  pen- 
uon  would  vaiy  with  length  of  service  and  average  salary  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
oeding  retirement.  It  was  recommended  tliat  1.2£  per  cent  of  sudi  salary  be  paid  for 
each  year  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  average  salary  as  an  adequate 
retirement  allowance  in  most  cases.  Disability  allowances  would  be  granted,  on  cer- 
tification by  physicians  of  the  pension  board,  after  a  minimum  service  of  ten  years  at 
a  lower  percentage  of  average  salary  than  the  superannuation  pension.  The  cost  of 
these  benefits  would  be  divided  between  the  city  and  the  teachers.  Teachers  now  in 
service  would  contribute  not  only  for  pensions  accruing  for  future  service  bat  also 
to  discharge  deficiencies  accruing  on  account  of  back  service,  age,  service,  and  sex 
being  taken  into  consideration.  In  coder  to  ease  the  biuden  for  tlte  older  teadiers,  it 
was  recommended  that  a  limit  of  8  per  cent  of  saloty  be  set,  the  city  making  up  any 
difference.  New  entrants  would  be  required  to  pay  for  both  the  superannuation  and 
disability  benefits  on  a  scale  graduated  according  to  ages  and  differing  for  men  and 
women,  while  the  city  would  duplicate  these  contributions.  In  all  cases  refunds  of 
contributions  would  be  granted  in  case  of  resignation,  dismissal,  or  death  with  4  per 
cent  compound  interest  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  percentages  of  salaries 
that  new  teachers  would  be  required  to  contribute  in  order  to  secure  the  three  bene- 
fits of  superannuation  retirement,  disability,  and  return  of  contributions. 
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Id  Marcb,  1916,  a  bill  was  intnxluced  into  the  Amembly  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi^ 
(Lockwood-Ellenbogen  Bill)  on  behalf  of  tbe  Federation  of  Teachers'  AnociationB, 
to  reorganize  the  retirement  ftind  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  report.  The  bill 
departed  smnewhat  tram  the  recommendations  contained  therein.  It  adopted  a  "  semi- 
reserve"  plan,  a  compromise  between  the  reserve  plan,  to  take  care  of  the  teachen* 
contributions,  and  the  cash  disbursement  plan,  to  meet  maturing  obligations.  It  also 
introduced  retiremcsit  on  the  basis  of  thirtj-five  years  of  service  and  a  disability  pro- 
vision after  twoity  years  of  service  instead  of  ten.  The  baaia  of  calculation  of  the  pen- 
non was  made  uniform  for  all  kinds  of  retirement,  one-seventieth  of  the  average  annual 
salary  during  tbe  last  ten  years  of  service  being  granted  for  each  year  of  service,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one-half  of  such  average  salary.  The  bill  aroused  a  storm  of  O{^>oa- 
tion  among  the  teachers  and  their  associations,  the  chief  centres  being  tbe  amount 
of  tbe  contributions  and  the  length  of  service.  Numerous  amoidmaits  wde  intro- 
duced, which,  if  paBBed,  would  undoubtedly  have  nullified  the  work  of  tbe  Pension 
Commission  and  have  laid  the  basis  for  another  crisis  in  the  near  future.  It  was 
fortunate,  perhaps,  that  their  efforts  failed.  Evidently  more  time  is  needed  to  edu- 
cate teadiers  away  from  the  traditional  pension  principles  and  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  promoting  their  own  interest  only  in  supporting  a  scientifically  elaborated 
scheme. 

Several  criticisms  may  be  passed  on  tbe  otherwise  excellent  woi^  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  present  retirement  fund  and  to  be 
exact  and  scientific,  they  have  perhaps  tended  to  neglect  the  human  &ctor.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  accurate  actuarially  to  demand  an  8  per  cent  contribntion  from 
teachers,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  too  great  a  tax  on  the  majority,  who  may  even 
have  made  provision  for  their  otd  age  in  their  own  way.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tbe 
Commission  did  not  consid^  tbe  possibilities  of  an  elastic  system.  The  chief  cause  of 
tbeir  rigidity  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  hem  due  to  their  adherence  to  the  principle 
ofbasing  the  amount  of  the  pensicm  on  salary.  This  was  a  concession  to  existing  plans 
rather  than  a  principle  of  actuarial  science.  Elasticity  and  fiexibility  would  have  been 
possible  had  they  based  all  pensions  on  actual  accumulations,  establishing  minimum 
and  maximum  amounts  to  be  undertaken,  and  agreeing  that  the  ci^  should  dupli- 
cate all  contributions.  The  minimum  scale  would  be  based  on  consideration  of  tbe 
amount  required  to  eliminate  teachers  &om  service  and  to  make  adequate  provisions 
for  them;  the  maximum  would  be  based  on  questions  of  expediency  and  the  probable 
will  of  the  tax-payers.  An  elastic  system  would  enable  teachers  to  adjust  their  contri- 
butions to  tbeir  other  expenditures,  and  the  increasing  city  contributions  would  serve 
aaao  inducement  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  Such  a  plan  would  not  violate  actuarial 
principles,  and  would  probably  be  much  nearer  tbe  wishes  of  the  teachers.  Another 
problnn  is  raised  by  tbe  conoeasioo  made  in  the  bill  of  a  service  pension.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  present  pension  funds  bf  the  dty  points  to  abuse  in  this  direction,  and 
the  experience  of  other  systems  indicates  that  retirement  on  the  basia  of  service  alone 
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is  impossibly  expensive.  It  is  probably  tar  more  cmMistent  wjtb  tbe  requiremaits  of 
public  serrioe  to  insist  on  an  age  basis  for  retirement,  with  provision  after  tliorougfa 
investigation  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  on  account  of  incapacity  thru  disabihty 
after  a  limited  period  of  service.  In  addition  it  mi^t  be  deserving  of  considera- 
tion in  future  plans  to  introduce  provisions  for  temporary  retirement  on  the  basis  of 
disability. 

It  aeems  more  than  probable  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  an  extremely  difficult 
situation  will  be  reached  before  long.  The  large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  ready 
to  accept  a  contributory  plan  requiring  a  higher  percentage  of  salary  than  is  paid 
at  present.  The  supporters  of  the  flat  rate  of  assessments  and  pensions  will  easily  be 
convinced  that  this  plan  is  more  expensive  to  the  low  salaried  teacher  than  the  high 
salaried  whom  they  desire  to  reach.  A  wide  considoation  of  the  teachers'  proUem 
must  assist  the  Commission  in  establishing  a  system  that  is  both  actuarially  sound 
and  acceptable  to  the  teachers.  For  the  time  being  the  pensionav  on  the  present  list 
•re  being  tided  over  the  crisis  by  the  release  under  the  Mills  Act  of  9800,000  from 
the  resrare  fund. 

The  Report  on  the  Teacher/  Retirement  Fund  was  followed  during  the  course  of 
the  year  by  the  Commission's  Report  on  the  Pennon  Funds  qfthe  City  qfNere  York, 
Parts  I  and  II.  Two  more  parts  are  promised.  The  first  part  deals  witii  theopemtMMi 
of  the  nine  existing  peimon  funds,  and  part  two  jpves  the  results  of  an  actuarial  in- 
vestigation of  the  mortality  and  service  experience  of  the  special  and  general  service 
funds  for  municipal  employees.  Both  volumes  merely  substantiate  what  were  hitherto 
the  general  impressions  concerning  these  funds.  Briefly,  the  systems  are  based  on  hs^ 
hazard  and  ill-considered  plans  and  make  extravagant  promises,  llie  tax-payers  have 
borne  the  burden  to  tbe  extent  of  8S.46  per  cent  of  tbe  disburseroeots  since  the  first 
fund  was  established  in  1857;  of  the  total  disbursements  61  per  cent  has  beat  dis- 
tributed during  the  last  ten  yean.  Not  only  were  the  plans  badly  conceived  in  the 
matter  of  cost,  contributions,  length  of  service  required,  and  disability  definitions,  but 
there  has  been  much  mismanagement.  The  result  has  been  the  retirement  of  employees 
before  ccHnpleting  the  required  length  of  service,  discretionary  grants  of  paisions  in 
excess  of  the  sums  promised  under  tbe  plans,  and  tbe  connivance  at  remunerative  em- 
ployment of  pensioners.  Tlie  nine  systems  present  no  uniformity  in  any  detail — tbe 
cost,  the  distribution  of  contributions  between  the  city  and  its  employees,  the  period 
of  service  required  for  retirement,  disability  requirements,  or  provision  for  depend- 
ents. The  systems  discriminate  not  only  between  employee*  in  diflerent  branches  of 
the  city's  serrice,  but  even  between  individual  members  in  the  same  branch.  More 
than  (HW-third  of  the  employees  are  encouraged  hj  the  funds  to  retire  at  an  early  age, 
and  since  even  the  city  reemploys  its  own  pensioners,  there  is  no  bar  to  prevent  a 
poisioner  &om  earning  by  a  combination  of  pension  and  salary  more  than  he  earned 
before  being  pensioned.  In  two  of  the  services  the  pension  fund  does  not  opente  to 
retire  superannuated  employees.  Hie  amatmeot  on  employees*  salaries  bears  no  rela- 
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tioQ  to  the  prospectiTe  benelit  nor  to  the  prindpleB  involved,  and  varies  from  1  to  8 
per  cent.  The  total  annual  penaion  expenditures  in  1914  had  reached  the  sum  d 
$5,053,167.84  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  city's  pay-roll,  with  every  prospect  of  increasing. 
The  cost  to  the  city  is  concealed  by  the  diversion  of  miscellaneous  revenues  to  pen- 
sion purposes.  Since  their  establishment  the  fonds  have  in  this  way  received  70.89 
per  cent,  or  $42,255,968.12  out  of  the  total  receipts  of  $60,028,272.40.  The  actu- 
arial investigation  yidded  the  result  that  under  the  existing  laws  the  lialulitiea  of 
the  poision  systems  for  present  and  prospective  peosiosers  amounted  to  $215,520,418. 
To  meet  this  sum  there  ore  actual  funds  of  $8,849,658  and  the  prospective  contribu- 
tions of  employees  of  $8,895,192.  The  deficiency  of  $202,775,668  would  have  to  be 
met  by  the  city. 

The  Commission  recommraids  centralized  management  of  the  systems  in  order  to 
facilitate  uniformity  and  continuity  of  administration  and  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  jninciplea  and  requirements.  Such  a  plan  would  secure  full  responsibility  for 
efficiency,  economy  in  management,  and  judicious  inveetmait  of  funds.  A  centroUied 
board  would  provide  means  for  securing  and  keeping  adequate  records,  wfaidi  would 
serve  for  the  continuous  study  of  actuarial  problems  and  afford  a  basis  fbr  such  ad- 
justments as  their  interpretations  would  d^nand.  In  the  future  all  the  systems  must 
be  oiganised  anew ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  patdi  them  up  as  they  are  now,  Tlte  new 
plans  must  be  baaed  on  sound  principles  requiring  actuarially  ascertained  contri- 
butions from  the  city  and  the  employees  in  order  to  provide  adequacy  and  securi^  a£ 
benefits.  These  should  include  superannuation  retirement,  the  age  varying  according 
to  the  occupational  group  concerned;  disability  allowances  carefully  administered; 
and  return  of  contributions  with  interest  in  the  case  of  resignation,  dismissal,  or 
death.  Hie  CommimioD,  as  in  the  report  on  the  teocbem*  fund,  adheres  again  to  the 
principle  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  benefits  on  the  basis  of  aventge  salary 
during  a  period  preceding  retirement.  As  was  suggested  above,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  substitute  for  this  annuities  paid  out  of  the  accumulati<ms  of  contributions 
and  accrued  interest. 

Hie  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  on  these  three  important  publicatiims.  To 
disentangle  out  of  the  mass  of  material  the  vital  statistics  involved  was  a  gigantic 
task  in  itsdf.  Only  study,  experimentation,  and  exchange  of  criticism  can  now  lead  to 
redudng  ordo*  out  of  the  duuM  into  which  the  nine  pension  funds  have  fallen. 


INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS 

The  development  of  pentdon  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  manufactur- 
ing and  railway  companies  shows  no  abatement.  Nor  is  there  any  departure  from 
the  prevailing  practice  of  establishing  non-contributory  systems  based  on  length  of 
service  and  a  percentagie  of  average  salary  during  a  term  preceding  retirement  Tlie 
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leuoD  ftv  the  efltaUisbment  of  sadt  benefits  ia  in  practically  all  cues  declared  to  be 
a  desire  to  reward  &itbful  and  loyal  service.  In  every  instance  tbe  pension  is  contin- 
gent on  coniinuity  as  well  as  loyally  of  service.  Ilie  intention  of  tbe  last  condition 
undoubtedly  is  to  prevait  employeefl  from  striking,  llie  recent  labor  unicst  leads  one 
to  raise  the  question  whether  the  estaldishnient  of  pension  systems  in  the  industrial 
world  has  hem  efiectual  in  securing  this  aim.  In  a  number  of  cases  employers  have 
reminded  employees  of  the  danger  they  were  incurring  of  lodng  pensicm  benefits  b^ 
disloyalty  and  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  their  service,  but  in  tbe  coimcila  of  tiw 
emjJoyees  and  their  unions  the  pennon  plays  but  an  inngnificant  part.  Hoe  and 
thoe  a  few  of  tbe  older  employees  who  have  most  at  stake  have  allowed  the  pro- 
spective benefit  to  weigh  with  them,  but  these  are  in  any  case  probably  Utore  con- 
servative and  less  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  labor  troubles.  For  the  very  reason 
that  they  r^;aid  the  present  type  of  pension  benefit  as  a  measure  to  foster  the  feudal 
relationship  between  master  and  servant,  the  labor  luiions  are  on  the  whole  opposed 
to  the  ntovement.  Nor  in  the  present  state  of  instalnhty  in  the  labor  market  does  the 
fwospect  of  a  reward  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  forty,  years  away  carry  mudi  weight 
with  the  young  individual  employee,  whose  chief  interest  is  in  general  to  miJce  tbe 
beat  bargain  in  the  immediate  present. 

11k  question  of  the  soundness  of  industrial  pension  scbones  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  probability  is  that  the  ultimate  cost  has  been  worked  out  actuarially 
in  but  few  schemes.  In  most  cases  the  amounts  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  pennon 
purposes  are  limited,  and  the  employers  reserve  to  themselves  the  ri^t  to  prmate 
or  discontinue  paymtnts  altogether.  There  is  accordingly  no  oUigation  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  to  carry  out  their  undertakings  beyond  the  sums  existing  in  tiie 
pension  funds. 

Admitting  these  conditions,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  the  value  of  sudi  non-«(Hi- 
tributmy  pensions  is.  F^om  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  they  feil  in  their  chief 
object —to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  employee ;  &om  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee 
they  play  no  part  in  his  calculations  when  he  feels  present  conditions  irksome,  and 
in  any  case  he  has  no  guarantee  that  the  promised  bmefit  will  be  paid  in  fidl  or  at 
all  when  tbe  time  arrives  for  his  own  retirement.  Such  poision  ^stems  do  not  encour- 
age thrift;  they  Gail  to  improve  the  personal  rations  of  employer  and  employee;  and 
they  do  not  serve  as  means  for  securing  such  infbrmati<Hi  about  individual  wwkos 
as  will  promote  efficiency.  More  imptatant,  periiaps,  than  any  of  these  fects,  such 
systems  jnovide  no  protection  whatever  during  tbe  working  life  of  the  employee, 
either  for  himself  or  for  his  &mily,  since  disability  allowances  are  in  many  cases  dis- 
cretionary or  granted  only  after  a  long  period  of  service. 

Both  the  h^c  of  fiicts  and  the  logic  of  events  point  conclusively  in  the  direction 
of  contributray  peorion  systems.  Such  a  change  would  not  be  as  revolutionary  as  it 
spears.  Most  of  the  large  industrial  concerns  already  have  mutual  benefit  associations 
that  collect  ccmtributions  for  various  purposes  irom  employees.  The  addition  of  a  pen- 
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■ion  benedi  at  the  expense  of  boUi  employer  and  employee  would  oonqdete  the  fonction 
of  theae  anociations.  Membetabip  need  not  at  fint  be  compulsory,  nor  does  a  contribu- 
tory Bchmie  require  imiform  or  graduated  aaeeemnents.  Each  emplojree  may  undertake 
to  OHitribate  nich  a  sum  from  his  weekly  or  monthly  wages  as  his  circumstancee  or 
foresight  permit  These  sums  are  duplicated  by  the  onployer  and  kept  in  a  s^jarate 
account.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  employee  be  informed  of  the  amounts  of  the 
benefits  purchasaUe  for  difieivnt  smns  at  such  age  as  is  fixed  for  retiranent.  The  in- 
troducticm  of  a  contributory  system  involres  contractual  obligations  on  both  sides 
and  representation  of  employer  and  employee  on  a  committee  of  management.  A 
system  on  such  a  basis  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility;  thru  it  may  be  provided  not 
merely  old  age  pensions,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  savings  bank  and  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. Thus  an  employee,  if  he  chooses  to  withdraw  fiom  his  employment,  may  have 
his  contributions  returned  to  him  with  interest;  or  in  case  of  his  death  before  readi- 
ing  the  pensionable  age,  his  estate  is  entitled  to  a  return  with  interest  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  himsdf  and  hla  employer.  Sudi  a  contributory  plan  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  are  lacking  in  straight  pension  Bystems.  It  oicourages  thrift;  it  ensures 
ultimate  payment  of  obligation^  by  contract;  it  affi>rds  protecticm  to  tlie  employee 
and  his  family;  it  provides  a  pension  which  the  employee  can  fieel  is  not  only  earned 
by  long  service  but  is  his  own  by  purchase;  and,  finally,  it  brings  the  employer  and 
anployee  into  mutual  relations  and  gives  each  a  more  personal  interest  and  confi- 
dence in  tile  other.  Whrae  the  number  of  nnployees  is  iaxge  enough,  such  a  plan,  after 
it  has  been  launched  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis,  may  be  operated  by  individual  firms; 
where  the  number  is  small,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  insurance  companies  that 
are  undertaking  group  insurance  of  the  character  described  in  increasing  numbers. 


CINERGY  PENSION  FUNDS 

The  prevuling  interest  in  pensions  has  nowhere  met  with  a  greater  response  than 
among  the  various  denominational  organizationB  devoted  to  the  welfiu-e  of  the  clergy. 
These  bodies  are  not  merely  relying  on  the  example  in  other  professicms  and  occu- 
pations, but  are  basing  their  dainis  on  the  &ilure  of  philanthropy,  of  whidi  they  have 
had  long  experience,  to  meet  the  situation.  Clergy  pension  funds  need  to  be  estab- 
lished not  <Mily  to  take  care  of  the  superannuated  members  of  the  clerical  profession, 
but  to  make  the  profession  sufficientiy  attractive  to  the  able.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  salary  few  clergymen  can  afford  to  put  aside  sufficient  funds  to  protect 
themselves  in  old  age.  According  to  the  Veteran  Preacher,  the  average  salaries  in  the 
various  denominations  are  as  follows : "  Unitarian  $1 ,221 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  SOM; 
UniverBalist,^74;  Lutheran,  S744;  Presbyterian,  North, $977;  Presbyterian,  South, 
9857;  Methodist  Episcopal.  $741 ;  Northern  Baptist,  $681 ;  United  Bretiiren.  $647; 
Disciples,  $527;  Southern  Baptist,  $884.''  Practically  every  deownination  has  been 
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aroused  to  a  reoc^mtion  of  the  need  of  BupplemeDtiiig  these  salaries  with  the  prospect 
of  support  in  old  age  or  in  case  of  disability,  and  at  present  great  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  secure  the  endovm«its  considered  requisite  as  a  basis  for  systrau  of 
retirement.  The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  these  activities: 


DmominatSont 

Amount  Dttlm 

PrutTterimiB 

110,000.000 

Hethodiit  Bplacop^ 

u,ooo.ooo 

B.ptirt 

io,a»,ooo 

Diacitdea 

4,000.000 

Utherans 

a.000,000 

HethodUt  EplMopal.  South 

^,000,000 

3.000,000 

Other  churcbM 

£.000,000 

»S7.0OO.O0O 

To  this  must  be  added  the  campaign  for  $1,000,000  planned  by  a  commission  repre- 
senting the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  tlie  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congn^tioos  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  pension  fund  for  Jewish 
rabbis.  Altho  these  on  the  whole  receive  higher  average  salaries  than  their  Christian 
colleagues,  the  campaign  is  signi6cant  as  a  recognition  of  the  social  and  profes- 
sional need  of  some  group  provision  against  the  hazards  of  old  age  and  disability. 

To  judge  from  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  campaigns  for  these  funds,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  they  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  Interdenominational  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  has  it  in  its  power  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  clerical  pro- 
fession if,  on  comparing  notes,  it  can  insist  on  extreme  caution  and  consultation  with 
the  best  actuarial  experience  before  pennon  schemes  are  definitdy  framed.  Acting 
on  this  principle  the  Church  Pension  Fund  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
already  found  cause,  as  a  result  of  a  more  careful  revision  of  its  statistical  data,  to 
make  some  <^ianges  in  the  plan  which  it  proposed  in  1918.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  confidence  of  the  public  to  neglect  any  measure  that  would  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
funds  to  iriiidi  they  are  so  generously  contributing. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 
Some  Uiree  years  ago  the  study  of  !q^  education,  including  a  study  of  methods  of 
admiseioQ  to  the  Bar,  was  b^un  by  the  Foundation.  He  work  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Z.  Bead,  and  has  been  pushed  skilfully  and  eneigetically  under  his 
direction.  The  labor  involved  has  been  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Altogether 
this  is  the  most  &r-reaching  and  difficult  study  that  the  Foundation  has  attempted. 

All  the  material  for  this  study  has  been  gathered  and  is  partially  arranged  and 
digested.  The  material  is  complicated  Mid  its  mass  is  raiormous.  The  discussion  of  it 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
report  may  beready  within  the  coming  year.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  in  gathering  this  information  may  perhaps  be  interesting,  and  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  precisioQ  of  such  enquiries. 

In  the  last  statement  of  progress  in  this  study  it  was  recorded  that  of  rendent 
law  schools  fgunded  prior  to  191S,  all  had  been  visited  except  a  small  but  important 
group  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  schools,  which  included  Harvard,  Yale,  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  New  Yorit  City,  were  visited  during  the  past 
year.  Thus  ends  the  itinerant  portion  of  the  enquiry,  extending  from  October  30, 
191S,  when  Mr.  Reed  b^an  his  visits  of  law  schools,  to  May  IS,  1916,  when  he  com- 
pleted  the  last  one.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  all  were  devoted  by  him  to 
this  phase  of  the  work,  as  i4)pearB  &om  the  following  table ; 

Wm^btref  Ihtmbtref 

191S-14  U  IH 

1M4-IS  W  186 

ISIfi-lC  _I7  _7« 

laa  3U 

The  distances  of  the  West  account  for  part  of  the  time  consumed  during  the  fint 
year,  while  the  siae  and  cnnplexity  of  long-established  Eastern  institations  are  re- 
flected in  last  year's  figures. 

In  general  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  a  full  week  has  been  devoted  to  a  school  of  any 
pretensions.  The  problems  involved  in  the  teadung  of  law  are  in  many  ways  mrae  nn- 
aettlad,  standards  of  comparison  are  less  clearly  defined,  than  are  those  of  medical  edu- 
cati<m.  Making  allowances  for  those  portions  of  the  year  when  regular  sduxJ  seasinos 
are  interrupted  by  vacatitms  or  examination  periods — making  allowances  also  iar  the 
exigencies  of  office  worit  covering  other  phases  of  the  enquiry — it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  single  visitor  to  have  collected  in  a  shorter  time  the  information  we 
now  have;  while  if  additional  members  of  the  staff  had  beoi  assigned  to  the  task,  the 
problem  of  coordinating  this  mass  of  material  would  have  been  almost  insuperable. 

The  delays  incident  to  such  work  are  illustrated  in  the  history  of  a  preliminary 
question  blank  sent  out  in  May,  1918.  It  was  returned  within  four  numths  l^  forty 
adwds,  or  a  little  leas  than  one-third  of  the  whole  numb^.  Tlua  is  about  the  usual 
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pK^xntioo  of  replies  that  may  be  oounted  on,  where  strong  motivMof  ■df-intemstaie 
not  appealed  to.  Friendly  reminden  brou^t  the  total,  during  the  next  sis  nKHiths, 
up  to  ninety,  or  just  about  two-thirds — not  all  of  them  I^  any  means  filled  out  folly 
or  carefully.  However,  no  real  delay  was  occasioned  by  this,  for  it  was  during  these 
months  that  our  enquiry  into  bar  admissions  was  h&ag  mganized,  and  Piotaaoi 
Bedlidi  wu  being  accompanied  in  his  visits.  Furthermore,  no  great  reliance  can  in 
any  case  be  placed  upon  information  secured  by  preliminaiy  "questionnaires"  from 
institutions  so  different,  one  firom  another,  as  are  American  law  schools.  The  chief 
function  of  these  blanks  has  been  to  indicate  which  schools  were  cordially  disposed, 
and  to  give  a  general  view  of  these,  which  lightened  the  labor  of  the  actual  visits 

The  blanks  were  taken  back  to  the  schools.  Where  answers  had  already  been  pvat 
ambiguous  points  were  cleared  up,  and  the  replies  brought  down  to  date.  In  other 
case*  the  information  was  written  down  de  novo  <m  the  spot,  to  the  extent  to  whidi 
the  elaborateness  or  good  will  of  the  institution  made  this  formal  cqiproadi  ^pro- 
priate.  "Die  information  has  been  vitalized  by  glimpses  of  student  classes  of  each  year 
at  woric  and  by  informal  conversations  with  members  of  the  fiumlty.  Throughout, 
printed  forms  have  been  treated,  not  as  procrustean  pigeon-holes  into  which  the  man- 
ifold developments  of  a  living  organism  must  be  forced  to  fit,  but  rather  as  partially 
systematized  memorandum  pads,  on  which  are  set  down  the  results  of  personal  enquiry. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  procedure  are  obvious.  Its  disadvantages  are  per- 
hi^  inseparable  from  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  complex  facta,  rather 
than  to  support  a  preconceived  theory.  These  Uanks  and  supplementary  ones  contain 
a  large  mass  of  first-hand  data,  covering  such  nkatters  as  the  history  and  organisation 
of  the  school,  the  division  of  the  curriculum,  the  working  of  the  elective  system,  the 
rule*  for  the  admission  and  the  graduation  of  students.  Some  of  the  bets  recorded 
are  intrinsically  interesting  and  even  entertaining.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  pictur- 
esque chains  of  evrats  by  which  several  schools — notably  corre8p<mdence  schools — 
have  come  into  being.  Others  are  highly  technical  and  dull,  such  as  the  dry  but  appar- 
ently necessary  details  as  to  lengtii  of  cdass  exercises,  of  academic  yean,  of  vaca- 
iiorOf  of  examination  periods.  All  have  berai  recorded  not  in  a  spirit  of  judgment  that 
this  is  good  and  that  is  bad,  but  rather  in  one  of  scientific  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
amazement  that  institutions  professedly  pursuing  similar  ends  should  diverge  so  fre- 
quentiy  in  the  paths  th^  have  taken.  As  has  already  been  said,  all  the  information  is 
only  partially  lystematised  in  the  blanks,  and  necessarily  so.  To  dte  one  iUustration: 
Everybody  who  is  interested  in  education  knows  that  around  the  term  ''special  stu- 
dent^ duster  a  variety  of  practices  and  a  variety  of  problems.  But  no  one  who  has  not 
tried  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this  matter  in  many  sdxwls  can  iully  appreciate  the  vary- 
ing terminology,  the  many  angles  of  ^proadi,  the  confusing  interpretations  of  statu- 
tory and  customary  law  by  which  distinct  cathodes  of  students — special,  unclassi- 
fied, irr^ular,  partial,  hearers,  auditors,  conditioned,  certificate — come  into  being.  To 
stata  clearly  how  the  schools  differ  in  this  respect  from  one  anotbw — to  indicate  ftnv 
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ther  irfiich  jnactioes  aeem  conunencbtUe,  idiich  are  (^>en  to  criticum,  vhicb  are  triid> 
alitin  not  worthy  of  ineDtion — ia  only  one  of  many  tasks  whidi  cannot  be  ctnnpletad 
until  the  TnB*»Ti*l  ia  all  in,  and  cannot  be  ctMnpleted  then  without  much  tltougfat 
and  patience. 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  loosely  organized  information  mentioned,  secured 
directly  from  the  deans  or  oth^  responsible  authorities,  forms  were  printed  to  cover 
statistics  of  law  libraries,  of  financial  tolerations,  and  of  student  attendance.  In  schoola 
of  any  pretensions  which  would  permit  it,  the  n^stmr's  records  of  admissicmB  and 
grades  have  beoi  inspected,  a  census  taken  of  the  entering  class,  and  copies  ntade  of 
the  academic  history  of  from  six  to  a  dosen  students  taken  at  randwn.  The  interpret 
tation  of  this  material  is  in  itself  a  considerable  task  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
always  easier  to  be  captious  than  to  be  fair,  and  that  the  mere  existenoe  of  an  adequate 
lecording  system  is  a  sign  of  merit.  It  is  hoped,  furthermore,  in  connection  wit^  the 
advancing  standards  of  the  achools,  to  indicate  the  influence  of  the  United  Stata 
Commissioner  of  Education,  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  Asaociatiin)  of 
American  Law  Schools^  and  to  summarize  current  discussion,  including  that  aroosed 
hy  Ftofessor  Redlich''8  paper.  And  finally,  since  law  schools  can  be  undeistood  ooly 
when  seen  against  the  background  of  the  conditions  they  have  to  face,  a  very  consid- 
erable body  of  material  has  beoi  collected  bearing  upon  the  systems  of  admission  to 
the  Bar,  the  admittedly  unsatisfiictory  conditi<m  of  American  law  and  legal  proced- 
ure, and  the  efibrts  which  have  been  made  or  are  being  made  to  better  these  coadj- 
tions.  It  is  obvious  that  only  by  a  process  of  rigoroos  compression  and  omission  can 
our  report  be  brought  within  reasonable  limits.  That  other  resBons  than  the  aboa- 
dance  of  the  material  have  contributed  to  our  delay  may  be  made  dear  by  a  few  Bp» 
oific  illustrations. 

Our  library  blank,  calling  for  an  enumeration  of  the  books  under  the  heads  of 
Reports,  Statutes,  Textbooks,  etc.,  was  plainly  headed : "  Bound  Volumes."  lliia  blai^ 
was  left  at  a  giv«i  law  school  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Raninders  sent  out  in  December 
of  that  year,  and  in  April  and  October  of  the  year  following,  finally  produced  the  fig- 
ures in  November,  tt^ether  with  the  dean's  honorable  explanation  that  each  volume 
of  the  National  Repcnixr  System  had  been  counted  as  three.  An  immediate  request 
for  figures  corrected  to  correspond  with  those  from  other  schools,  followed  by  a 
remindo'  the  following  April,  finally  produced  rerised  figures  in  July,  1916,  or  more 
than  two  yean  after  the  original  visit.  The  number  of  United  States  (state  and  fiederal) 
Reports  in  the  school  library  was  reduced  almost  one-half  by  this  painful  pvoceas. 

In  another  institution  the  preliminary  information  requested  did  not  ^ipear  tar 
nine  months.  Information  as  to  student  attendance  arrived  fifteen  mimths  after  it 
was  asked  for,  and  Qieo  only  in  an  elementary  form  and  after  appeal  to  a  higher  au- 
tbmnty.  It  took  three  exchanges  of  letters  to  secure  from  this  same  authority  a 
verification  and  correctiim  of  financial  information  originally  given  us  as  "substan- 
tially correct" 
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In  the  preoeding  imtance,  we  ahould  not  have  secnred  a  complete  picture  of  the 
finmw^^l  operatiotu  from  the  hi^ier  authority  unlen  we  had  aeoued  the  "subatao- 
tially  correct"  information  first  The  general  advisability,  however,  of  not  accqiting, 
aa  finals  figures  secured  from  any  source  other  than  the  Treasurer's  books  was  w^ 
exemplified  in  another  case,  where  there  was  a  difference  of  $7fiO  between  the  aj^ro- 
priation  for  library  purposes  as  given  by  the  dean  and  the  amount  found  to  have 
been  actually  expended.  It  has  been  the  exception,  rsth^  than  the  rule,  that  the  indi- 
vidual instructors'  salaries,  as^veu  by  the  dean,  when  totaled  up,  agree  with  the  total 
expenditures  for  instructors'  salaries,  the  discrepancy  in  one  case  bang  aa  hi^  as 
9M0O. 

In  one  important  institution,  visited  in  the  spring  of  191S,and,  like  all  those  already 
refierred  to,  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  library  and  stu- 
dent attendance  figures  first  requested  in  the  earing  of  1916  and  again  in  October,  in 
April,  in  June,  and  in  August,  1916,  have  now,  after  fifteen  months,  not  yet  arrived, 
altho  undoubtedly  to  be  expected. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  do  justice  to  our  effiirts  to  secure  from  four  busy  law  school 
deans  the  gradings  of  specimen  bar  examination  papers  referred  to  in  my  last  Annual 
Report  By  the  dry  method  of  careful  statistical  count,  it  may  be  recorded  that  in  the 
prooectttion  of  this  interesting  bit  of  laboratory  exprnmeutation  forty-six  letten  or 
tel^rams  have  been  exchanged  with  members  of  this  single  examining  board,  and 
no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  with  the  deans :  fifty-nine  between  April  7, 1915, 
when  tiie  notion  was  first  broached,  and  September  1, 1915,  whea  the  preliminary 
confbmice  was  held;  fifty-two  since  then.  The  pet  result  of  eighteen  months'  labOT 
is  that  the  examining  board  and  one  dean  have  sent  in  their  grades;  three  deans,  of 
whom  <me  had  never  fiilly  committed  himself  to  the  work,  are  still  to  be  beard  from. 

lliere  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  about  the  preceding  episodes,  in  wfaidi  thoe 
has  been  no  question  as  to  the  good  fiuth  and  good  will  of  the  participants.  Ad- 
vancnig  years,  illness,  over-sanguine  estimate  of  how  much  work  can  be  crowded  into 
a  day,  honest  misunderstanding,  necessity  of  responding  to  unexpected  and  impera- 
tive calls,  lack  of  an  administrative  force  adequate  to  cope  with  additional  burdens, — 
these  are  among  the  causes  which  must  be  expected  to  delay  what  is  essentially  a  coop- 
erative undertaking.  Of  a  different  character  are  certain  evasions  that  have  been  prac- 
tised uptm  us. 

Only  four  sdiools  have  definitely  declined  to  participate  in  any  way  in  the  enquiry. 
Only  three  have  greeted  us  cordially  at  first,  and  then  definitdy  withdrawn  when  it 
was  discovered  that  we  were  attempting  a  searching  study.  But  in  addition  one  sdiotd 
has  pursued  the  pohcy  of  &iling  to  respond  to  our  repeated  advances  in  any  way,  while 
several  others  have  n^lected  to  send  in  specific  cat^ories  of  information,  like  pre- 
cise number  of  these  latter  is  difficult  to  state,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  never 
stood  upon  our  dignity  in  the  matto-  of  making  repeated  requests,  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  have  been  an  excess  of  method  to  push  veiy  hard  in  the  case  of  obviously 
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(JBeUe  inatituti<nu.  Confimng  ounelves  to  schools  miffidentljr  devdoped  to  be  a  power 
for  good  or  ill  in  their  communities,  the  Dumber  would  be  about  ten.  CoDcerniDg  theae 
sdwols — nbne  of  them,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance,  and  some  of  whom  may  yet 
prove  to  be  repentant  sinners — the  statement  may  fairly  be  published  that  certain 
information  requested  by  us  (usually  of  a  financial  nature)  has  been  neither  refused 
nor  famished. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  mquiry  has  proceeded  with  much  kss  fticticm 
than  might  have  been  antidpated  in  view  both  of  its  estoit  and  of  its  deluau^. 
A  regrettable  misunderstanding  of  our  attitude  toward  denominaticHial  education, 
alluded  to  in  my  Ei^th  Annual  Report,  has  simmered  down  to  the  refusal,  already 
noted,  of  four  (out  of  sixteen)  Bmnan  Cathdic  schools  to  participate  in  the  enquiry 
at  alL  Our  previoos  study  of  medical  education,  altho  bequeathing  to  us  a  certain 
herit^^  of  institutional  antagonismsjhas  in  the  main  been  of  assistance  by  stimulating 
intareat  and  confidmce  in  a  profitable  outcome.  Because  of  the  absence  of  a  united 
body  of  professional  opinion,  we  hare  sought  light  on  many  questions  where  li^^twas 
not  to  be  found;  have  wasted  much  time  learning  elementary  fitcts,  and  turned  tem- 
porarily sympathetic  ears  to  some  &nciful  propositions.  The  secretary  of  one  school 
quoted  the  libel  laws  to  Mr.  Reed,  and  the  president  of  one  university  intimated  that 
he  mi^t  give  him  a  job,  but  on  the  whole  the  best  of  feeling  has  prevailed.  The  sduxds 
have  been  singularly  patient  under  our  exactions;  gratifyingly  hopeful  that  out  of 
our  joint  labors  results  of  value  may  ensue.  We  on  our  aide  have  tried  to  remember 
that  it  is  pleasanter  to  ask  questions  than  to  be  asked  tbem«  and  that  if  some  minor 
educati<mal  misdemeanor  should  not  in  justice  be  imputed  as  a  cardinal  sin,  still  kas 
should  we  let  our  patience  be  tried  and  our  power  of  judgmoit  warped  by  the  ^pear- 
ance  of  normal  human  traits  among  our  co-workers.  Procrastination  and  evasion,  mis- 
understanding of  motives  and  undue  sensitivenew  to  criticism,  even  clumsy  efforts  to 
intimidate  the  supposedly  weak  or  to  stand  in  well  with  the  supposedly  powerfiil — 
these  are  all  unimportant  Such  manifeatations  of  human  nature  must  be  expected 
when  individual  interest  and  institutional  pride  are  toudied,  and  while  they  necessarily 
ccnnplicate,  and  in  the  af^r^ate  delay,  our  work  to  some  extent,  they  are  p— ing 
details,  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  excuse  that  this  account  of  our  delays  is  rendered.  We,  after  all, 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  scale  and  pace  at  which  we  proceed;  whethor,  when 
we  receive  a  tonporary  check,  we  shall  pass  on,  or  whether  we  shall  pause  to  smooth 
out  a  difficulty.  There  is  of  course  a  limit  beyond  which  encyclopedic  comprehensve- 
nesa  becomes  a  vice.  But  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  precautions  whidi  should  be 
takoi  against  committing  nnintentional  injustice.  We  believe  that  mudt  is  expected 
of  this  enquiry,  partly  because  of  the  time  and  labor  which  already  have  been  put 
into  it,  but  more  because  confidence  is  placed  in  its  fairness  and  honesty.  We  hope  to 
diow  ttiat  this  ccnifidettce  is  merited. 
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DcRiNG  the  year  the  study  of  engineering  education  that  the  Foundation  has  und^- 
tak«i  in  coSpeimtion  with  the  joint  conunittee  of  the  national  engineering  societies 
has  prc^reseed  aloag  the  four  lines  mentioned  in  the  last  report 

First,  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  forces  that  mode  necessaiy  the  estab- 
lishment of  engineeiing  Bchools  in  the  United  States  has  been  completed.  The  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  foundiug  of  these  schools  and  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country,  and  the  aloofness  of  the  i^jular  school  system  from  this  development 
have  been  traced,  the  nature  of  the  popular  demand  that  won  public  support  for  schools 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  been  analyzed,  and  the  ideals  and  aims  of  those 
who  organized  the  first  of  these  schools  have  been  outlined. 

Second,  the  appeal  to  the  practical  expmence  and  mature  judgment  of  the  en- 
gineering profession  for  a  definition  of  the  requirements  for  success  in  ^igineering 
has  been  answered  by  more  than  seven  thousand  members  of  the  national  societies. 
As  a  result,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  for  the  engineering  graduate  personal 
qualities,  such  as  diaracter,  judgment,  efficiency,  and  understanding  of  men,  are  no 
less  important  than  knowledge  of  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  engineering.  These  first 
two  sections  of  the  report  are  now  completed. 

Third,  twenty-two  schools  have  been  visited,  their  aims  and  purposes  discussed, 
their  records  investigated,  and  their  methods  of  administration  and  instruction  stud- 
ied. The  data  collected  ate  being  analyzed  with  a  view  to  making  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  work  of  the  schools  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  ideals  of 
the  engineering  profession. 

Fourtli,  the  experiments  for  evaluating  objective  methods  of  measuring  the  success 
of  school  work  have  been  continued  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thomdike  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Went- 
wtnrth  Institute,  and  the  Westing^urase  Electric  and  Manu&cturing  Company.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  practically  ready  for  publication. 


STUDY  OF  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  MISSOURI 
Thb  Missouri  study  of  the  training  of  teadien  is  af^roaching  completion.  Tlw  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation^  staff  have  had  assistance  during  the  past  year  from  Profes- 
sor William  C.  Bagley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Professor  George  D.  Strayer,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Professor  Charles  A.  McMuny,  of  the  Geoige 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Professor  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  from  Pnrfeasor  Homer  W.  Josselyn,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
TiK  cooperation  of  Missouri  teadiers  and  institutions  in  the  final  result  has  been 
marked  and  gratifying.  Over  dghl^-five  per  ccot  of  aU  the  teachers  in  the  state  have 
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voluntarily  placed  the  necessary  facts  at  the  Foundation's  disposal,  while  certain 
groups,  such  as  college  and  nonnal  school  instnictors,  high  sdtool  teadiers,  town  and 
city  superintend^its,  have  replied  in  still  laiger  proportions.  TUs  ouures  a  nearly 
true  picture  of  Misaouri  conditions  in  aspects  never  before  available  in  any  states 

One  signiScaat  result  of  the  study  has  been  to  emphasize  the  &ct  that  mudi  com- 
mon  ground  exists  among  all  institutional  agencies  for  preparing  teachers.  Histor- 
ically universities  and  normal  schools  in  America  have  approadied  the  problem  from 
divergent  and  often  apparently  antagonistic  points  of  view.  The  normal  schools,  bom 
of  an  immediate  and  crying  practical  need  and  bred  on  the  popular  conviction  of 
democratic  serviceaUeness,  have  lived  thru  their  period  of  uncritical  evangdistic  en- 
thusiasm to  a  ptHnt  where,  while  no  less  enthusiastic,  they  are  consciously  analyting 
and  refining  their  procedure  with  the  best  help  obtainable^  The  universities,  on  the 
othv  hand,  have  seen  a  great  l^it.  Whereas  the  study  of  education  was  once  a  minor 
function  of  philosophy  merely,  the  recent  history  of  hif^^  institutions  has  no  more 
conspicuous  feature  than  the  rise  of  octensive  professional  departments  engaged  oa 
a  la^  scale  in  the  scientific  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work. 

This  development  in  two  distiiict  sets  of  institutions  has  been  notably  convergent. 
Teachers  and  officers  in  normal  schools  are  more  and  more  acquiring  university  train- 
ing or  are  selected  from  university  graduates.  Normal  graduates  are  among  the  bet- 
ter students  at  the  university,  and  their  presence  has  in  turn  reacted  beneficially  upcm 
its  work.  Both  institutions  use  the  same  literature,  ea<^  making  text-books  for  the 
.  other;  both  conduct  the  same  types  of  experiments,  engage  in  "surveys"  and  "tests." 
In  the  best  schools,  and  dsewhere  so  far  as  successful  work  is  done,  both  aeA  to  r^- 
ulate  tbeir  practice  by  purely  scientific  considerations.  In  view  of  this  largely  com- 
mon interest  and  practice  in  the  same  profeasianal  undertaking,  the  attention  of  the 
study  has  been  naturally  drawn  to  such  proposals  as  may  clarify  and  reinforce  this 
cesentiBl  identity  of  attitude. 

Both  the  content  of  the  teacher-training  curricula  and  thm  administration  are 
inviting  fields  for  such  unifying  efforts.  It  is  ^parent  upon  the  most  casual  exami- 
nation of  a  random  collection  of  normal  school  and  universify  programs  in  this  de- 
partment that  for  the  preparation  of  a  teach^  of  a  given  subject  the  prescriptions 
vary  widely  both  In  character  and  quantity.  Local  diflerences  offer  no  explanation; 
Hie  variations  seem  traceable  usually  to  differences  in  habit,  temperament,  and  point 
(^  view  of  the  individual  pn^ram-maker,  or  to  the  personal  equipment  or  bias  of  ii» 
instructors  whom  he  directs.  Many  able  administrators  confess  that  they  are  quite  at 
aea  in  the  matter  and  would  welcome  a  reliaUe  clearance  of  opinion  as  a  suggestive 
guide. 

It  has  seemed,  therefore,,  that  one  important  service  iHiidi  this  study  mi^t  rai- 
der would  be  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  careiully  nmsidered  statement  of 
what,  in  the  light  of  the  beet  current  experience,  might  stand  as  preferred  profesnmial 
curricula  for  different  teaching  pontionB.  To  have  due  significance  and  wa^^t  these 
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should,  of  course,  be  prepared  upon  a  cooperative  basis,  and  with  this  idea  those  as- 
siatiDg  in  the  study  have  woriced  out  a  tentative  statement  indicating  not  <mly  deeii^ 
able  subjects  and  the  respective  time  allotments,  but  going  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  eadi  course.  It  is  proposed  to  submit  this  to  the  formal  criticiBm 
of  all  institutions  that  are  willing  to  participate.  Such  suggestions  as  may  be  received 
ifill  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  a  final  statement  will  be  made  up  by  a  representative 
group  of  competent  experts. 

In  the  administrative  field  the  problem  of  unification  of  professional  training  is 
much  more  difficult,  as  it  involves  not  merely  the  revision  of  method  and  content  of 
procedure,  but  the  modification  and  coordination  of  long-«8tablidied  institutional 
prerogatives.  Yet  the  lo^c  of  the  situation  is  even  more  compelling  here  than  in 
the  matter  of  curriculum.  As  long  as  the  several  institutions,  with  mftximiifYi  exertion, 
contributed  but  partially  to  meet  the  need,  legislation  lagging  far  bdiind,  there  was 
but  rare  contact  and  negligible  friction.  But  with  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  l^is- 
lative  demands  upon  the  institutions  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  to  lifting,  notch  by  notch, 
the  educational  level  of  the  entire  teadiing  body,  the  questi<m  of  difierentiatioa  and 
definition  of  function  becomes  paramount.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  tbe  two  types 
of  institution  concerned  no  longer  represent  conflicting  theories  of  education;  such 
variations  as  still  exist  are  destined  speedily  to  disappear.  They  are  coming  to  repre- 
sent, in  one  homogeneous  movement,  a  tide  of  professional  training  that  has  r^idly 
overflowed  all  traditional  bounds  and  constitutes  by  a  wide  ma^n  the  chief  eduoa^ 
tional  oUigation  of  any  commonwealth.  This  ia  essentially  one  thing,  and  admin- , 
istrative  encroachments  and  overlappings  must  be  readjusted  to  the  new  situation. 
What  seems  to  be  needed  in  ea<^  state  is  a  common  functional  oi^anizatitm  of  all 
forms  of  this  professional  training,  primarily  to  facilitate  a  dear  and  unhampered 
estimate  of  the  staters  requirements  in  all  directions,  and,  in  the  light  of  these,  to 
adjust  the  necessary  agencies  to  their  fulfilment. 

The  achievement  of  such  an  organization  depends  largely,  of  course,  upon  the 
existing  situation  in  each  state.  In  Missouri  this  seems  unusually  fitvorable,  and  it  is 
billed  to  suggest  steps  whereby  such  an  arrangement  may  be  efficted. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Thb  recent  movement  for  the  promotion  of  legislation  in  &Tor  of  grants  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  vocational  education  makes  a  study  of  the  l^slative  histtny  of 
the  previous  grants  from  federal  sources  of  especial  interest  With  a  view  to  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  justification  and  working  of  such  legislation  and  on  some  of  the 
reasons  undorlying  its  prmnotion.  Dr.  Kandel  of  the  Foundation  staff  has  prepared 
a  study  of  the  legislative  History  of  the  Federal  Grants  for  Education,  which  will 
be  published  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Foundation.  Tbis  study 
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tnoM  the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  provision  of  facilttiea  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  the  agitation  for  a  share  of  the  federal  resources  for  this  purpose.  The  con- 
nection of  Senator  Morrill  with  this  activity  and  the  influences  that  afiected  him  Are 
indicated.  Hie  dehates  in  Congress  on  the  different  bills  are  analyzed  to  discover  what 
educational  conceptions  were  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  and  whether  other  con- 
siderations weighed  more  heavily.  Some  statistical  evidence  is  presented  to  indicate 
whether  and  how  &r  the  federal  resources  would  have  met  with  success  without  the 
aid  of  state  expenditures.  I^nally,  some  conclusions  are  drawn  &om  the  evidence  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  distributing  federal  grants  for  any  movonent  before  a  definite  con- 
ceptitH)  of  the  needs  and  some  formulated  plan  of  procedure  have  been  developed. 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATES 
l^CRK  are  so  many  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  uniform  blank  forms  for  college  en- 
trance ootificates  that  the  Cam^e  Foundation  has  undertdten  a  study  of  the  cer- 
tificates now  in  use  in  order  to  prepare  a  tentative  blank  for  approval  or  amendment 
by  the  various  associations  and  institutions  concerned.  There  is  at  present  great  diver- 
gence in  the  detailed  procedure  of  collie  admissiwis,  and  there  are  tendencies  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  toward  the  elaboration  and  elsewhere  toward  the  simplification 
of  certificates.  Thus,  the  latest  blanks  of  the  New  England  CoU^e  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board  are  very  simple,  since  that  board  performs  in  other  ways  some  of  the  func- 
tions that  are  ordinarily  performed  by  means  ofoertificate  blanks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  certificate  of  the  University  cS  North  Carolina  is  very  elaborate,  asking  not 
only  the  usual  questions,  but  also  the  number  of  pages  completed  in  each  text-book, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  entire  book  that  this  number  of  pages  represents;  while  the 
number  of  months  devoted  to  ea<^  subject  must  be  entered  twice.  A  school  principal 
would  be  greatly  burdened  in  filling  out  any  large  number  of  such  certificates.  There 
are  even  considerable  variations  of  practice  in  different  parts  of  the  same  institution. 
At  Northwestern  University,  each  of  half  a  dozen  schools — dentistry,  engineering, 
law,  liberal  arts,  medicine,  and  pharmacy — has  an  admission  certificate  difiering  &om 
eac^  of  the  others  in  size,  form,  and  content  Whatever  exists  has,  of  course,  some 
reason  for  being,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  few  reasons  for  preserving  and  many 
good  reasons  for  abandoning  so  great  a  divergence  of  practice  in  the  same  institution. 
A  comprehensive  summary  and  distribution  and  discussion  of  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available  concerning  the  problem  can,  in  any  case,  do  no  harm;  and  it 
may  be  an  aid  to  progreas.  The  experience  with  unifonn  blanks  of  the  North  Coi- 
tral  and  the  Southern  Associations  of  Coll^;es  and  Secondaiy  Schook  and  of  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  Associations  of  Collides  has  been  more  than  satia&c- 
toiy.  In  r^ons  where  uniform  certificates  are  now  used  very  few  educators,  if  any, 
would  pr^tx  to  return  to  the  old  chaos  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  blanks. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  probleins  of  admissioo  to  advanced  standing 
are  omitted.  They  were  considered  quite  fully  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
President  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  in  191S,  and  a  uniform  certificate  for  such  ad- 
missions was  presented  and  discussed  in  the  same  year  at  the  third  meeting  of  Uie 
American  Association  of  Coll^;iate  Registrars.  The  further  settlement  of  problems 
which  concern  advanced  standing  will  be  considerably  aided  by  similar  progress  in  the 
more  general  procedure  of  college  admissions. 

An  ideal  certificate  for  collie  entrance  is  obliged  to  satisfy  a  kind  of  triple  en- 
tente, composed  of  the  student,  the  recorder,  and  the  interpreter.  To  present  the 
students  characteristics  adequately,  a  blank  must  be  full  and  complete.  To  be  toler- 
able to  the  recorder,  it  must  not  be  too  difficult  to  fill  out  To  satisfy  the  interpreter, 
it  must  be  clear  and  definite.  Since  some  of  these  characteristics  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, the  practicable  blank  must  be  somewhat  of  a  compromise. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  student  we  need  all  possible  details  concerning  his 
previous  schooling,  —  the  circumstances  and  the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  it,  the 
length  of  his  curriculum,  his  pn^fram  and  hb  studies,  with  counes,  pass  marks,  con- 
dititms,  and  deficiencies  in  each ;  all  matter  of  academic  or  personal  discipline,  and 
final  details  as  to  graduation,  good  standing,  and  honorable  or  compulsoiy  dismissal. 
It  is  denraUe  to  have  the  date  of  mtranoe  upon  hb  secondary  studies  given  directly 
rather  than  indirectly  as  in  the  North  Central  blank.  It  is  necessary  to  know  also  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  the  high  sdiool,  since  even  state  high  school  inspectors  have 
been  known  to  find  as  many  as  twenty  collie  entrance  units  in  two  years  of  work, — 
I  have  heard  of  one  student  who  was  said  to  have  accumulated  450  collie  entrance 
units  in  four  high  school  years.  One  cannot  agree,  further,  with  the  statement  of  Indi- 
ana University  that  exact  grades  are  not  essential  in  an  entrance  certificate,  provided 
the  student  has  a  pasnng  grade;  nor  with  the  request  of  Johns  Hopkins  that  the 
school  translate  the  student's  marks  into  the  univerdty's  method  of  grading.  An 
admisrion  certificate  needs,  further,  to  be  adjustable  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
subjects  that  are  being  offered  for  collie  entrance,  altho  scarcely  including  arith- 
metic, as  I^iieiyette  Coll^^  does;  and  to  the  distinction  between  class  and  laboratory 
work,  which  u  not  provided  for  on  the  North  Coitral  blank.  In  working  with  some 
schools,  it  is  important  to  know  what  text-books  have  been  used  and  to  what  extent. 
Tliese  are  extremely  comprehensive  demands,  but  even  so,  tt  may  be  possible  to  meet 
them  all  by  a  single  blank,  which  will  represent  both  the  student  and  his  school  fmrly, 
which  can  be  used  for  entrance  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  and  which 
may  perhaps  serve  both  for  admission  and  for  advanced  standing.  Evoi  the  record 
of  health  conditions  to  which  Goucher  Collie  gives  particular  care,  or  the  vaccina- 
tion certificate  required  by  the  University  of  Texas,  can  be  entered  upon  the  same 
blank,  as  can  the  stat^nent  concerning  personal  characteristics,  such  as  interest  in 
outdoor  sports,  which  is  desired  by  Reed  Coll^.  This  feature  of  entrance  certificates 
might  well  be  mu^  expanded,  altho  there  are  natural  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
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are  the  euiert  methods  of  securing  mucellaneoua  penouAl  iDformation  coDcemiiig  the 
student  and  general  remarks  about  him  from  his  principaL  Throughout,  it  ia  neceasary 
to  remember  that  this  extremely  important  matter  of  transferring  to  a  colle^  all  the 
information  available  concerning  a  student  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  reduced  to 
a  matter  of  burdensome  routine,  when  it  ia  really  of  almost  incalculable  importance 
to  the  student  and  the  collie,  and  furnishes  the  principal  with  an  opportunity  to 
crown  bis  work  by  sending  the  student  wisely  and  happily  upon  his  further  academic 
journey.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  single  document  connected  with 
the  student's  career  that  is  so  significant  as  this  entrance  certificate,  and  everything 
possible  needs  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  becoming  merely  an  iton  of  perfunctray 
routine  or  of  painful  endurance. 

In  the  interests  of  the  recorder  it  must  be  remembered  that  imnecessaiy  minute- 
ness is  indefensible,  and  that  information  may  somefcimes  be  given  by  merely  diecking 
{ninted  items,  as  in  a  doxen  New  England  blanks,  or  by  underscoring  items,  as  in  the 
blanks  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of  the  South,  or  by  canceling 
items,  as  in  the  Uanks  of  half  a  dozea  institutions.  On  the  oth«r  hand,  the  customary 
arrangement  for  filling  in  small  spaces  is  preferable  to  the  certificate  of  the  Catholic 
Univeisity  of  America,  which  requests  that  the  recorder  iDdicate,on  apractically  blank 
sheet,  the  work  done  in  each  of  the  required  subjects,  the  number  of  years,  hours,  the 
text-books,  and  so  on.  The  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pittsbui^h, 
and  Raddiffe  Collc^  expect  the  recorder  to  write  the  names  of  all  subjects  takoi.  The 
Lafayette  Collie  certificate  prints  a  list  of  subjects,  and  gives  the  records:  entire 
freedom  to  add  anything  that  may  occur  to  htm  in  connection  with  tbem.  Such  inrita- 
ti<nis  to  a  recorder  to  expend  effbrt  that  the  institution  mi^t  spare  him  must  often 
be  met  by  a  failure  to  give  information  that  is  essential.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  un- 
neceasary  for  Tulane  University  to  print  the  words  "times . . .  weeks"  after  eaA  sub- 
ject, when  once  at  the  head  of  a  column  would  serve.  The  fact  that  only  12  blanks  out 
of  146  provide  for  the  New  England  system  of  recording  a  subject  by  means  of  a  check 
mark  only,  probably  indicates  a  realization  that  it  is  easy  for  a  recorder  to  omit  a  de- 
sired check  mark,  so  that  the  interpreter  becomes  puzzled  to  know  whether  a  student 
fiuled  to  take  a  particular  subject  or  whether  the  recorder  merely  f6if;ot  to  tdteck  it 
This  question  also  arises  with  those  certificates  which  give  a  student  credit  for  each 
subject  that  is  underlined,  or  is  not  canceled  from  a  printed  list.  It  is  essoitial  that  a 
certificate  be  perfectly  clear  ccmoeming  tbe  subjects  which  the  recorder  desires  to  cer- 
tify. Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  indicate  the  subjects  that  have  bem 
taken  by  placing  opposite  tbem  the  amoimt  of  time  that  has  been  spent  and  the  mark 
that  has  been  attained  in  each, — tacAa  which  the  interpreter  wishes  to  know  aim,- — 
andpladngadashoppositesubjects  that  have  not  been  taken,  so  that  all  blank  spaces 
on  Uie  certificate  are  filled  in,  in  one  way  or  another.  A  minor  matter,  but  one  that 
would  help  many  of  those  who  fill  out  certificates,  would  be  to  have  the  space  between 
the  lines  <^  all  of  the  printing  on  the  blank  correapood  to  the  usual  one-sixth  or  one- 
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third  of  an  tndi  spacing  between  the  lines  of  a  tjpewritcT,  lo  tfast  uaUOuatea  omld 
be  typewritten  witfaaat  any  special  adjustment.  Tiux  is  the  bB{^  <q>posite  of  the 
requirement  of  the  University  of  Temwsee, — that  its  certificate  should  be  "filled  out 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  PrincipaL  It  should  not  be  typewritten."  lite  otherwise  ad- 
mirable uniform  blanks  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Seccmdai;  Schools  <^  the 
Southern  States  and  of  the  Association  of  Pennsylvania  Collies  are,  like  the  blanks  of 
many  individual  colleges,  somewhat  lacking  in  that  the  certificate  and  the  signature 
of  the  principid  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  blank  and  do  not  t^pear  intimately 
associated  with  the  statements  idiich  follow.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  signing  docu- 
ments at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the  top  that  there  is  strong  argument  for  the 
[vactice  of  the  41  institutions  which  have  the  signature  of  the  recording  officer  below 
and  in  close  association  with  all  that  he  has  recorded.  There  is  even  some  justification 
for  the  practice  of  a  score  of  institutions  in  desiring  the  principal  to  sign  each  page. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  advantages  of  Oberlin's  method  of  having  the  jninci- 
pal's  certificate  on  an  entirely  difierent  blank.  Ilie  labor  entailed  by  the  request  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  and  WeUs  College  cc^ficates  for  a  signature  from  the  teacher  t^eveiy 
subject  as  wdl  as  from  the  principal  of  the  s^Ktot  can  scarcely  be  necessazy  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  many  collies  can  justify  their  endeavor  to  shift  the 
reqxmsibility  of  the  ooUege  to  the  school,  by  requiring  the  principal  to  say,  **I  cer- 
tify that . .  .  has  fully  completed  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Kank  Collie." 
That  is  for  the  collie  to  determine. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  arise  concerning  admission  certifieates  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  interpretation  are:  whether  courses  dunild  be  given  their  departmental 
titles,  which  are  not  always  clear,  or  their  popular  or  descriptive  titles,  rhich  are  apt 
to  be  clearer  but  longer;  whether  the  courses  should  be  grouped,  in  the  usual  fashion, 
by  departments,  or  be  arranged  alphabetically,  or  under  major  subjects,  or  as  required 
and  elective  subjects,  or  in  chronological  sequence;  and  whether  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  spaces  for  the  year  and  the  term  in  which  they  were  given.  Some  groups  of 
institutions,  like  those  represented  by  the  North  Central  Association,  feel  that  the 
chronolt^cal  sequence  in  which  subjects  have  been  tak^i  is  so  important  that  they 
have  recommended  a  new  set  of  college  entrance  units  which  give  more  credit  for  work 
oocupying,  say,  a  fourth  of  a  year  toward  the  end  of  a  high  school  course,  than  for 
work  occupying  the  same  period  during  the  earlier  years.  A  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment is  possibte  in  the  airangemcait  of  the  subjects  on  a  ceErtificatei  In  the  Williams 
CoU^e  certificate  each  subject  is  arranged  somewhat  dififerently,  and  dracribed  in  a 
rather  conversational  form,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  official  who  fills  out  the  blank 
to  read  the  text  which  accompanies  each  subject,  in  order  to  see  in  what  particular 
way  the  questions  concerning  it  are  to  be  answered.  It  must  baffle  the  ingenuity  of 
even  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  blank  to  draw  conclusions  from  it.  The  Smith 
College  certificate  also  is  ingeniously  confused ;  the  space  fbr  entering  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  taken  in  Greek  and  Latin  appears  in  the  first  column  of  the  page, 
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while  few  mathematics  and  hiitocy  it  ^tpean  in  the  aecmd  ooliuno;  the  number  of 
times  a  week  a  Bubject  has  been  taken  must  be  entered  sometimes  in  the  aeoKid  and 
sometimes  in  the  tibird  odlunm;  the  date  of  final  examination  sometimes  in  tiw  third 
and  sometimes  in  the  fourtii  column;  the  tezt-books  that  have  been  used  smnetimes 
in  the  first  column  and  sometimes  in  the  lasL  It  is  difficult  to  see  anj  reason  for  such 
an  arrangement,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  its  great  inconvoiience  must  lead  to  manj 

In  every  case  the  interprets  needs  an  explanation  of  the  units  of  credit  that  are 
given,  the  number  of  units  required  for  graduation,  the  number  ot  weeks  in  the  jear 
or  term,  the  number  of  recitations  in  the  week,  and  the  number  of  minutes  in  the 
recitation.  He  needs,  further,  an  explanation  of  pass  marks,  of  marks  for  standing,  and 
of  those  used  for  conditions  and  deficiencies  and  their  lemovaL  We  have  discovered 
(me  institution  in  the  country  that  uses  the  maxk  "¥""  for  passing  and  "P^  for  foil- 
ure.  lite  custom  of  ranking  students  according  to  their  rdative  position  in  class  is 
fortunately  extending;  if  this  information  is  to  be  really  significant,  however,  the  size 
of  the  clan  should  also  be  given.  The  int«preter  needs  further  records  of  discipline, 
warning,  and  probation,  with  the  dates  of  each,  and  finally,  that  the  blank  may  be 
entirely  complete,  there  is  need  for  a  place  for  the  rating  given  by  the  college,  with 
the  signature  of  the  ap{»oving  officer.  Only  thirty-seven  blanks  now  include  this  fea- 
tnrev  but  no  admission  cratificate  is  complete  without  it.  One  is  imjvessed  during  visits 
to  various  institutions  with  the  frequency  of  a  lack  of  int«pretation,  or  rating,  or  bal- 
asdng  of  entrance  certificates;.  One  sees  littie  reason  for  not  having  this  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  entered  upon  the  original  blanks  themsdves,  and  one  sees  many 
reasons  why  it  is  unsatisfiu^ttny  to  enter  it  upon  anoth«-  blank,  as  at  Oberlin,  or  to  have 
it  in  boobs,  or  memoranda,  or  tetters,  or  in  another  office,  or  nobody  knows  exactly 
where,  as  in  many  institutions.  It  is  a  principle  of  academic  as  of  other  bookkeeping 
that  one  should  total  up  each  page  of  the  account,  and  this  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  admitnons  only  wbm  the  original  certificate  becomes  a  record,  after  the  student 
has  entered  college,  not  only  of  the  work  presented  for  entrance  but  also  of  the  admis- 
skm  officer's  interpretation  of  that  work. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  filing,  the  size  and  sh^>e  of  a  blank  assumes 
importance.  Thus  the  desire  to  have  Uanks  of  a  size  that  makes  it  possiUe  to  endose 
them  with  letters  in  ordinary  envelopes  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  blanks  of  this  character  do  not  themselves  easily  enclose  the  quantities  of 
correspondence  and  other  illuminating  matter  which  it  is  frequenUy  desirable  to  file 
with  them.  The  entrance  certificates  of  110  institutions  represent  48  difierent  sizes, 
varying  from  the  Franklin  Coll^i;e  blank  of  4^  by  7^  indies  to  the  Clark  Collc^ 
certificate,  which  is  a  foot  long  and  a  yard  wide  (14  by  84  inches).  The  different 
ports  of  a  number  of  institutions  have  blanks  of  different  sizes.  A  general  recognition 
that  the  ordinary  business  letter  size  is  the  most  convenirat  is  indicated  by  the  hct 
that  sixty  institutions  have  their  blanks  8}  by  either  11  or  12  inches,  the  size  recom- 
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mended  by  the  National  ConfereDoe&>mDiittee on  StandAidsof  Colleges  and  Seoondary 
Schools. 

Of  115  blanks  68  have  two  pages,  72  have  4, 4  have  6,  and  1  has  8.  The  printing 
on  the  blanks  covers  one  page  in  31  instances,  two  pages  in  41,  three  pages  in  14, 
four  pages  in  6fi,  five  pages  in  S,  and  six  pages  in  S  instances.  There  is  no  printing 
whatever  on  the  first  page  of  the  Worcest^  Polytechnic  Institute  certificate  and 
none  on  the  last  page  of  38  certificates.  The  printing  on  73  certificates  is  horiaontal 
only.  In  4A  ceriificatea  th0  printing  runs  differently  on  different  pages.  On  the  Cor- 
netl,  Drury,  Pennsylvania  State,  and  Rutgers  ceriificates  one  must  hold  the  blank  in 
three  ways  in  reading  two  successive  pages.  The  four  page  blank  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege reads  horizontally,  then  vertically,  then  horizontally  again.  Of  167  blanks  of  all 
kinds  having  to  do  with  admissions  71  are  printed  for  folding,  98  are  for  flat  filing, 
and  4,  like  those  of  Syracuse,  are  punched  for  binding.  In  nine  institutions  two  sys- 
tems of  filing  are  in  us& 

A  four  page  blank  may  be  printed  horizontally  throughout,  and  fonns  the  most  con-  . 
venient  enclosure  for  other  papers.  A  four  page  blank  also  lends  itself  to  a  convenient 
arrangement.  Hie  first  page  may  bear  all  general  statements  of  the  recmnmending 
officer;  the  last,  all  general  m^noranda  of  the  receiving  institution ;  the  seoHid  and 
third,  inside,  pages,  all  of  the  minute  details  of  the  student's  record.  This  facilitates 
the  referaKe  to  the  general  &ctB  which  is  constantly  necessary,  without  distracting 
the  attention  by  the  many  details  which  are  usually  examined  and  summed  up  once 
for  all.  Such  blanks  of  standard  size  may  be  filed  either  by  the  tAAa  method  of  fold- 
ing, or  be  enclosed  in  binders,  or  be  filed  flat  like  letters,  either  by  themsdres  or  in 
large  envelopes,  which  may  be  endorsed  or  may  bear  printed  spaces  for  records  on  the 
outside.  In  one  or  two  institutions  such  an  envelope  becomes  the  student's  permanait 
record,  having  printed  spaces  for  his  collie  record  on  the  outside,  while  admission 
and  similar  certificates  and  correspondoice  are  filed  within.  Such  a  system  avoids  the 
laborious  and  posdbly  erroneous  copying  of  the  information  of  the  certificate,  as  at 
the  University  of  niinois,  fiist  on  a  pomit  to  enter,  and  then  on  a  pmnanent  record. 
Sundry  further  details,  like  the  use  of  safety  paper,  as  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  or 
of  difierent  colored  papers  for  different  blanks,  as  at  Goucher  College,  are  incidental. 

A  general  summary  of  95  complete  blanks  indicates  that 
89  print  the  names  of  the  subjects  taken, 
76  ask  the  data  of  graduation, 

7S  the  number  of  times  a  week  a  subject  has  been  takm, 
67  the  number  of  weeks  a  subject  has  been  taken, 
64  ask  for  scholarship,  grades,  or  relative  standing, 
54  ask  for  the  names  of  test -books, 
51  for  the  length  of  class  periods,  and 
48  for  the  age  of  applicant. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  these  facts  are  in  general  demand. 
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One  may  wi§ely  add  tiia  Dumber  of  laboratoiy  hours,  desired  by  80  institutions; 
the  year  in  which  the  course  is  taken,  desired  by  !I7 ;  an  ezphmation  of  the  pass  marks, 
desired  by  25;  and  a  place  to  enter  the  relative  Htonding,  asked  for  by  13. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  equal  safety  that  the  portion  of  the  text-book  ccnnpleted, 
derired  by  31  institutions,  or  the  number  of  pages,  desired  by  9,  are  not  essential ;  that 
it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  print  the  number  of  imits  opposite  eadi  subject,  as  18  institu- 
tions do;  altho  one  may  leave  a  space  in  which  to  write  them,  as  14  do;  it  is  certainly 
laborious  to  write  the  name  of  each  subject,  as  9  institutions  expect;  or  the  references 
to  the  catalogue  desired  by  3  institutions. 

A  comtmiation  of  separate  features  that  have  each  commended  themselves  to  a 
large  number  of  our  representative  institutions  results  in  a  form  of  certificate  whidi, 
while  remaining  simple,  appears  to  be  superior  to  any  blank  that  is  now  in  use.  Such 
a  form  is  therefore  presented  on  foUowing  leaves,  for  the  discussion  of  any  oi^aniza- 
tions  and  institutions  that  may  be  interested.  In  actual  use  a  size  of  page  about  one- 
third  lai|^  is  recommended.  Few  institutions  will  desire  all  of  the  subjects  given  in 
this  blank.  Should,  however,  even  more  space  be  desired,-  some  of  the  blank  space  on 
page  four  may  be  used.  In  many  cases  the  coll^^  will  indicate,  by  rubber  stamp  or 
otherwise,  that  various  portions  of  the  blank  need  not  be  filled  out  by  schools  which 
have  previously  communicated  the  desired  information  concerning  Imgth  of  year  and 
period,  marks,  text-books,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  expUnattons  concerning  the  institution's  requirements  for 
admissicm  are  omitted  from  the  certificate,  lliese  complicate  the  certificate  and  can 
be  expressed  much  more  fiilly  and  more  clearly  on  an  accompanying  circular. 

Ilie  Foundation  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  concerning  the 
blank,  and  will,  if  requested,  furnish  institutions  with  blanks  for  experimental  use. 
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BLANK  COLLEGE 

Blankton,  Mass. 

A.  Application  for  AoHUeioN  to  Camdidacy  fok  the  Desbsk  or  ...„ _»...»..„_„._^ 

MdfrwUMMJmfo  IktcoStgt  not  1*m  thim. .iMikfttfon  lit*  i>p*m»ff  o/ikt  tmiom  wJUeA  OuttmdtutdMitmlomtUr} 

FSill  name  of  applicant. 


wt  tuiH)  Cnm  name) 

Place  of  birth Date  of  birth.... 


Home  address..- 


WtmI  MMMter,  eUv  or  to«m»«t(v.  (t 

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian..... „ „ „ „. 


Address.... 


Previous  training: 

DaUo/         DtOto/        Diphn^        J)aUo/ 

Ntm*  Plant  — ' — '--  --"  ■■-- 

Elementarv 

Scbod ™ _ „ 


Seconduy 
School _. 


Other  ttndj.... 


imMmMoh  atttndtd.  At  miuy  hiamla  a*  art  nttdtd  imB  b*  mppSkL  Do  not  ttmd  dipkmat  nmlif  nf—Htd) 


In  what  studies  are  you  especially  interested?.... 


What  are  your  general  wishes  with  regard  to  future  study? ... 


Toward  what  vocation  are  you  working?  „. 


What  particular  curriculum  do  you  wish  to  take  at  Blank  Coll^e.^... 


When  do  you  wiA  to  ent^  Hank  CollcgeP  „. 


Kgnature  of  ^iplicant 


fivmomj/ont,  maddMonto  Ikt  i^letrt  of  kit  tdtecl,  wio  it  M^tittd  m  hit  wo^  and  plant) 


R  CcKTinCATa  or  Secokdart  School  Study,  ahd  Recokusmiution  fob  AsHunoN  to  Collegb 

(IM  «««(*m  it  to  fi«jUM  M(t  oMi  «^a«d  fijr  M«  pnMoipal,  or  MM  o^ 

<ikwU  i*  Mrf  to  (*«  ooUy*,  Mt^isM  to  tft(  itaifMt.  7%«  rMorrf  0/Mdk  *iuM«()oi>  aU«wW 

This  n  to  Ckitdt:  that  the  applicsnt,  M._ _ „ ~ —«._ _^„_„- „ ^. 

(1)  wu  a  atudeot  in — ™.,. ...........^ — - *t vki:--,- -.-—•.  jbr.... 

begm. 


UfameafKlunO 
191.-- and  ending- - 


....yeaiB, 


_.191_ 


;  (2)  cmn^deted  iatia- 


«- 
factorily  the  subjects  indicated  below,  except  for-.. 

standing  being-—.— -in  a  graduating  daas  of. .members.  (4)  He  has  had  a  satisfactory  povonal 

record,  except  for ;  (fi)  was  graduated  on.-. ~ 191 ; 


-.its  indicated;  (S)  his  general 


(6)  left  the  school  1 
except  for..- 


I  good  standing;  (7)  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character;  (8)  is  in  good  health, 
— ;  and  (9)  is  hoeby  recommended  for  admission  to  Blank  College 


SinnoT 

-7= 

a 

S 

* 

Si2 

(twUcd 

Ptriodt 

ttond- 

naOooki 

^ 

OlMMW(t(»r 

M<mlCI»II(^ 

R                  nuBvnrk 



CoHioKUL  9nn>i>  (ffHy) 

..     _ 

Litentun: 

-lUri           < 

'ri^" 

Ohmkathti  FbTdcal 

Gbmak:  Pint  rev 

SeccNtd 

Thlrf 

CiJ) 

Guu<Bleni«DU(T   1 
Hcoier 

bOOkM. 

ora- 

Si8bt.««)lcvJ 

iZ« 

nad> 

EDglUb 

HotniHOLD  Asn:  (I 
Art.DoiiMaUc 

(HuiiulT 

>a 

Inlng) 









..ijC 

ooqIc 

Soncr 

ye. 

1 

V0 

3 

8 

* 

H 

Ptriodi 

« 

<t^ 

IteKwok* 

.-« 

sraa^ 

SecoDd          ■ 

nm&R 

, 



LATUcBlBmentuj 

boob 

Cmut 

, 

OCCM 

or 

Pn»od7 

OeometrjriPUoB 
Solid 

Trisooometir 

Pbtdolobt  1  dua  woA 

Seetmd          * 

mitKi 

™^r 

ZotluMiT:  OaMwoA 

Othei  Work  TAmr  it  the 

(PI««*.l«rtUi<^iMi«i.(^ 

KMHIf 

The  average  length  of  a  recitation  period  in  this  school  is minutes,  of  a  labontoiy  period 

minutes.  The  pasBing  grade  is ;  the  certi6cate  grade  is llw  unit  of  credit  is. „ ; 

the  number  of  these  units  in  an  ordinaiy  year  of  work  is..„ ;  the  number  required  tor  graduation 

is _;  the  number  earned  by  the  applicant  was 

ITw  apfdicant  is  worthy  of  special  encouragement  in „ 


He  needs  particular  guidance  it 


lUs  school  is  accredited  for  coU^^  entrance  on  certificate  by  the  following  anotnations..... 
„ „ and  the  following  univereities  and  colleges. 


(Bkntk  ColUf*  iMwM  bt  glad  to  lutvt  a  eatalogu*  «r  otJUr 
tunu  oohetmimf  tkitfarm  o/admitii<»  ttrt^saU,  «r  amji  oAmr 
atdeoUt/t) 

{SigTUd) 


of  AtemrrietAwm  of  At  wdtool  «mdwSlw*homt  n^ 
maU»r  that  viU  iwiproM  tht  atffmtmtitt  of»»ttmdary  k 


"'"'a" 


C.  AcnoN  or  Blank  Collxox  om  thx  Foieooiks  AmjcATioM  and  Cektificate 
(To  btjUUdomtbf  Blmk  CoiUf*) 
M._ _ ...„ „ 

is  hafd>y  admitted  4s  a  candidate  for  the  d^;ree  of mas  a „ 

studoit  with  the  following 


Credits uniii  Deficienciefl „ .unitt  Requirements..... 


(Signed) 

For  Utt  Commiim  m 
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DE  MORTUIS 


IRA  P.  BOOKER 


IRA  P.  BooxKB,  who  waa  bom  November  28, 1882,  Bovtd  Bowdtrin  Collie  as  assist- 
ant  tressunir  from  1892  to  1896,  and  a>  treasurer  from  1895  antil  his  retirement 
because  of  age  and  disability.  The  Carole  Foundation  granted  Mr.  Booker  a  retir- 
ing allowance  on  June  4,  lE^.  He  died  on  Mardi  19,  1916. 


THOMAS  JONATHAN  BURRILL 

TBOMAi  Jonathan  Bubull  was  bom  at  Pittsfidd,  MasBachuaetts,  Apil  26, 1880. 
He  received  his  bachelcn'B  d^ree  from  Illinois  State  Noroial  Univermty  in  1865, 
and  the  decree  of  doctor  f^  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1881.  In 
1876  Northwestern  University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  d^ree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  in  1898  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  superin- 
tendent ot  public  schools  in  Urbana,  Illinois.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor ot  natuial  history  at  Illinois  Industrial  University,  now  the  University  of  Illi- 
ncns;  from  1870  to  1908  he  was  proCeesor  of  botany  and  horticulture,  and  from  190S 
until  his  retirement  in  1912  he  was  pnrfessor  of  botany.  FVom  1878  to  1884  he  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  frtHn  1894  to  1901  dean  of  the  general  faculty,  and 
from  1894  to  1905  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  He  was  also  vice-fxvndent  of  the 
university  from  1879  to  1912,  and  acting  presidtait  from  1891  to  1894,  and  in  1904. 
He  was  also  botanist  (^  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ur- 
bana fixim  1888  until  1912.  Dean  BurriU  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies 
and  the  writer  of  many  articles  for  educational,  botanical,  and  horticultural  reports 
and  magazines. 

The  Camegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Burrill  a  retiring  allowance  on  May 
9;  1912.  He  died  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  on  April  14, 1916. 


LEBOY  CLARK  COOLEY 

Dior  CI.AKK  CooLKT  was  bora  at  Point  Peninsula,  New  York,  October  7, 18S8.  He 
was  graduated  in  1855  ftvun  the  New  York  State  Normal  Collc^  and  in  1858 
from  Union  College,  which  ako  conferred  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1861,  and  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1870.  Dr.  Cooley  taught  mathematics 
at  Fairfield  Academy  for  one  year  and  physical  science  at  New  Yoric  State  Normal 
College  for  fourteen  years.  In  1874  he  became  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at 
Vassar  College.  From  1894  until  his  retireneait  in  1907  he  waa  profeasmr  of  {^ysics 
alone 
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Profeasor  Cool^  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Amextcan  Association  for  the  AdvanoemeBt 
of  Sdence,  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies,  and  was  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Science  TeaiJiers'  Association  in  1899.  He  was  the  author  of  sundry  literary 
and  scientific  works,  including  a  well-known  text-bode  on  phjncs. 

Hie  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Profosor  Cooley  a  retiring  allowance  on  July  9^ 
1907.  He  died  at  Poughkeepaie  on  September  HO,  1916. 


WHJJAM  SAMUEL  CURTIS 

WiLLUu  Sahdzl  Curtis  was  bom  at  Newport,  Indiana,  June  19, 1860.  He  at- 
tended McKendree  Coll^^  during  the  year  1869-70,  and  received  his  badi- 
cJot's  degree  fiom  Washington  University  in  187S,  and  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
from  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  in  1876.  In  1905  Washington  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws.  After  ten  years  as  instructor  in  Smith  Acad- 
emy, a  preparatory  scdiool  of  the  university,  and  an  equal  time  devoted  to  legal 
practice  in  Omaha,  he  became  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Washington  Univenity  in 
ISM. 

May  14, 1915,  the  Cam^e  Foundation  granted  Dean  Curtis  a  retiring  allowancfc 
He  died  May  2S,  1916,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


WILLIAM  COLE  ESTY 

WiLLiAU  CoLB  Esrr  was  bom  at  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  on  April  8, 
1888.  He  was  graduated  in  1860  from  Amherrt  CoU^e,  from  whic^  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1888.  After  a  year  of  advanced  study  at  Har- 
vard, and  a  year  of  secondaiy  school  teaching.  Dr.  Eaty  became  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Amherst  College  for  three  yeaia.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  there 
ttom  1865  until  1906,  when  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus.  He  was  a  member  of 
numerous  academic  organizations. 

Professor  Eaty  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Camq^e  Foundation  on 
June  7, 1906.  He  died  on  July  27, 1916. 


JOHN  CILLEY  FALES 

JOHH  CiLLxr  Faueb  was  bom  at  TbomAston,  Maine,  December  80,  1886.  In  1668 
he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Colby  CoU^e,  being  valedicttviao  of  his 
dass.  In  1908  Hampd«)-Sidney  bestowed  upon  him  the  degrea  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Soon  after  graduatJon  he  became  principal  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  Sesninaiy,  which 
he  conducted  tmtil  1869.  From  1869  to  167S  he  was  associate  principal  of  Hotae 
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Aodemy,  New  Albany,  IndiatUL  Fiom  187%  until  his  Tetirement  in  1908  Pnrfenor 
Fftles  was  connected  with  the  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  now  Centre  Collie, 
first  as  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  then  as  professor  of  geolc^  and  Uology. 
He  was  dean  of  Centre  Coll^^  &om  1896  to  1906,  and  acting  president  from  1896 
to  1898  and  in  1908-01.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Geoli^cal  Society  of  Ammca  and 
a  member  of  the  Dante  Sodety  of  America. 

Dean  Falea  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Cant^pe  Foundation  May  S, 
1908.  He  died  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  February  S7, 1916. 


MERRITT  CALDWELL  FERNALD 

MBBUTT  Caldwell  Fbenald  was  bom  at  South  Levant,  Maine,  on  May  86, 18S8. 
He  ^as  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he  recdved  the  degree  of 
master  of  arte  in  1861,  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1881,  and  that  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  1908.  During  the  year  1864-65  he  pursued  scientific  studies  at  Harvard.  In 
1865-66  he  was  principal  of  the  Houltcmj  Maine,  Academy,  and  from  1866  to  1868 
principal  of  the  Foxcroft,  Maine,  Academy.  In  1868  he  was  i^pointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics  in  Maine  State  CoU^e,  now  the  University  of  Maine.  From 
1868  to  1871  he  was  acting  president.  He  was  president  of  the  institution  from  1879 
until  1898,  when  ill  health  made  him  prefer  the  less  onerous  office  of  professor  of 
philosophy,  which  he  held  until  Ms  retirement. 

On  September  80, 1909,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Frofrssor  Femald  a  re- 
tiring allowance.  He  died  at  Orono,  Maine,  January  8, 1916. 


JAMES  MORGAN  HART 

JAKB  MoxGAN  Habt  wbs  bom  November  S,  1889,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He 
received  from  Princeton  University  his  bachelor's  degree  inlS60,a  master^s  d^ree 
in  1868,  and  in  1900  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  literature.  In  1868-64  be  studied  at  the 
University  of  Odttingen,  from  which  he  received  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  canon  and 
dvil  law  in  1864.  From  1868  to  187t  he  was  asdstant  jnofessor  of  French  and  Ger- 
man at  Cornell  Univenrity,  and  from  1876  to  1890  professor  of  modem  languages 
and  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Returning  to  Cornell  in  1890 
itt  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  philology  until  1908,  and  from  1908  until 
his  retirement  in  1907,  professor  of  tiie  English  language  and  literature.  During  the 
years  frtnn  1878  to  1876  he  studied  in  Gennany  and  produced  his  woHc  aa  German 
Universities,  besides  translating  and  editing  a  number  of  FVench  and  Goman  classics. 
ftoftasor  Hart  was  also  the  author  of  a  SifBabiu  qfAn^oSaxon  LHerature,  1867 ; 
a  HtmSxtok  ^EngKah  Componiion,  188S;  the  Eueniiab  tfPnte  CompotUhit,  1908; 
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waA  Standard  EngMiS^imehm  OiMme,190ri.HK  waam  active  member  at  ibeiAoi- 
em  Language  AMociation,  the  AmericsQ  I%ilfMopbical  Society,  and  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society  of  LondoD. 

Profeflsor  Hart  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundatira  on 
Maidi  S8,  1907.  He  died  on  April  18, 1916,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


-    GBORGE  HUNTINGTON 

GioaaK  HmmMeioit  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  Noveoaber  6, 18S6.  He 
became  a  machinirt  in  the  Corliss  Engine  Company's  sh<^  at  ProTidence,  and 
built  the  caigine  that  ran  the  machineiy  of  the  first  Chicago  exposition.  Entering  col- 
lie at  an  unusual  age,  he  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  186S  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  attended  the  Andover  Hieological  Seminary  during 
the  year  1861-6$.  In  1879  Beloit  College  conferred  upoa  him  an  honorary  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  and  he  received  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  letten  fitnn  Carleton  Col- 
lege in  1911.  Professor  Huntington  spent  the  years  &om  186S  to  1879  as  a  deigy- 
man  in  various  pastorates.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  riietoric  and  logic 
at  C^leton  Ctdkge.  From  1900  to  1904  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  biblical  lit- 
oature,  and  from  1904  to  1906  he  was  librarian  and  associate  professor  of  biblical 
literature. 

Professor  Huntington  was  editor  of  7^  i&AoJor  and  of  7^  .Stou%  .S::Aoo/ 7VacA«r 
ttom  1874  to  1876.  He  was  the  author  of  Outlina  qf  Congregational  HUtory,  1685, 
and  a  number  of  mmilar  volumes,  and  a  Sequent  contributor  to  the  literary  maga- 
lines. 

On  June  7, 1906,  Professor  Huntington  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  January  2, 1916. 


JOHN  KING 

JOHK  Krao  was  bom  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  September  15, 184S.  He  became  a 
batJielor  of  arts  of  the  Univerrity  of  Toronto  in  1864,  a  master  of  arts  in  1866, 
and  a  member  of  the  university's  Senate  in  1879.  He  was  appointed  King's  Counsel  in 
1890.  After  active  professional  practice  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  from  1869  to  1893,  be  was 
^ipointed  lecturer  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  in  1898,  a  post  which  he  occupied  until 
his  retirement  in  1915,  lecturing  on  criminal  and  statute  law,  constitutional  histoiy, 
and  procedure  and  practice.  Mr.  King  was  the  author  of  standard  works  on  the  law 
of  contempt,  defemation,  dander,  and  libel,  and  was  the  editor  for  Canadian  Cases  in 
standard  American  publications. 

Mr.  King  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ui  June  8, 
1915.  He  died  at  Tcmmto  on  August  SO,  1916. 
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HENRY  ROHR  LAWRENCE 

HSNiT  RoHB  Lawkence,  who  was  boni  Id  1886,  served  the  Unirenity  of  Fenn- 
sylvaoia  as  asstBtant  treasurer  Axhd  1897  until  1909.  Od  March  12,  1909,  he 
was  granted  a  temporary  disability  allowance,  which  was  made  permanent  on  June  II, 
1910.  He  died  on  February  11,  1916. 


CHARLES  RAKER  MANDEVILLE 

CHAKLSa  Baxbr  Mandeville  was  bom  at  Rockford,  lUinois,  October  81, 1846. 
In  1877  be  graduated  from  Cornell  University  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sdence.  Shortly  after  graduation  he  turned  from  the  study  of  lav  to  a  connection 
with  the  treasurer's  office  of  Cornell  University,  which  continued  until  his  retirement 
because  of  ill  health  in  1906.  He  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Cam^e 
Foundation  June  7, 1906.  He  died  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  October  1^  1916. 


NATHAN  FREDERICK  MERRILL 

NATHAM  Fbsdbrick  Msbbill  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1849. 
He  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmolt^y  in  1870,  and 
afterward  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry  at  Hddelbei^,  Leipzig,  and 
Zurich,  receiving  his  doctorate  bom  Zurich  in  1873.  He  !pent  a  dozen  years  as  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  medical  school  of  Boston  University,  assistant  in  chonistry 
at  Harvard,  profewor  at  DentBon  University,  and  in  a  connection  with  one  of  the 
pioneer  smelting  concerns  of  Colorado.  In  1885  be  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  and  continued  this  pro- 
fessorship until  his  retirement  in  1914. 

The  Came^e  Foundation  granted  Professor  Merrill  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  16, 
1914.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  Octobv  26, 1915. 


ANSON  DANIEL  MORSE 

A  BON  Damisl  Mobse  was  bom  at  East  Cambridge,  Vermoat,  August  18,  1846. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Johnson  Academy,  Vermont,  and  at  the  St.  Albans 
Union  School  He  received  from  Amherst  Collie  his  baccalaureate  d^^ree  in  1871, 
a  master's  d^iee  in  1874,  and  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1908.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  was  also  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1896.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  coll^^  he  spent  in  European  travel,  and  from  1872  to 
1876  he  taught  in  Williston  Aoidemy.  During  1876-76  and  again  during  1888  he 
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studied  at  the  Universify  of  HddeLberg.  Id  1876  be  was  ^pointed  lectmer  in  polit- 
ical economy  at  Amherst.  The  following  year  he  mu  made  professor  of  pohtical  econ- 
omy and  instructor  in  history,  and  in  1878  profeasor  of  both  history  and  political 
econ<Hny,  continuing  in  this  post  until  his  retirement  in  1907.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Scienoef  of  the  Ammcan  Historical 
AflBodation  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  an  elector  of  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  the  author  <^  many  articles  on  history  and  political  science. 

Professor  Morae  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on 
March  S8, 1907.  He  died  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  March  IS,  1916. 


J.  W.  NICH0I5 

JW.  Nichols  was  bora  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  July  1, 1847.  After  eom- 
*  pleting  studies  at  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art  in  London,  he  removed  to 
Newfoundland  in  1878.  Fnmi  that  time  until  his  retiietnent  in  1908  he  was  devoted 
to  the  teaching  and  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  that  colony,  as  teach^  in  each  of 
the  Newfoundland  colleges  and,  beginning  with  1886,  as  principal  of  the  St.  JcAn's 
8dKK>l  of  Art.  He  was  honored  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  an  asBcxnate  of 
the  Royal  Drawing  Society,  and  as  the  representative  of  Newfoundland  at  the  Third 
Internatimial  Art  Congress,  in  Lcmdon  in  1908. 

The  Carn^e  Foundation  granted  Professor  Niduls  a  retiring  allowance  on  March 
80, 1908.  He  died  at  St  John's,  Newfoundhuid,  on  July  20, 1916. 


ALEXANDER  THOMAS  ORMOND 

ALEZANnEB  Taoif AS  OaifONn  was  bom  at  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania,  April  16, 
X\  1847.  He  was  a  student  at  Miami  University  from  1869  to  1^0.  In  1877  be 
received  bis  bachelor^  degree  at  Princeton  University,  and  having  been  awarded  the 
Chancellor  Green  Mental  Sdence  fellowship,  recdved  also  firom  that  institution  the 
d^free  of  master  of  arts  in  1878,  and  the  d^;tee  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1880.  In 
1900  Miami  University  conferred  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Kt>m  1880 
to  1888  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In 
1888  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  mental  science  and  logic  at  Princeton,  where 
he  remained  until  he  retired  inl918,shortiyafterward  becoming  president  of  Grove 
Gty  College. 

He  was  a  membv  of  the  American  I^osophical  Society  and  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  and  the  author  of  Aim/ ConcepfamPAtfoMp^,/^))*!!^!^^^ 
Knoutedge,  1900,  Concqitt  qfPhUoaoj^,  1906,  and  numoxnis  pi^iers  on  f^iiloaophi- 
cal  subjects. 
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Hie  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  FtttEeaaor  Oimond  &  retiring  allowance  on  Oc- 
tober 80, 1918,  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy,  having  returned  to  academic  aovice, 
in  the  midst  of  which  be  died  suddenly,  while  automobiling  near  Grove  City*  <m  De- 
r  18,  1915. 


BRADFORD  PAUL  RAYMOND 

BaADFOBD  Paitl  Rayhohd  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  on  April  SS,  1846. 
In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  49th  New  York  Regiment  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Fort  Flsber.  Frhu  1866  to  1869  he  studied  in  Hamlin  University,  and 
was  graduated  from  Lawrence  University  in  1870.  From  Boston  University  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theolc^  in  1878,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
{diiloef^y  in  1881 ;  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  fh«n  Northweatem 
Universify  in  1884,  and  from  Yale  University  in  1901;  he  received  the  degree  of 
docttv  of  laws  from  Lawroice  University  in  1889.  Except  for  a  year  spent  in  Germany 
in  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy,  the  yeus  from  I87S  until  188S  were  spent 
in  pastorates  in  New  England.  In  188S  be  became  president  of  Lawrence  Univern^, 
resigning  that  post  for  the  presidoicy  of  Weslc^an  University  in  1889.  In  1908  be 
resigned  the  prendenc^  and  accepted  a  professorship  of  the  En^ish  Bible;  foiling 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  active  woi4[  in  1909.  He  was  the  authcv 
of  ChrittianU^  and  the  Chritt,  and  of  numerous  articles  in  religious  periodicals. 

On  June  4, 1909,  the  Cam^e Foundation  granted  Presidait  BaynuxKl  aretiring 
allowance.  He  died  on  Eebruaiy  27, 1916,  in  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


SOPHIA  FOSTER  RICHARDSON 

SOTBiA  Fonxx  RicHASAsoM  was  bom  October  9, 1865,  at  McMinnviUe,  Tenneflse& 
Stut  received  her  bachelor's  d^;ree  frtnn  Vassar  Collq;e  in  1879,  and  dnring  ser- 
enJ  long  vacations  was  a  graduate  stud^it  at  Newnham  Collie  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  From  1879  to  1882  Miss  Ridiardson  taught  in  a  private  sdiocd 
at  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  and  in  188S  became  principal  of  Rutherford  Institnt^ 
where  she  remained  until  1885,  at  which  time  she  became  instractor  in  mathematics 
at  Vassar  College.  In  1914  she  received  the  title  of  assistant  professor  and  filled  this 
position  until  hex  retirement. 

On  January  21, 1916,  the  Cam^e  Foundation  granted  Professor  Richardson  a 
disability  allowance,  to  become  efiective  on  Jiue  1, 1916.  She  died,  however,  without 
enjoying  it,  on  Fetwuary  2, 1916,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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MAHSHALL  SOLOMON  SNOW 

MABOTALi.  Solomon  Snow  was  bom  at  HyannU,  Massachiuetts,  August  17, 1842, 
and  was  graduated  from  Phillipe  Exeter  Academy  and  received  Ms  badielor's 
d^ree  io  1866,  and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1868  from  Harvard  University. 
In  1906  Washington  University  conferred  on  him  ihe  d^;ree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Dean 
Snow  began  teaching  in  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  high  school  in  1866.  In  1866- 
ffj  be  was  principal  of  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  high  school,  and  from  1867  to  1870 
principal  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  of  Nashville  University,  and  professor, 
first  of  mathematics,  tiien  of  Latin,  in  the  university.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  btStt-lettret  in  Washington  University;  in  1874  he  became  professor  of 
history.  From  1871  to  1876  be  was  r^strar,  and  from  1876  until  his  retirement  in 
1912  be  was  dean  of  the  coU^^  From  1887  to  1891,  and  in  1907-08,  he  was  acting 
chancellor  of  the  university. 

Dean  Snow  was  a  member  of  many  historical  societies,  and  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  The  City  Government  qf 
St.  Louia  and  Higher  Education  m  Misaouri,  and  a  contributor  to  various  magazines. 

Dean  Snow  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  May  9, 
1912.  He  died  May  28, 1916,  at  Taunton,  MassacJiusetts. 


EDWARD  WALL 

EDWAED  Wall  was  bom  at  Fictou,  Nova  Scotia,  November  4, 1824.  He  was  grad- 
uated frtim  Princeton  Universify  in  1848  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  Gradu- 
ated  frt>m  Princeton  llteolf^cal  Seminary  in  1861,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbytoian  Church.  Dnring  the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  llurd  New  York 
Cavalry.  In  1870  be  became  professor  of  bdlet-iettns  in  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech' 
nology,  the  first  teacher  of  the  kind  in  a  technical  institution.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  professor  in  the  Institute,  he  was  principal  of  the  Stevens  preparatory  school  from 
its  organization  until  1906,  when  he  retired  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  After  his  re- 
tirement he  continued  active  literary  work,  publishing  his  Semitmcences  (^Princeton 
CoStege  and  L^e  m  the  Civil  Ww. 

Professor  Wall  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on 
June  7, 1906.  He  died  December  19. 1916. 


RUDOLPH  AUGUST  WTTTHAUS 

RUDOLPH  Ansirrr  WnrBADs  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  August  80, 1846.  He 
received  his  bacbdor's  degree  &om  Columbia  University  in  1867,  and  a  master's 
degne  in  1870.  In  1878-74  be  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France, 
and  recdved  the  degree  of  M.D.  firom  New  York  University  in  1876.  From  1876  to 
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1878  Dr.  Witthaus  wm  asaociate  profenor  of  cbemieti;  and  physiology  at  New  Yoik 
Univerrity.  From  1878  to  1900  he  was  professor  of  molical  chemistiy  and  toxicology 
in  the  Univ^Bity  of  VennoDt;  during  whidi  time  he  was  also  profiessor  of  chemis- 
try aod  toxicology  Id  the  Univetsity  of  Buffalo  from  1S8S  to  1888,  and  professor  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  toxicology  in  New  York  University  from  1886  to  1898.  In  1898 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  toxicology  in  the  Cornell  Universi^ 
Medical  School,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1911. 

Dr.  Witthaus  was  known  as  a  poison  expert  whose  opinion  was  sought  in  m&ny 
important  cases.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the  chemical  societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  was  the 
author  of  Etaentiah  <f  Chenuaiiy,  1879;  GeTieral  Medical  Chemutry,  1881 ;  a  Jfon- 
ual  qf  Chemiatnf,  which  reached  its  sixth  edition  in  1908;  and  a  Laboratory  Guide  to 
Toxicology,  1886.  He  edited  Witthau^a  and  Beeker't  Mescal  Juritpnidence  in  four 
vtdumea,  and  wrote  numerous  articles  on  poisons. 

Tlie  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Dr.  Witthaus  a  retiring  allowance  on  April  SO, 
1911.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  December  19, 1915. 


HENRY  WOODS 

HBmiY  Woods  was  bom  inMarionCounty,  Missouri,  on  July  2, 1888.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  d^ree  from  Washington,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Collie 
in  1867.  After  teaching  for  two  years  he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminaiy 
at  All^heny,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  in  186S.  In  1879  Weatminster 
Collie,  Pennsylvania,  conferred  upon  him  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  From  1862 
to  1867,  when  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington  and  Je^rson 
Colk^  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Stenbenville,  Ohio.  From 
1871  until  his  death  he  was  also  pastor  of  the  East  Bu^o  Presbyterian  dtuich.  From 
1880  to  1883  he  was  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsbui^  and  from  ISffJ  until  hisdeath 
cleric  of  the  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Presbyteiy. 

Professor  Woods  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundati<m  on 
July  20, 1906.  He  died  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  July  21, 1916. 


ARTHUR  WILUAMS  WRIGHT 

ATKUB  Williams  Wmoht  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Septonber  8, 18S6. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  University' in  1829,  and  in  1861  received  from  that  insti- 
tution the  first  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  given  in  course  in  the  United  States. 
In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  did  not  practice.  In  1868-69  be  studied 
phyncs  and  chemistry  in  Heidelberg  and  in  Berlin.  FrtHn  1868  to  1868  he  was  tutor 
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in  Yale  College— from  1868  to  1866  in  Latin,  from  1866  to  1868  in  natural  pbilo- 
BOphy.  From  1869  to  1872  he  was  professor  of  physics  in  Williams  College.  In  187S 
he  retumed  to  Yale  as  professor  of  molecular  physics  and  chemistry,  to  remain  in 
that  chair  until  his  retirement  in  1906.  Professor  Wright  planned  and  took  charge  of 
the  first  Sloane  laboratory,  was  drafted  by  the  United  States  government  for  a  series 
of  scientific  services,  made  the  first  sucoessful  observations  of  the  polari  ration  of  the 
sun's  corona,  measured  the  polarization  of  the  zodiacal  light  and  that  from  comets 
and  the  moon,  discovered  the  presence  of  gases  in  meteorites,  I4>plied  the  cathode  dis- 
charge in  vacuo  to  form  metallic  films  for  mirrors,  and  was  the  first  physicist  in  this 
country  to  obtain  results  from  the  Roentgen  rays. 

Professor  Wright  was  a  reviser  for  the  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1864,  for  which  be 
also  prepared  articles  on  "Orthography"  and  "Rules  for  Spelling.^  He  rendered  sim- 
ilar services  to  the  edition  published  twenty-six  years  later.  He  published  numerous 
tHogrt4>h-manoirs  and  many  scientific  articles.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Ammcan  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment ot  Science,  and  was  a  member  of  many  other  learned  societies. 

Professor  Wright  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Cam^e  Foundation  on 
June  7, 1906.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December  19, 1916. 


RICHARD  HENRY  WYNNE 

RCKaBD  Henky  Wtnhe  was  bom  on  April  7, 1842.  He  became  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  in  1872,  taught  the  same 
subject  at  Columbia  College,  Kentucky,  frmn  1878  to  1881,  and  at  Norfolk  Collie, 
Virginia,  from  1881  to  1890.  Returning  to  Bethany  College  in  1891,  be  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  History  untQ  his  retirement  in  1908. 

Tlie  Cam^^  Found^tnt  granted  Professor  Wynne  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  4, 
1908.  He  died  at  Bethany  on  December  SI,  1915. 
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INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUBE 

FOB  TH£  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  SO.  igi6 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Income 


t6JS,S08.SS 

40,786.67 

Total  Imxtmejrom  IneettmenU 

$69«,9M.OO 

From  Carnegie  Corpontion  of  New  York 

100/)00.00 

8;sio.94 

Interest  on  Bank  BaUncea 

4,176.90 

t800,8SS.S4 

RmRiNa  Allowances: 

To  ProfeasoTB,  Officen,  and  Widows  in  InaUtntions  on  the 

Associated  List 

•570,841.88 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  in  Institutions  not  on 

116,859.21 

<687.I0a44 

Adiunistration: 

Salaries 

$S6,6«9.20 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Trastees,  etc. 

8,650.55 

Rent 

4,466.61 

838.17 

514.47 

8,585.00 

Telephone  and  Telegr^h  (proportion) 

178.76 

687.08 

Rent,  Safe  Deposit  Box 

75.00 

Clippings,  tl96.89.  Miscellaneous,  $877.29 

574.18 

88,684.00 

Publication  : 

Printing  Tenth  Annnal  Report 
(propoitioa  of  cost,  ^) 

PaUishing  Bulletin  Number  9, 
A  Plan  of  Insurance  and  An- 
nuities for  College  Teachers 

Postage,  etc.,  Mailing  Tenth 
Annual  Report  and  Bulletin 
Number  9 

Printing  Minutes  (proportion,  J) 
Gvntd  fofwota 


•1,897.89 


S,SQ»,93         •4,666.82 


•5,488.86 

197.56 


•781,405.86. 
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Amomt  brmt^  forward  t781,40£.S6 
Binding  (oai  Tolmnes  of  Ninth  Bulletin  and  Tenth  Annual  Report  (pio- 

Dortion)  S.W 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENOITUBE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTBUBBR  80, 1916 
DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 


From  Secorities  in  the  Endowment  Fund 
Intereat  on  Bank  BftUnces 


$50,000.00 
313.SS 


$50,81S.«S 

Expenditun 

Gbniral: 

SttUries 

$4,«67.«3 

TrtTcIing  Expenses 

i72.ao 

800.00 

Rent 

8,400.00 

514.46 

SSS.16 

Telephone  «nd  Telegraph  (prc^iortion) 

178.76 

188.89 

Rent,  Ssfe  Depodt  Box  (proportion) 

75.00 

349-56 

$8,664.86 

Sniov  or  Lboal  Education: 

SftUries 

$4,56S.56 

Traveling  Expenses 

489.60 

189.17 

5,141.87 

Study  of  Training  of  Tbacrers,  MtasooMi; 

StUries 

$7,988.88 

aericKl  Help 

5,158.75 

8,£80.S6 

HononrU  utd  Fees 

S,l  80.00 

Printing  and  SUtioneiy 

468.09 

Portsge 

S06.0S 

Rent  of  Rooms 

545.00 

19*9* 

80,059.80 

Study  of  Enoinbkrino  Education: 

Ssluies 

$7,050.00 

Trareling  Expenses 

67a.45 

8,685.07 

Printing,  SUtioneiT,  ftnd  Postage 

688.76 

Qeric*!  Help 

19.75 

191.68 

11,848.65 

Cufntd  ^fbtwoni 
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Ammmi  Antight  forward 
Pubucation: 

Printing                                                              $i^9*.SS 
Portage,  Labor,  etc..  Mailing                                   S16.47      $2^11.05 
Printing  Minntes  (proportion,  ^)                                                             6S.65 
Binding  four  volumei  of  Ninth  BnUetin  and  Tenth  Annual 

Eeport  (proportion)                                                                          8.50 

•45,107.48 
8,885.40 

Total  ExpenJitia^forytarlo  September  SO,  1916 

♦47,998.88 

S,SS0.35 

t50,SlS.8S 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  SEFTEHBEB  80, 1916 
GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 


$l*fi89^l^ 

EzkMtl 
Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand 

SS4;td8.86 
186,588.14 

Sundry  Accounts  Rkcbivablk 

18S.70 

Omci  Furniture  and  Fittings 

•6,870.88 

5,789.98 

1,1 40.90 
914,451,47S.06 

EMDawHSNT  Fund 

Endowment  AccuMuuTioNa 

$18,000,000.00 

iM,ooaoo 

1,S77.«7 

Sundry  Accdonts  Payable 

199.46 

Ihcohc  and  Ezpinditurb  Account; 

AccomolRtkms  to  September  SO,  1915  $1,880,976.25 

Add  Increase  foryearending  September  30, 1916. 

"  •    '  'e  B  68,919.08       l,«99,89a.«8 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Attett 

iNTBtTMCNTS.  ExktbU  £ 

Interkot  ACcmuED  ON  Invevtments  to  September  90,  1916. 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand 
Carnboie  Foundation,  General  Account 
Sundry  Accounts  Receitablk 
OmcE  Furniture  and  Fittinos 
Less  Reserve  for  Depredation 


Fundi  and  AccumtdaAma 

Endowment  Fund 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account; 
AccumulRtfons  to  September  30, 19IS  * 

Add  Increase  for  year  ending  September  30, 1916. 


SchtdnUB 


$i,850,ooaoo 

19,166.66 

5,778.75 

1,877.«7 

95.51 

$1,838.98 

470.87 

1,868.65 

$1,877,780.84 

$i,«5o,ooaoo 

$85,460.49 

8,380.85 

87,780.84 

$1,877,780.84 
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16S  .  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

lite  tRuurer  has  nitmiitted  tnm  time  to  time  to  the  executiYe  committee  rtste- 
mentai  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  tmsteea. 
Hose  itatemeots,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  finn  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  (^leratitHis  of  the  Foundation  tor  tin  period 
ooTwed  bj  this  report. 

RoixiT  A.  Fbano,  TVconmr 
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INDEX 


"AccErTED'IMchuig(!dto"AM0clktod"ltot.4. 
Accnrad  HftbUiUe^  H. 


d  AdddIUm  AMOciatlaa,  40. 
Aetoarikl  valuation*,  impotknce  of,  for  pen- 

Addbert  CtUkfe  and  PUn  of  Ituuraoce  and 

AaatiiOn.  VH. 
AdminlitntioD  of  the  Cune^  FoaDdatloa, 

co«t  of,  4, 160  ff. 
Advanced  rtandlng,  certificate*  of  admiuion 

to,  138. 
Age  of  retirement,  propoaal  ragatdisg,  iS. 
'      '  nltural  education,  itudy  of  federal  aid  to. 


Azrfcultu 


AlleD,  Calvin  France!,  retired,  S. 
AUomaces,  retiring,  granted,  8  f. 
American  Auociation  of  C<dl^iate  R^strara, 

1». 
American  Aaaociation  of  Univenitjr  Profeuon, 
Ti. 
Report  of  Conunittee  on  Pensions  and  Incnr- 
ance,  M.  101. 
Amwican  Bar  Associatioa  and  It^  edocatfoa, 

in. 

Amwican  Expvlence  Table  of  HoTtaUtf,  40, 

44,11*. 
Americaii  Initihite  of  Actoarie*  and  The  Teach- 

en  iDmrance  and  Annnitlea  AiMciatioD,  40. 
Ambent  College,  cost  of  pauiooa  in,  90. 
Annnlttea.40,4«fr. 

Cortor.4T. 

Deferred,  Mcnrl^  of,  18. 

Optkaaar,41,40,51f. 

Beaerrr  plan  and,  39. 
Alt  edncatioD,  reqneat  for  atody  al,  6. 
AModatod  lutitntioiw.  coat  of  peniion*  In,  M  f. 

Bepttea  of.  on  Plan  of  Inmraoce  and  Annu- 
iUea.6fiff. 
'•AModated"  Hat.  adaption  of  term,  4. 
AModatioa  of  American  Lav  SchooU,  195. 
Auociation  of  Ctdlwes  and  Secondary  SchooU 

of  tlM  Sautbem  SaieB,  ISl,  134. 
AModatioa  of  PennsTtTania  CoUegea,  131, 134. 

BaoLXT,  ProfesBor  William  C  198. 
Balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Foaadation,  161. 
Baptist  clergy,  Mdariea  of,  119. 

Peoiion  ^an*  for,  190. 
Bar,  metboda  of  admiuion  to,  itndy  of,  193. 
Bar  eaaminatlon  papera,  grading  of,  IH. 
Bate*  Ctdlege,  coat  of  pensioaa  in,  91. 
Bavaria,  teacbera'  penMona  in,  00. 
Been,  Henry  Angiwtin,  retbed,  8. 
Bell,  Hill  HcOeUand,  Tnutee,  Cam^ie  Fonn- 


Bekrit  CoUtee,  coat  of  penalona  in,  90. 

And  Flan  of  laanrmoce  and  Annoitiea.  SI  f. 
Blank*,  nnifbrm.  8tt  Cdlege  Entrance  Ceitlfi- 

Booker,  Ira  P.,  deceaaed,  141. 

Bodcer,  Mrs.,  peniion  granted,  T. 

Boston  Teacbera'  ReUiement  Fond  Aaacniation, 


Brannao,  Joseph  Doddridge,  retired,  6. 

Branner,  John  Catpar,  retired,  fi. 

Britiih  Clva  Service,  penalon  system  of,  1*. 

Parliamentary,Coartney,Commlsrioaoa,  19. 
Broddyn  Polytechnic  Instltate,  coat  of  pen- 
dona  fai,  90. 

And  Flan  of  iDMrance  and  Annnities,  AS. 
Brown  Univeraity,  charter  of,  and  the  Carafe 

Foondatiaa,  9tj. 


Bnrdick,  Francis  Marion,  retired,  6. 
Bnrr,  William  Hnbert,  rettred,  8. 
Borrdl,  EUen  Louisa,  retired.  6. 
Bnirill,  Tliomaa  Jonathan,  deceased,  141. 
Bnrrill,  Mrs.,  penrion  granted,  7. 
Burton,  Marion  Le  Roy,  TVnatee,  Carnegie 
Foimdatian,  UL 

Electioa  at;  4. 
Businea*  education,  reqneat  for  study  of,  5. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Homy,  Trustee,   Camcgie 

Foundation,  IIL 

CAuroiMiA,  Univenity  of,  cost  of  pensions  In, 

sa 

Facnl^  report  on  insurance  and  annuities,  17. 

And  nan  of  Insurance  and  Annultiea,  08  f. 
Canada,  MarKiiiK  Province*,  reqneat  ftar  study 

of  education  in,  X 
Carieton  College,  coat  of  penskaiB  hi,  90. 
Carnegie  Corpontiaa,  coBperaUon  of,  with  Car- 
n^  Fonodatkn,  98. 

RefMrt  to,  OD  the  policy  and  needs  of  the  Car- 
negie Fonndatioti,  6. 
Carnegie  Poondatlon,  accrued  liabUiUes  of,  94. 

Charter  of.  9S. 

Contrlbntory  pensioo  prindplea  and,  SI. 

DisabiUty  benefits  and,  S3  f. 

IMsabitity  pensions,  total  cost  of,  S3; 

Disability  protection  propoaed.  09,  78,  80,99, 
9S,  109,  105. 

IMvision  of  Educational  Enqniry,  3,  IM  f. 
Studies  of,  191  ff. 

Endowment,  inctmia  and  eipeoditore.  3  f., 
IMff. 

Eiecuttve  Committee,  S. 
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BxperlcDcc  ot,  SI  t,  SS. 

G«a(nl  endomiwDt.  3  f,  IM  f. 
"Jnat  czpectktkNu"  aod,  19,  93f.,  SB,  71,  TS, 

7S,T9,8l,BS,S3,8t,8A,8B,S».91,M,85,»I, 

96,  99,  lOO,  101,  IM  L,  lot. 
Obtigatioos  of,  it. 
Officers  of,  UL 

hjiDBnt  of  accnied  UabUfUM  br.  76. 
Pouiou  of  ,  in  aMociftted  inititntiooa,  coat  of  , 

SOf. 
PenaiOD  ■jntem,  weakneMC*  of,  IT  f.,  S9. 
Fhn  of  Innrance  and  AnanitiM  of,  3,  t  f., 

ISff. 
Polky  «ad  need*  of,  report  aa,  to  the  Cune- 

gle  Carpontioa,  S. 
PiupoM!  of,  M  f.,  61  ff. 
Rdation  of,  to  pensioiu  for  college  teachers, 

18, 19,  81 1. 
Report  of  the  Prealdent,  1  ff. 
RmMNi  on  pensiona  to  the  National  Education 

Assodabon,  1, 109. 
Rotiring  allowaoces  granted  bj,  6  f. 

Total  cost  of,  33L 
Rule*  of,  nwdlficatiaa  af,33  f.,  89. 

Soggeated  cbangea  ia,  81. 
Sectarian  collegoa  and,  88  f.,  M,  TO,  80. 
Stndlei  of;  la  progreM,  i. 

Requested,  ft. 
Stndjr  of  college  entranca  certificates,  131  ff. 
■    •  ■■    iki  for       ■  ■■"     ■ 


The  Teachers  InstmDce  and  Annui^  Asso- 
datloD  and,  39  f.,  54  ff. 

Teachers,  risks  of,  and,  35  f.,  38. 

Tnistees  of,  lU. 

Annual  meeting  of,  4f. 
Powers  of,  SS,  98, 89. 

Widows'  penskmi,  total  coat  of,  3S. 
Carnegie,  Hr.,  pnipoee  ot.  In  estaUlahing  the 

FoondatioQ,  99. 
Carnegie.  Thomas  Morrison,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Poondatioa.  iiL  [hi,  90. 

Case  School  of  AppUed  Science,  coat  of  pemiions 

And  Plan  of  Insnraoce  and  Annnltica,  89. 
"Caah  dlsbarsemeDt"  plan,  US,  IIA. 
Catholic  UoivertitT-  of  America,  entnnce  certi- 

'ficateof,  13S. 
Central  Coofdience  of  American  RabUa,  190. 
Central  Untrenitr  of  Kentnidcr.  Sm  Centre  Col- 
lege. 
Centre  College,  cost  of  pensiona  in,  90. 

And  Plan  of  Inanrance  and  Annuitiea,  60. 
Certificates,  college  entrance.  Sm  College  Bn- 


"Certi&catiaii,''  49. 
Chamberitn,  Joaepfa  Hanson,  retired,  6. 
Chattanooga,  Tenneeaee,  teachers'  pension  sjs- 
tem,  109  f. 


CUcago.  UniTcnl^  of,  and  p 
ClHirch,.lrTiDg  Porter,  retired, 6. 
Onifch  Penaioa  Fund,  190. 
CandnnaU  Teacben'  PensiMi  Fund,  1& 
CiDctnnati,  Unlrerstty  of  ,  coat  of  penaloDB  in,  91 
Cbqip,  Comdla  Maria,  retired,  6. 
CUik  CtUtgt,  eotrance  certificate  of,  130. 
•     ■~        ""  TO. 


Clag7  pension  funds,  llOf. 
Cle^,  aalariea  of,  IIO. 
Coe  Colk^,  cost  ol  peniloas  in,  91. 
Cohn,  Adoli^.  retired,  6. 
College  Entrance  Certificates,  131  ff. 
Chocking  informatioa  oa,  13S. 
Contentof,  139f.,  ISaf. 
1  of,  1S9. 
Eatlwiof.lStf 


SuKerted  blanks  for,  ISTff. 
CoUqp)  teachers,  risks  of,  34f.,  38. 

Cani^ie  Fomtdatlon'l  rdatioo  to,  S5f. 
Familr  obligations  of,  S7  ff. 
Fubire  of  the  praieasion  of,  61  ff 

Salarlee  of,  59,  00,  61, 89. 

Securl^of,6S. 

Tjpical  czperiencea  of,  M  ff. 

.  attitude  of,  OD  codpentioD  hi  Plan  of 


CMJst». 


in,n. 


99  f. 

Mmarf  obligatiODt  of,  31. 

Relation  of.  to  hi 
Colorado  College,  o 

And  Plan  of  Ins 
Cohnnbia  Unlverattr,  coat  of  peswkNia  in,  90. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  71. 
OmmMioD  on  Pensions,  New  York  Cl^,  111, 

114. 115,  lis  f. 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Salariea,  Tenni«  and 

Penrions,  National   EdncaUoo  Association, 

109. 
Compulsoiy  participation  in  pea^Mi  ijatems, 

97,39. 
Congr^aUonal  clogT-,  penaioa  plans  tOr,  190. 
Contribotory  penrions,  97  f.,  118  f. 

Carnegie  Foundation  and,  56. 

Participation  in,  68, 69,  TO,  7T  S: 
Cooler,  ['«roy  CUrii,  deceased,  141  f. 
Cornell  University,  coat  of  pensions  in,  90. 

Entrance  oerUflcate  of,  138. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Anouitk*,  79. 
Courtney  Commission,  report  on  British  Ctrtt 

Serrtce  Peostons,  19. 
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Cnwfttd,  WUBmh  Htnqr.  TnirtM,  Cunegie 


Daiaooiib  Unlrority,  cMt  of  pearioiM  In, 
•0. 

And  Flan  of  InnmnM  and  Annoltlea,  TS. 
DMtmonth  Colk^e,  cost  of  pendotia  fa),  iO. 

And  Flan  of  Innuvoce  and  Annnttlea,  TS  ft 
Deaf;  Teqneat  for  (tad^  of  education  at,  5. 
Dearixm,  Profeswif  Walter  E.,  198. 
Defined  AnmtfUea.  8m  AnnniUca. 
Do  Hortuia,  141-ldO. 
Deiinr,  Geonte  HntcheUD,  Tnutee,  Carn^^ 

FoundaOon,  [U. 
DonominatloDaniirtitatioiu  and  the  Flan  of  In- 

•annce  and  Annuitiea,  98  f.,  TO,  SO. 
DkAlnaoa  CoUegB,  98. 

Coat  of  peniiona  In,  90^ 
UmUUIt,  deAnitkR)  and  detennfaiatlao  of.  3S  f. 
DiMUIitT  penaiona  and  the  CantBglB  Foimda- 
tkNi,»,69,TB,80,99. 

Total  cost  of,  S3. 
Dlw^kc  clergy,  lalai^  of,  IIB. 

Fendon  plua  fbr,  190. 
DItMoo  of  Educational  Enqnii7,  balance  aheet, 
161. 

ExpoDdltare  of,  4,'IH  f. 

IncMne  of,  3,  IM. 

Seeoiitiea  and  Incoine,  160. 

Studle*  at,  4, 191  K,  IM. 
D'Ooge,  Hra.,  peoalon  giantad,  T. 
Dnke  UnWenttTiCoat  «f  peoflaaa  In,  91. 

And  Ptan  of  InMrnoce  and  AnnnlUaa.  TS. 
Drarr  CoUege,  coat  «f  peodooa  In,  SI. 

Entrance  cwtificato  at,  196. 
Da  Boia,  Mis.,  penaioD  giantod,  T. 

E«noTKEa.  riakB  affecting,  96. 

ObUgationa  of,  98. 
Emplarren  and  obligationi  €f,  96, 99  f.,  31. 

And  empkmea,  coil^Nntloa  at.  In  penakn 
ifitona,  lis  f. 
Kidowment  iDanrance,  46. 
Endowment  cf  the  Carnegie  FoondaUon,  3  f., 
IMff. 

Uae  of.  IT. 
Bi^llneering  odocatiaa,  tbadj  d,  198. 
Brie,  Poinaf  iTania,  tcachen'  peniion  fljratem, 

lOB. 
Batjr,  Wniain  Cole,  deceaaed,  149. 
"Koectationa"  of  teachen  regaidlng  penahxu. 

Sm  nnder  Carnegie  Ponndatlon. 
Enwndftnre  of  tbe  Carnegie  Fonndattoo.  3  f., 

IMff. 


Faim,  John  CiUer,  deocMed,  Itt  f. 

Federal  Grants  fbr  Edncatfam,  Leglaktiw  Hia- 

toryaf,  130. 
Pederatad  Fena 

lUiea,  referred  to,  X 
Femald,  Meiritt  CaldweU,  deceased,  148. 
Fetnald,  Mrs.,  peniinw  granted,  7. 
Pinnejr.  Bthmi  AUifd,  retired,  6, 
Flint,  Hn.,  pendon  giantod,  7. 
Franklin  Ccdkge,  coat  of  peoaioDS  In,  90. 

Entrance  certiflcate  of,  1S5. 

And  Flan  of  Instmnoe  and  Aonnttlea,  TS  f. 
Franks,  Robert  A.,  Treaiuier,  Carnegie  Foon- 

dBtioa,iiL 
Free  penaioas.  8m  Noo-ccatrllwtDiypeniiaDS. 
Funt,  GTde,  Secretarr,  Carnegie  Fowtdatloa, 

m. 

Gcvntu.  Endowment,  balance  sbQet,  191. 

income  and  Expendltnre,  3  f.,  1A4  f. 

Sedulities  and  Income,  156  f. 
German  indnstrial  penriona,  69. 


60. 

Germanj,  teacbeis'  pensions  In,  60. 
Gordon,  Danid  Miner,  retired,  7.  [19S. 

Goocher  CoU^e,  entrance  cettUcate  of,  139, 
Grinndl  College,  cost  at  peorioas  in.  21. 
And  Flaa  ef  Insnnnce  and  ADnaltles,80S. 

Hadlkt,  Artbur  Twining,  ^nce-Chairman  ot 
Tmateea,  Carn^e  Foundation,  lii,  i. 
On  non-contribntmr  penaioos,  S8 1. 

Hamilton  College,  cost  at  penrions  In,  91. 
Entrance  certificate  of,  136. 

Hart,  James  Mmgan.  deceased,  143  f. 

Hart.  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Harrard  Vntter^ty,  and  pendons,  31. 
Coat  of  pensions  in,  90. 
And  Plui  of  Inanrance  and  AnnniUea,  89  £ 

Hayes,  EUen,  retbed,  6. 

Hering,  Daniel  Webster,  retired,  6. 

Hobart  College,  coat  of  pensitms  in,  90. 
And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annnitiea,  89. 

Humphrm.  Alexander  Ciombie,  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Pbmidalloa,  Hi. 

HontingtcKi,  George,  deceased,  144. 

lunron,  UnlTenl^  of,  entrance  certificate  oC 

136.  ' 

Income  of  tbe  Carnegie  Foondation,  S,  IM  C 
Indiana  UnlTcnity,  cost  of  peoaloaa  tn,91. 

Entrance  certificate  of.  139. 

And  Flan  of  InsDrance  and  Annultlea,  M  t. 
Indnstrial  pmsioni,  IIT  ff. 

Contribotorjr  sjrstems  of,  118  f. 

pDTpaaeof,ll8. 

Strikes  and,  lia 
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IDS  IN 

Innmnca  and  AnimiUe*,  Plan  of.  8m  Flan  at 

Inmrance  and  Annnitk*. 
Inanrance,  life,  cost  of,  36  f. 

Sdling  point  of  vkw  in,  U  f. 
Interdenominational  Committee  tm  Fcniiaa*, 

190. 
Iowa,  teachers*  peniiOD  mtem  unwaed,  108, 

iia 

JcxEiKl,  Oliver  Peeblea,  retired,  S. 

Jewi*fa  Rabbit,  pension  plaoj  pf,  190. 

JohiH  HopkiuUniTeni^,  coatof  penakMuin, 

Entrance  certificate  of,  13S. 

And  Flan  of  Imorance  and  AnnnitiM,  33. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  retired,  6. 
Joaadyn,  Profeaaor  Homer  W.,  ISS. 
"Jnat  expectationa."  iSm  under  Came^  Fonn- 


KunnL,  Dr.  I.  L.,  laa 

King,  HcnT7CbiirchiII,Tnutee,C«n>egleFo<in- 

datlaa,iii. 
King,  John,  deceased,  144. 
King,  Mrs.,  pemion  granted,  7. 
Klngery,  Hngfa  Macrouter,  retired,  6. 
Knox  College,  cost  of  pensions  in,  21. 

And  nan  eS  Insurance  and  Aimuities,  64. 

Ij&boh  unrest  and  pensions,  110. 

Laft^ette  CoUege,  entrance  certificate  of,  139, 

Lawrence  College,  cost  of  pensions  In,  SI. 

And  Plan  of  Insorance  and  Annuities,  84. 
Lawrence,  Hcniy  Robr,  deceased,  146. 
Law  scbods  and  the  atndv  of  legal  education, 

123  ft  /       "i>- 

Lc^  education.  Stud;  of,  I9S  ff. 
Lehigh  Uoiversity,  cost  of  pensions  in,  30. 
Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  Univenitv,  cost  of  peu- 
sious  in,  90. 

And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  B4. 
Life  Insurance,  cost  of,  98  f. 
"Load"  in  InsnraDce  cost.  31, 44. 
Lockwood-Ellenbogen  pension   YM  for  New 

Yorii  Ci^  teacberh  115. 
Lord,  John  King,  retired,  6. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Cam^e 

Foundation,  Ui. 
,  Lutheran  cletgf,  salaries  of,  119. 

Pension  plans  for,  190. 

AlcCLEiJ.jurD,    Tbomas,    Trustee,    Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
McQintock's  Table.  41.  U,  51. 
McCormlck,  Samuel  Black.  Tmstee,  Canegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
McGill  UniTersit^,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

And  Plan  of  loninnce  aitd  Annnitiet,  B5. 


Marietta  College,  cost  <rf  penaioDa  in,  91. 

And  Plan  al  Insurance  and  Annnitiea,  85. 
Martin,  UlUan  Jane,  nUred,  6. 
Masaachosetta  Inatitnte  of  Technokgr,  ooat  of 
penslOBS  in,  90. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  AnnuiUea,  m. 
Massachnaetta: 

pent  of,  HI. 
Medical  Examination  and  InaurMoce,  ST  1, 40^ 

61, 68,  79. 98. 
Merrill,  Nathan  Frederick,  deceased,  14A. 
Methodist  E[4bcc^  clergf.  salaries  of.  119. 

F«a^oa  ]dM)  for,  190. 
HicUgan,  Univctaltr  of,  cost  of  pensions  in. 

And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  86. 
Middlebury  Collie,  cost  of  pendaas  in,  91. 

And  Flan  of  Insuranoe  and  Annuities,  BT. 
Minnesota.  Universit]'  ef,  cost  of  penaiona  in, 

90. 
Missouri.  Training  of  Teachers  in,  atudf  of. 

Missouri,  Univerti^  of,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  8T  f. 
Milwaokee  Public  School  Teachers'  Annnitx 

and  Retirement  Fnnd.  18. 
MorTtll,  Senator  Justin  S.,  131. 
Morse,  Anson  Daniel,  deceased,  I4i  f. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Adboq  D.,  pension  granted.  T. 
Mimte,  Harmon  Northrop,  retired,  6. 
Mount  HolftdcerCollege,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

Entrance  certificate  of,  1S4. 
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of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  136. 
Natitmal  Council  of  Education,  tepmt  of  the 

Camqie  Foundation  to.  3. 
National  Education  Association,  report  Vl  tbe 
Carnegie  Foundation  to,  3. 

Stud  J  of  pen8i<nia.  109. 
Nevada,  request  iot  study  of  higher  education 

in,  5. 
New   En 

BoardTi 
New  South  Walea  QvU  Service  Superannuatioa 

Account.  18. 
New  York  Citv  Commlssicm  on  Pensions,  r^ 

portsof,  119, 114, 116,116  f. 
New  Vorfc  Qtf  Emplojrees'  penaion  flmda,  116  f. 
New  York  Q^  teachers'  peosiou  srstan,  18, 
109, 119  ff. 

Actuarial  llabtUties  of,  119. 

Defteta  of.  Ufl  f. 

Lockwood-EUenbogen  BiU,  115. 

Hills  Act  on,  116. 

Be<Hf;anisaUoD  of,  114  f. 
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N«w  York  Steto  iBmnuee  Lam.  S»,  41. 
New  York  Untvwsity,  cent  of  pandona  ia,  9a 
Nlcbob,  J.  W.,  deceued,  IM. 
Nichols,  Mn.,  peiufoii  gnnted,  T. 
UiaA.  WilUam,  retired,  7. 
Mon^ontiibitbnT  peniioiu,  M  f.,  117  f. 
Effect  of,  on  ealuies,  IS. 
1,19. 


cate  of,  131. 
North  Central  Auocistioii  of  College*  and  Sec- 
onda^  Schools,  entrance  certlScate  of,  ISI, 


idarrScl 
N,  IM. 


Obbruk  Colkse.  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 
BntrancD  certificate  of,  ISt. 
And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  88  ff. 

Officers  of  AdmlniitratioD  mud  Trustees,  Car- 
ole Foondatloii.  iii. 

Ohio  AsBociatioa  of  Odl^es,  entrance  certtfl- 
cstc  of,  131. 

Ormood.  Alexander  Thomas,  deceased,  IM  f. 

PBnnn.TA>nA   Assot^BtiaD   of  Colleges,   en- 

tnuice  certificate  of,  131,  ISi. 
PennsvlranU  State  Colkse,  entrance  certificate 

(rf,136. 
PennsrlTania,  Univenltr  of,  cost  of  pensions  in, 
90. 

Entnoce  certificate  of,  133. 
Pension  prohlems,  duly  <rf  the  Carnegie  Poun- 

datkin  toward,  17. 
PensloD  Bjratem  of  the  Carnegie  FooodattoD, 

weakncMe*  of,  17  f. 
Psnstona,  actnarlal  sense  of.  18, 37. 

Age  qnalifications  for.  Ill,  Ilfi. 

As  deferred  pay,  ST. 

British  QvU  Serrlce,  19. 

aergy.  ]19f. 

Compulsory  partidpatioo  in,  97, 3>. 

Contribtitmy,  97  f .  118  f. 

Coat  of  pensions  In  associated  inaUtntlonB, 
90  f. 

Effect  of,  on  migntioD  of  teachers,  99, 99. 

Flexible  lystenu  of,  115. 

For  coUcge  tescbers,  maintenance  of,  IT. 

Fundamental  principles  of,  9fi  ff. 

Industrial,  IIT  ff. 

Lalwr,  unrest  and,  118. 

NoD-conbributorjr,  or  free,  17,  IIS. 
Effect  of,  on  ulsries,  IB. 

OUigations  of  employers  for,  96,  S9  f. 

Public  schocd  teadiers,  109  ff. 

Purpose  of,  26  f. 

Reports  of  New  York  City  Cocomisskn  oa, 
119, 114, 116, 116  f. 
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Beserre  {dao  and.  97, 39. 

Service.  qaallficatkinB  tor,  119, 115. 

SUpendiuy,  97. 

TetKbers',  failure  of,  18. 

Teat^ien',  in  Geraiany,  SO. 
Peterson,  Sii  WiUiam,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Fonn- 

datioo,!!!. 
Phillips,  Edward  EmersMi,  retired,  6. 
Pittsburgh,  Univenlty  of,  cost  of  p 

sa 

Entrance  certificate  of,  133. 
And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  BI. 
Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  3.  IS  ff. ,  34  ff., 
65  ff. 
AdmlnistraHon  of,  71, 83  f.,  93. 


76. 


Compared  with  Travelers*  Insurance  Com- 
pany's contract,  75  f. 

Cost  of,  c<Mapared  with  commercid  Insur- 
ance, 75, 91. 

DiTidon  of  cost  toward,  68, 94. 

Effect  of,  on  freedom  of  collies,  77. 
On  standards  of  higher  education,  SOf.  B3, 
93. 

IndlTidual  teachers  and,  99. 

Medical  exambiation  under.  ST  f.,  40, 67, 68, 
75,98. 

Mortality  experience  of  teachers  and,  75, 98. 

Opinions  of  teachers  on,  17  ff. 

Partidpatlmi  in,  how  determined,  66,  6»,  70, 
71  IT.,  65, 87, 93, 95, 101, 109. 101 

Rate  of  interest  under,  68. 

Readjustmuit  caused  hy.  66, 89. 

Relation  of  colleges  to  age  of  teachers  under, 
70. 

Report  of  Conunlttee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  UnWetsl^  Professors  oo.  84, 101. 

Report  of  hculty  of  University  of  California 
on,  17. 

Resolutions  on,  by  the  Trustees.  4  f. 

Sectarian  colleges  under,  S8  f.,  56,  TO,  80. 

Social  conceptions  underiylog.  56,  73, 77. 

SubmissicH)  of,  to  representative  body,  71, 86, 
98,109. 
ToAmerlcan  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, 79. 
Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  replies  of  as- 
sociated institutions  on,  65  ff. 

Bel<dt  Collie,  67  f. 

Bowdoin  CoU^e,  68. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  68. 

Calif6rnia,  University  of,  S8  f 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  69. 

Centre  CoUege,  69  f. 

dark  College,  Tl. 

Colorado  College,  71. 

Columbia  University,  71  f. 

Cornell  University,  79. 

Dalhousle  University,  73. 
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DBftmonth  Collqte,  78  ff. 

Dnkd  Unhcnttr.  ro. 

FnnkUn  CoUcse,  TV  £ 

GtinndlCoUegcSOff. 

Kumd  UnirenilT,  BS. 

HolMut  CoOego,  W. 

lodiana  UnlTcnt^,  Si  f. 

Johns  Hoi^JDB  Unlrenltf,  83  f. 

Knox  Colkge,  Si. 

Lawrence  College,  S4. 

Leknd  Stanfoid,  Jr.,  Untwnitr,  Bt. 

McGUlUnWenlty,Mf. 

UwietU  CoUf^,  76. 

MotMcbiuetta  Instttnte  at  Technotogr-  86. 

Hkbjgan,  UoiTeraltr  of,  S6  f. 

Hiddlebury  College,  BT. 

HUMuri,  University  of,  BT  f. 

Oberiin  CoUege.  88  ff. 
'       ntUbnrgh,  Universi^  of,  91. 

Princeton  UDirenltf,  »1  £ 

Purdue  Uni*et«tjr,  93. 

Benaaelaer  Pdrtechnlc  luUtnte,  H. 

Ripoo  College,  M. 

Rocbeater.  UniTctsify  ef,  H  f 

Bow  Polytedinlc  Inatitote,  iS. 

SwMthDKn*  College,  96  f. 

Toronto,  UniTetrity  of,  96 1 

Triiii^C4dlego,(nf. 

Tnfti  Cdlege,  98  f  . 

Union  CoUege,  99. 

VuMT  College,  99  f. 

Vermont,  Unlveni^  of,  100. 

Wwhlngton  wkI  JefleiaoD  College,  101. 

WuUi^toa  Unlverait;,  100  f. 

Welle«l<7  Colkge,  101  f. 

Wdia  Cdlcge,  109 1. 

Weeleyan  Unlvenitjr,  1C8  f. 

Western  Reserre  Univenity,  lOi. 

Wisconsin,  UniTersity  of,  lOi  f. 

WonMter  PolTtecbntc  Institute.  lOfi. 

Yale  Unlvenl^,  lOA  f. 
Flsnts,  SamueU  l^nstec,  Carnegie  FoundatioD, 

iiL 
Pcdldea,  instuance  and  sDnnitT,  of  The  Teachers 
iDsnraDce  and  Annnity  Association,  U  ff. 

ADnnal  premium  ntes,  43. 
Porto  Rico,  request  for  stody  of  edncation  in,  S. 
Premium  rates,  anniMl,  for  insurance,  43. 
Preminms  for  insiiranca,  tazatkn  of,  33. 
Prestyterian  clergy,  salaries  of,  119. 

Pension  plans  for,  ISO. 
PreabTterlan  Ministers'  Pimd,  average  poUcy 

Princeton  Unirersity,  cost  of  pensions  Id,  90. 
And  Ran  of  Insurance  and  Annultica,  91 S. 
•  of  a  penrioD  system,  ftindamentsl, 
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Pnrfessiaa  ef  teMhii«,  ftititra  a<, «  £ 
Protestant  B^piacopal  dagy.  salarfas  of,  I 
Pritcbett.  Henry  Smttii,  ^eildeat  of  tb 


ill. 


Cu^ 


Report  of,  is: 

Providence  Poblic  School  TcNchers'  Retirement 

Fund,  IB. 
Prussia,  teachers'  pensioos  in,  19,  SO. 
PnUic  school  tearcbns'  pensiosi      "     ~ 


PuUlcations  of  the  Catnc^  Poondatloa.  11. 

Coat  of,  4. 
Pordne  University,  cost  of  peosiaas  in,  90. 

And  Plan  at  Inannnce  and  AnnutUea,  93. 

R&DCLim  CfOUtge,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

Entrance  certificate  <rf,  133. 
Railway  pensions,  IIT  f. 
Raymond,  Rrsdford  Paul,  deceased,  14T. 
RaynKKid,  Mrs.,  penalim  granted,  7. 
Redfield,  Heniy  Stephen,  retired, «. 
RedUch,  Froftasor,  194,  lU. 
Reed,  Mr.  Alfred  Z.,  and  study  of  kgsl  edno- 

tion,  183. 
Reed  College,  entrance  certificate  of,  139. 
Rein,  W.,  fMyUopOdtsokai  ^ondfrMcA  dtr  J>a<fa> 

gofik,  article  on  pensions  reforral  to,  19. 
Rensaetaer  Polytecbnic  Institute,  cost  of  peo- 
■ions  in,  91. 

And  Plan  cf  Insurance  and  Annuities,  94. 
'■Reserve"  plan,  113.  llfi. 
Reserve  plan  for  pensions,  tT. 

For  insurance,  31  f. 
Retirement,  ige  of,  proposal  rcganling,  85. 

For  HasaachnTCtta  teacheni.  111. 
Retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, amoont  of,  4. 

Granted,  fl  f. 

Total  cMt  of,  33. 
Richardson,  Sc^diia  Foster,  deceased.  147. 

Retired,  6. 
Rlpon  CoUege,coBt  of  pensions  in,  91. 

And  Plan  of  Insorance  and  Annuities,  04. 
Rochester,  University  of,  cost  of  pensions  In,  SI. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Ajunities,  94. 
Roman  CatboUc  law  scbools  and  the  si 

legal  education,  197. 
Bow  Polytechnic  Inslltate,  cost  of  p< 

And  Plan  of  Insnrance  and  Annuities,  Bfi. 
Rules  of  the  Carnt^e  Fotmdation,  powers  of 
trustees  regarding,  SI  f. 

Suggested  changes  tn.  Si. 
Rutgers  CoUt^e,  entrance  certificate  of,  1S6. 

pALAanw,  vMege,  rise  of,  18. 
Effsct  of  free  pensions  on,  ISi 
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ScbnmMn,  Jacob  Oonld,  IVustee,  Cuve^ 


_  .set  udtboCuiMgieFoaiidaUMi, 

i8r.,M,T0,80. 

And  Flui  of  Ininnnce  uid  AmmitiM,  TO. 

And  Tbt  Teacben  IwonuMC  and  Annnitr 
AaaodaHoa,  10. 
Sernce  and  rettrwawit.  lit. 
Sloane,  WiUlam  HilUgan,  ictired,  6. 
Slocum,  WiUiam  PrediMick,  Cfaainnan  of  Tnu- 

tee*,  Canicsfe  Fouidatioa,  lil,  4. 
Smith  Cdl^e,  coat  of  pendoiu  hi,  30. 

EiAnaeecerafkMte  <a,  ISi. 
Smith,  Edgai  Faha,  TraatM,  Carnqile  Founda- 

Snow,  aUrahall  SoIomOD,  decewcd,  148. 

Snow,  Mn.,  pension  granted,  T. 

Sontli,  UnlTeni^  of  the,  eatraoce  certificate 
of.  133. 

Southern  Assodatioa  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
air  Schocja,  eatnnce  certificate  of,  131, 134. 

Sqnair,  John,  retiied,  4. 

Sterena  Institute  of  Technology,  coat  d  pen- 
■iocuin.iO. 
,   Strayer,  Pnrfessor  George  D.,  IBS. 

Strikes  and  pentims,  118. 

Swarthmore  Ccdiqce,  coetof  penrions  in,  90. 
And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  9S. 

Swing,  Albert  Temple,  retired,  6.  [136. 

SfTBCUse  Unirer^tr,  entrance  certificate  of, 

Taxatjoh  «f  inanrance  pteminms,  33. 
Taylor,  Jamee  H.,  retirement  of,  from  Board  of 

Tnirtees.4. 
Teadiers,  Ctdlege.  &■  College  teachers. 
Teachers  IninraDce  and  Anutdljr  Aaaodation. 
The,38ff. 

Actnaiial  Sodrtf  of  America  and,  40. 

Amerkan  Inttitnte  of  Actuaries  and,  40. 

Annna)  inTcstigatioa  of,  SS  t. 

Annnitr  poUdea  of,  40  ff.,  46  ff. 

Capital  of,  39  f. 

Cam^e  FoondatlciD  and,  39, 84  £ 

Directors  oi;  39. 

Intorance  ptriiciea  of,  40, 4S. 

New  York  Law*  and,  39, 51. 

Options  of  annuities,  41, 40, 51 1 

Organiiation  of,  39. 

P(diriesor,40f. 
Deferred  aiuniitr,  40  f.,  4«  K 
Term  [nBunu>ce,40. 

PoUcy-holders'  committee,  S9. 

Fremtaun  rates  <rf,  *& 

Sectarian  cdleges  Bad,  98  f.,  56,  TO,  80. 
Teaehera,  Massachnsetta,  retiring  age  d.  111. 

Serriee  of.  111. 
Teacben,  migration  of,  and  pensions,  99, 99. 
Teacben,  vpiaioiM  at,-     ' 

tica,  ITC 
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,109S. 

Chattanooga,  Tenneaaee,  109  (. 

Erie,  PennajrlTania,  109. 

Iowa.  110. 

Haaaachosetts,  110. 

New  York  Qty,  109,  119  tt. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  110. 
Teachers,  riika  afiiBctii^-,  98. 
Teachers,  Training  al,  in  Missoori,  sto^  of, 

188  ff. 
Teaching  profeaaioa,  ftiture  of,  U  tt. 
Tennessee,  UniTerdty  <rf,  entraoce  cortiScate 

of,  133. 
Term  insmancs,  coat  ef ,  35. 

Policies,  40. 

IVominm  latesfttr,  43. 
Tews,  J.,  article  on  Prussian  Teacben'  Peo- 

riMia  hj,  19. 
Texaa  Asaoclatioa  of  Colleges,  entrance  certifi- 
cate of;  131. 
Texas,  Unlrersi^  of,  entrance  certificate  of,  ISS. 
Tbompion,  Dwinel  French,  retired,  6. 
Tbwins,  Charlea   Franklin.  Secretarr  cf  the 

T^vneea,  Carnegie  Foundation,  ill,  4. 
Toronto,  Univenttr  of,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

And  Flan  of  Insurance  and  Annuitiea,  96  f. 
Tralni^  of  Teacben  b  Missonri,  itudy  of. 

Travelers'  Insurance  Company's  contract  cotd- 
1  with  Plan  of  Inaniance  and  Annuities, 
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Trinitjr  College,  coat  of  pensions  In,  91, 

And  Plan  oi  Insniaoce  and  Annuities,  99  £ 
Trustees  of  tlie  Cain^ie  Fooudation,  liL 

Annual  meeting  of,  i  f . 

Powen  <a,  99,  S3. 

Restdutiont  of,  on  new  Flan  of  Insurance  and 
Annnities,  4  f. 
TkiftsC(dlqie,costof  pensions  In,  91.      , 

And  Flan  oS  Insurance  and  Annuities,  98  f. 
TUane  Untrersltj,  coat  of  penakms  In,  90. 

Entrance  cecUficato  of,  133. 

XJvioif  C<dlege,  coat  of  pensions  in,  91. 

And  Flan  of  Insoraoce  and  Annuities,  99. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 

19a 

Unitarian  clergr,  salaiiea  of.  119. 
United  Brethren  clergf,  salaries  cf,  119. 
UnlTCnalirt  clergy,  salaries  of,  119. 

Vavdebup,  Frank  Arthur,  Truatee,  Caraegfe 

Ponndatkm,  iii. 
Van  Hise,  Charlea  lUchard.  TVustee,  Carnegie 


Vaaaar  Ccdl^e,  cost  of  penstoos  In,  90. 

And  nan  of  Insurance  and  Annuitiea,  99  f. 
Veimoot,  Univeraitj  of,  cost  of  penaions  In,  90i 

And  Flan  at  Insurance  and  AJmnities,  100. 
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iVaiuh  CoU^«,  coat  of  penstoiu  in,  91. 
Wall,  Edward,  dec«ued.  148. 
WMtdDgbn  uid  JeffersoD  College,  coat  of  peo- 
■ioiuiD.ao. 

And  Plu)  of  losumtce  and  Annoltiea,  101. 
WuhitigtoD  UniTcrutj,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

And  nan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  100  f. 
WeUealej'  College,  cost  of  pensions  in,  91. 

And  Plaa  at  Insunttce  and  Annuities,  101  f. 
Wdls  College,  coat  of  peoaions  in,  SO. 

Eotnoce  certificate  of,  ISl. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuitke,  109. 
Wetkyan  UDlTeraity.  cost  of  penslona  in,  91 . 

ADd  FUo  of  InsDrance  and  Annuities,  103  f. 

Western  Reserve  UniTeraitr,  cost  of  pen^Da 

fn,aO.  .-  t— 

And  Phn  of  Inaurance  and  Annuities,  104. 
Wbeding,  WestViigiiiia,teachets'penaioaavs- 

tem,  I0»,  110. 


Whiting,  Sarah  FnncM.  retired,  6. 
Widows'  pendoos,  total  cost  of,  33. 
Williams  College,  cost  of  pensions  in,  90. 

Entrance  certificate  of.  134. 
Wlsconsiu,  UniTcrtitf  of,  coat  <rf  pcBsions  in, 
SO. 

And  Plan  of  Inaarance  and  Annnities,  104  f. 
WnhaBS.  Rad<^h  August,  deceased.  148 1 
Woods,  Heniy,  deceased,  140. 
Worcester  Fi^Ttechnic  Institute,  coat  of  pen- 
stons  ia,  91. 

Entraoce  certificate  of,  ISS. 

And  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  lOt. 
Wright.  Arthur  Williams,  deceased,  14ft  f. 
Wurtemberg,  teachers'  pensioas  b,  00. 
Wynne,  Richard  Henry,  deceased.  IW. 
Wynne.  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

I  AU  UnlTersity,  and  pensions,  30. 
Cost  of  penaiona  in,  90. 
And  Plan  of  Insutmnce  and  Annultks,  lOAf. 
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4  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

from  the  Cam^e  Corporation  of  New  York,  being  the  interest  on  two  miliiona  of  tbe 
endowment  of  tbe  Foundation  not  yet  paid  in;  and  an  income  of  $87,727^  from 
the  endowment  of  the  Divirion  of  Educational  Enquiry.  The  expenditures  have  been 
as  foUows: 

(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  on  the  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  9345^13.79 

Widows  116.890.67    t46!t,10i.G6 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 
Officers  and  Teachers  •6S.064.05 

Widows  88,199.84 

Expenses  of  Administraticm  88,778.58 

Publication  6^890.70 

Conomisdon  on  Insurance  and  Aimuities  X,461.49 

Total  $589,988.77 

(b)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

Genera]  (6,517.38 

Study  of  Legal  Education  8,866.15 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  80,747.37 

Study  of  Engineering  Education  6,058.99 

Publication  8,665.88 

Total  t40,8&0.01 

Tlie  surplus  of  the  general  endowment  was  increased  during  tbe  nine  months  by 
$35,879.89  to  91,886,775.88 ;  that  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  was  de- 
1  by  98,588.74  to  985,858.10. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
Two  meetings  of  the  trustees  were  held  during  the  nine  monthSf—^the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  on  November  16, 1916,  and  a  special  meeting  on  May  18, 1917,  Presi- 
dent Slocum  of  Colorado  College,  tbe  chairman  of  the  board,  presiding  at  both. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  on  November  16, 191 6,  twenty>three  of  tbe  twenty- 
four  trustees  were  present. 

In  the  election  of  officers  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  Coll^^  was  choa^i  chaiiv 
man,  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  vice-chairman,  and  President  Thwing  of  W^tem  Re- 
serve University,  secretary,  each  to  succeed  himself.  Mr.  Franks  and  Mr.  Vanderlip 
were  elected  to  succeed  themselves  on  the  executive  committee  for  a  term  of  three  yean. 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordui,  having  retired  from  tbe  diancellorsbip  of  Leland  Stanford 
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Junior  UniTerntj,  teodovd  his  rangnation  aa  a  tnutee  of  the  Foundatioii,  irfiich  w«a 
aocqited. 

Tlie  fiscal  year  of  the  Foundation  was  changed  as  menticmed  abov& 

The  Presideot  presented  for  discussion  a  statement  of  the  Fundamental  Principles 
of  a  Pension  System  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee,  repre- 
sratatives  of  the  American  Association  of  Univeraity  Profeasora,  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  and  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  wbk 
invited  to  share  in  the  discussion.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  Dean 
Stone  and  Professor  Seligman  of  Columbia  University,  President  Jessup  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  Chancellor  Strong  of  the  University  of  Kansas  presented 
statements  to  the  boatd.  A  request  of  the  American  Association  of  Univeisity  Pm- 
fiasors  for  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Camefpe  Foundation  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  considemtion  and  report. 

It  was  resolved  that,  for  the  information  of  the  trustees,  the  proposed  new  plan 
of  insurance  and  annuities  be  referred  for  study  and  report  to  a  special  commission, 
consisting  of  six  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  two  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  and  one  representative  each  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  the  National  Aasodation  of  State  Universities,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Collies.  Ute  executive  committee  was  empowered  to  pro- 
vide expenses  and  expert  assistance  for  the  commission  and  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  trustees  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission's  report 

The  commission  was  constituted  of  the  following  members:  President  Slocum  of 
Colorado  Collie,  President  Pritchett  of  the  Camcfpe  Foundation,  President  Craw- 
ford of  All^heny  Collc^,  Chancellor  McCormick  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg, 
Sir  William  Peterson,  Pnncipal  of  McGill  University,  and  President  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  Cam^e  Foundation;  Professor  Cook  of  Yak  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  Rietz  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  representing  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors;  President  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, representing  the  Association  of  American  Universities ;  President  Duniway  of  the 
Univeisity  of  Wyoming,  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities; 
and  President  Cowling  of  Carleton  College,  representing  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges.  The  Commission  held  meetings  in  New  York  in  December,  in  Chicago 
in  FetMuary,  and  in  New  York  in  April,  there  being  in  all  eleven  sessims.  Presi- 
dent Slocum  acted  as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foundation  as  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Hall,  Associate  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  pro- 
vided actuarial  information.  On  April  27, 1917,  the  Conmiisrion  unanimously  agreed  . 
upon  a  comprehensive  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  and  recommended  it  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  printed  in  full 
as  an  appendix  to  Part  II  of  this  report 

A  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  on  May  18, 1917,  seventeen  members 
of  the  board  being  present,  the  remainder  explaining  their  inal»lity  to  be  present  and 
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cxpreMing  their  opinion  by  letter  concerning  the  niatten  under  discunion.  The  pco- 
oeedings  of  this  important  meeting  are  given  in  fiiU  in  a  later  section  of  this  rqxnt. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Tbs  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  nine  months.  Full  records  of  these 
meetings  with  detailed  reports  of  the  cunent  finaooes  were  forwarded  to  the  trustees 
,afler  each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowance*  and  pensions  voted  by  the  committee 
during  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  report 

Besides  presenting  t^e  matters  of  business  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  tms- 
tees,  and  reporting  upon  the  progress  of  the  studies  of  tlie  Division  of  Educational 
Enquiry,  the  committee  authorized  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  Number  Four,  concerning 
Medical  Education  in  the  United  States,  the  first  edition  of  which  had  been  exhausted, 
and  appointed  Dr.  William  C.  Bogley,  director  of  the  School  of  Education  (tf  the 
University  of  niinois,  to  make,  during  the  year  1917-18,  a  study  of  curricula  tar  the 
training  of  teachers. 

In  response  to  enquiries  concerning  the  Rules  for  Granting  Allowances  the  com- 
mittee saw  no  teason  for  accepting  for  eligibility  a  smaller  annual  income  for  a  mu- 
nicipal univetmty  than  for  a  state  university ;  ruled  that  the  employment  of  a  retired 
professor  in  a  s^aned  position  by  his  own  institution  is  not  consistent  with  the  re- 
lations of  the  Foundation  to  the  associated  coll^^ ;  and  concerning  retir»nent  after 
service  both  as  instructor  and  professor  ruled  to  use  in  computation  whichever  service 
would  give  the  la^er  allowance. 

In  response  to  enquiries  as  to  whether  professors  or  officers  who  might  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  could  expect  that  their  pennon  ri^ts 
would  be  safeguarded,  t^  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  invfesBors,  associate  professors,  instructors,  or  other  officers  of  accepted 
institutions  eligiUe  to  benefits  of  tiie  Carnegie  Foundation,  who  may  enlist 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  state  or  nation,  or  who  engage  in  industrial  or 
other  enterprises  or  activities  reo^ized  bv  the  Foundation  as  contributory  to 
the  success  or  efficiency  of  such  forces,  shall  have  their  pension  privil^es  kept 
alive  during  the  continuance  of  the  presait  war. 

Tlie  committee  expressed  r^ret  that  the  Foundation  was  unable  to  undertake  vari- 
ous educational  studies  which  it  was  asked  to  make;  namely,  the  request  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  for  a  study  of  the  educational  status  of 
that  institution ;  the  request  of  the  Feda^tion  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the  United 
States  for  s  study  of  the  various  institutions  for  drugless  treating;  and  the  request 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  for  a  study  of  athletic  interests  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 
Thb  following  publications  were  issued  during  the  year: 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  thePrendent  andof  the  Treasurer,  ^7S;M^«f.  1916. 
Including  discusdons  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Insursnce  and  Annuities  for  Col- 
lege Teachers,  with  the  official  action  thereon  of  the  associated  institutions;  discus- 
sions of  public  school,  municipal  service,  industrial,  and  clergy  pension  funds ;  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  Foundation's  studies  of  sgricnltural  education,  engineering  edu- 
cation, legal  education,  and  the  training  of  teachers;  together  with  suggestions  for 
uniibim  ixtllege  entrsnce  certificates. 

Bulletin  Number  Ten.  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  EducaUon,  IWf  paget.  1917. 
A  study  for  the  Foundation,  by  I.  L.  Kandel,  of  the  legislative  history  of  federal  aid 
for  vocational  educatitm,  its  constitutional  and  educational  precedents,  and  its  edn- 
catkmal  consequences;  with  an  introduction  by  the  President  of  the  Foundation. 
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so  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 

preamt  rules  were  in  the  nature  of  contracts.  Hie  great  bodj  of  teachers,  however, 
4iave  been  quite  willing  to  leave  the  determination  of  what  was  reasonable  and  feasi- 
ble in  the  continuation  for  a  long  period  of  the  present  rules  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  responsibility  of  the  tmstees  of  the  Foundation. 

He  second  question — namely,  what  are  the  sound  bases  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  teachers  against  dependenceP — has  been  technically  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
but  the  conclusions  to  which  all  authorities  have  come  have  on  the  «^le  beoi  more 
genexmlly  accepted. 

Tlw  result  of  the  twelve  yean^  work  of  the  Foundation  has  beat  epodnmaking  in 
this  respect.  The  studies  brought  together  from  all  sources  have  demonstrated  that 
the  problem  of  insurance  and  the  problem  of  the  annuity  cannot  be  financially  sepa- 
rated. This  study  has  made  dear  the  fact  that  a  contributory  system  of  annuities  is  the 
only  one  which  society  can  permanently  support,  and  under  which  the  teacher  shall  be 
sure  of  his  protection,  finally,  these  studies  have  made  dear  tiiat  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperation  for  the  common  protection  of  colle^  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland  would  mean  in  a  generation  a  security  for  the  pnrfession 
of  the  teacher,  and  a  solidarity  of  feeling  which  nothing  else  can  bring  about 

While  the  work  of  these  years  has  been  difficult,  while  questions  have  necessarily 
been  raised  which  brought  critidsm  and  alarm,  the  results  of  this  work  have  never- 
thdess  been  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  profession  of  the  teadier  whidi  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  could  possibly  accomplish.  NothingwiU  count  so  roudi  for  the  fliture 
aa  to  bring  about  a  form  of  cooperation  under  which  each  man  who  eaten  the  te«dter*s 
profession  may  be  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  he  and  bis  fiunily  shall  be  pro- 
teded  against  dependence,  and  at  a  cost  within  his  ability  to  pay.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  knowledge  was  not  available  when  the  Foundation  b^an.  The  one  thing 
which  such  an  agency  can  do  is  to  proceed  sincerely  and  courageoudy,  once  the  infor- 
mation is  in  its  hands.  This  is  what  the  Cam^e  Foundation  has  undertaken  to  da  It 
is  encouraging  to  find  from  the  widespread  correspondence  which  comes  to  the  Foun- 
dation that  the  great  body  of  teachers  have  realized  the  efibrt  whidi  has  been  made, 
have  sympathized  with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  have  accepted  in  the  best 
spirit  the  results  to  which  the  studies  have  led. 

The  past  year  of  the  Foundation — marking  as  it  does  the  acceptance  of  the  fiinda- 
mental  principles  worked  out  in  the  ten  yean  past,  committing  the  Foundation  defi- 
nitdy  to  the  prindples  of  the  contributory  pension,  to  a  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities 
which  mutually  support  each  other,  and  to  an  organization  open  to  the  great  body 
of  college  teachers  of  the  whole  continent — is  the  culmination  of  twdve  years  of 
work,  begun  with  the  best  intentions  and  with  the  highest  desires  to  serve  the  teaching 
body,  but  resting  in  the  end  upon  conclusions  quite  different  ftom  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  work  started.  In  this  day  of  world  trial  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has 
sought  to  deal  sincerdy  both  with  its  obligations  and  its  mistakes. 
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THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 
A  IXPORT  Upon  the  pn^moed  plan  of  insuranoe  and  annuities  was  made  hj  a  com- 
miffiioa  appointed  by  th«  trustees  of  the  Camegie  Foundation  at  its  meeting  on  No- 
vember Ifi,  1916.  This  commission  iras  intended  to  include  the  Tuious  groups  more 
directly  interested  in  the  question  of  insurance  and  pensions  for  teachers. 

Ute  r^Mrt  of  this  commisaon  is  printed  as  an  fq>peDdiz  to  this  paper.  Tbe  char- 
acter of  its  work  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  was  kd  will  best  be  understood  by 
ao  examination  of  the  report  itself.  The  two  members  of  the  commission  who  repie- 
sented  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  were  aJso  members  of  tbe 
pension  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  Mr.  Sam- 
ud  S.  Hall,  associate  actuaiy  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  served  as  actu- 
arial expert  for  this  commission. 

The  various  sessions  of  the  commission  held  in  New  York  and  Chicago  between 
December  27, 1916,  and  April  27, 1917,  involved  most  frank  and  detailed  discusriona 
of  tbe  questions  involved  in  tbe  institution  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  insurance  and 
annuities  for  colk^  teachers.  The  conclusions  of  this  commission  led  to  the  follow- 
ing important  results:  1.  The  commission  unanimously  recommended  certain  funda- 
mental principles  as  necessaiy  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  any  system 
of  pensions.  2.  Hk  commission  recommended  unanimously  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining insurance  with  old  age  annuities' for  men  who,  like  college  teachers,  must  live 
upon  a  fixed  salary.  8.  The  commission  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  these  objects  the  formation  of  a  teachers  insurance  and  annuity  ossociatitm,  era- 
ducted  unda*  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of^ng  insurance  and  annuities 
upon  the  basis  of  actual  cost.  4.  The  commission  recommended  that  the  operation  <^ 
this  association  would  be  most  effectively  carried  out  as  a  stock  company,  but  sug- 
gested that  the  ownership  of  such  stock  should  ultimately  be  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  tbe  association;  said  trustees  to  be  representative  of  the  policy-holders  themselves. 

Hese  results  are  of  enormous  interest  to  teachers  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  pUce,  the  studies  of  this  commission  dealt  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved.  It  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  individual  teacher,  whether  be  is  to 
receive  a  pension  from  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  or  not;  but  it  is  enormously  man 
important  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  to  decide  what  are  the  permanent  and  sound 
principles  upon  which  insurance  and  annuities  should  be  based,  and  then  to  set  tn 
operation  the  machinery  for  sudi  a  system.  This  commission  addressed  itself  squardy 
to  these  lai^erproblems.  It  hod  the  advantage  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  digested 
from  all  the  sources  arising  out  of  the  experience  of  other  countries. 

In  tbe  second  place,  this  commission,  while  having  no  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  asristance  could  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  present  funds  of  the  Foun- 
dation, expressed  tbe  opinion  that  the  extension  to  all  teachera  at  present  in  the  asso- 
ciated institutions  of  the  privil^e  of  continuing  in  the  present  system  would  com- 
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[detelymeet  all  tbeir  msonabte  expectatacKu.  Theoonmuasionat  the  same  time  urged 
the  tnutees  of  the  Foundation  to  give  all  posrible  consideration  to  the  needs  of  older 
teachers  in  institationa  not  now  associated  with  the  Fouttdation. 

Ihe  commission  dealt  as  completely  and  explicitly  with  the  questions  ioTolved  as 
could  be  done  without  going  into  the  minute  problems  of  organization  and  adnun> 
istration.  Its  report  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  years  a  pester  of  great  value.  In  no 
other  publication  have  the  essential  interests  of  the  collc^  teacher,  so  &r  as  they  are 
involved  in  insurance  and  annuities,  be^i  so  clearly  and  so  ezplidtly  set  fcath. 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 
Wmui  the  report  of  this  commission,  read  in  its  entirety,  sets  forth  its  cooclusionB 
with  respect  to  these  fundamental  questions,  the  matters  involved  are  of  such  impor- 
tance and  their  determination  will  have  such  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  educational 
and  social  progress  of  our  country,  that  it  is  worth  while,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, to  bring  together  in  concise  form  those  fundamental  conclusions  to  which  this 
commission  with  its  expert  advisers  was  led. 

I 
The  commission  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  in  clear  terms,  the  fact  that  both  insur- 
ance systems  and  pension  systems  were  devised  to  protect  the  participants  against 
dependence, — insurance  to  protect  the  family  of  the  participant  against  dependence 
due  to  his  premature  death;  the  old  age  pension  to  protect  the  individual,  or  the 
individual  and  his  family,  against  the  dependence  due  to  old  age.  Iliis  protection 
against  dependence  is  the  sole  Intimate  purpose  of  either  life  insurance  or  pensions, 

n 

Insurance  against  risk  of  premature  death  for  the  bmefit  of  dependents  is  needed 
during  the  active,  productive  period  of  life,  lasting  perhaps  to  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
A  pension,  or  what  is  better  termed  an  old  age  annuity,  is  needed  as  a  protection 
against  dependence  after  the  active  period  of  life.  Insurance  during  the  productive 
period  naturally  therefore  articulates  with  an  old  age  annuity,  and  the  two  together 
form  the  most  complete  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  economical  protection  against 
dependence. 

in 

Ihe  obligation  to  provide  a  certain  measure  of  protection  for  those  depending  upon 
him  is  solely  an  obligation  of  the  individuaL  An  employer,  whether  a  corporation 
or  an  individual,  cannot  concern  himself  as  to  the  dependents  whom  an  individual 
employed  by  him  may  support.  The  obligation  to  secure  protection  from  dependence 
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in  old  age  likewiBe  rests  first  upon  the  individual,  but  the  aa^ojei  haaadirect  inter- 
est in  providing  a  ^stem  under  vhidi  employees  may  retire  upon  an  equitable  basis 
when  their  working  capacity  diminishes,  llie  payment  for  insurance  is  therefore  an 
individual  obligation;  the  paymentof  the  cost  of  old  age  annuities  is  a  joint  obliga- 
tion of  employe  and  employee,  and  the  cost  should  be  borne  jointly. 

IV 

Certain  actuarial  and  financial  principles  must  be  observed  in  order  that  any  plan 
offering  insurance  and  annuities  shall  be  sound.  In  actuarial  terms  a  pension  is  simply 
a  deferred  annuity  upon  the  life  of  one  or  more  individuals. 

Whether  the  individual  participate  in  insurance  or  in  a  deferred  annuity,  he  can 
be  !<ecure  only  when  the  relation  is  contractual.  In  order  to  give  a  contract,  one  con- 
dition is  indispensable — there  must  be  set  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessaiy 
with  its  accumulated  interest  to  provide  the  insurance  or  the  annuity  contracted  for. 
On  no  other  condition  can  the  participant  in  an  insurance  or  an  annuity  contract  be 
assured  that  the  insurance  policy  will  be  paid  to  his  dependents,  or  that  the  annuity 
will  be  ready  for  him  at  the  age  agreed  upon. 

An  insurance  and  annuity  system  conducted  upon  the  actuarial  basis  of  setting 
aside  year  by  year  the  necessary  reserve  is  the  only  form  of  relief  whose  cost  can  be 
accurately  estimated  in  advance.  A  teacher  banning  payments  for  insurance  and 
annuity  upon  his  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  can  protect  his  family  by 
insurance  and  himself  against  old  age  dependence  at  a  cost  well  within  his  ability 
to  pay. 

To  attain  its  full  purpose  participation  in  an  annuity  system  to  the  extent  of  on 
agreed  minimum  should  form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service  or  employment 
whose  members  are  codperating  in  an  insurance  or  annuity  plan. 

V 

A  definite  form  of  organization  called  The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
recommended  by  this  commission  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  with  respect  to  security, 
permanence,  and  economy  under  which  men  upon  modest  salary  may  secure  the  high- 
est returns.  The  commission  expressed  its  conviction  that  sodety  does  its  best  for  the 
individual  when  it  provides  the  machinery  by  which  he  may  obtain  needed  protection 
for  himself  and  his  dependents  at  a  cost  within  his  reasonable  ability  to  pay. 
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Fos  more  than  two  yean  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  had  before 
them  the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of  their  pension  system,  and  the  considexM- 
tioD  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  permanent  and  adequate  protectitHi  for  college 
teachers.  During  these  two  years  the  trustees  have  sought  the  advice  of  actuaries, 
publicists,  teachers,  and,  in  particular,  have  invited  the  cooperation  and  discussion 
of  representative  bodies  assumed  to  be  interested  in  this  problem.  "He  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and  the  Association  of  American  Coll^ea 
were  formally  invited  to  discuss  these  problems,  and  to  express  tbeir  opinions  to  the 
trustees.  Correspondettce  has  been  had  directly  with  between  five  and  six  thousand 
teachers.  So  that  when  the  trustees  met  in  a  special  meeting  on  May  1^  1917,  the; 
had  before  them  not  only  these  various  reports,  but  the  digested  opinions  of  collie 
teachers  gathered  during  the  two-year  intervaL 

In  addition  there  was  placed  before  the  trustees  at  this  meeting  the  most  complete 
actuarial  estimates  possible  to  be  made  concerning  the  load  which  would  be  entailed 
in  the  future  in  poying  under  the  present  rules  the  pensions  of  the  body  of  teadiers 
now  in  the  associated  colleges.  It  was  in  the  light  of  these  two  years  of  discusnon, 
and  with  all  of  the  information  here  referred  to,  that  the  trustees  proceeded  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May  to  decide  upon  the  future  form  of  pension  system  best  suited  fot 
the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoimdland,  as  indicated  by  all 
of  this  evidence. 

niie  information  as  to  the  load  which  will  devolve  in  the  next  half  century  firom 
the  teachers  in  the  associated  colleges  if  the  present  rules  remain  unchanged  was  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  commission  just  alluded  to.  The  statistical  information  upon 
which  these  estimates  rest  was  presented  to  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  May,  both 
in  tabular  and  in  graphic  form.  This  information  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the 
following  terms. 

On  April  1, 1917,  there  were  in  the  associated  colleges  and  universities  some  6600 
teachers,  including  professors  and  instructors.  The  distribution  of  these  teachers  as  to 
age  is  Aown  in  the  following  table: 
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NoMBBs  or  Tbacheis  at  Associated  iMBrmnioNs  Apul  1, 1917 


llie  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  teatdting  body  of  these  serenty-three  in- 
stitutions in  five  yean  are  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  same  institutionB 
■ix  years  before,  and  are  exhitnted  in  the  following  table: 
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Hiese  changes  are  strikingly  shown  to  the  eye  in  the  diagnm  on  page  ST. 

This  diagram  it  most  iUuminating,  as  showing  the  rapid  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  pentninel  of  American  univeraties  and  colleges.  The  eye  will  catch  at  once  an 
impression  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors  that  has  come 
about  in  the  last  few  years.  This  comparison  furnishes  also  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  what  the  actuaries  call  the*'rate  of  separation,"  as  a  factor  which  enters 
directly  into  any  estimate  of  possible  load  for  the  future. 

A  third  table,  between  pages  28  and  S9,  shows  the  salary  budget  of  this  great  group 
of  teachers,  and  gives  also  the  relation  of  salary  to  age.  These  statistics  an  of  enormous 
interest,  and  they  will  be  discussed  from  other  points  of  view  at  another  time.  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  show  the  typical  relation  of  age  to  salary  in  the  associated 
collies  and  universities. 

If,  DOW,  we  assume  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  as  shown  in  the  first 
table,  and  the  ages  and  rate  of  pay  as  exhibited  in  the  subsequent  table,  and  assume 
also  a  fate  of  separaHon  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  comparison  of  June,  1911,  and 
1917,  the  6600  teach^v  now  in  these  institutions  would  develop  a  load  for  the  future 
^proximately  as  follows :  For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  cost  of  the  pensions  and 
the  pension  load  would  rise  steadily — after  which  it  would  gradually  decline  toward 
the  minimum,  but  would  not  cease  a]t(^;ether  for  a  period  of  approximately  seventy- 
five  jrears.  For  tlie  next  forty-five  yean  the  total  cost  of  theae  pensions  would  amount 
to  apiHxiximately  969,000,000.  Assuming  that  the  income  of  the  Foundati<m  for  the 
purposes  of  pension  payments  is  approximately  $760,000  a  year,  this  income  would 
furnish  in  forty-five  years  approximately  $34,000,000  of  this  sum,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
some  S87,000,000  to  be  met  elsewhere. 

This  figure  riiows  that  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coming  fifty  years  the  load  upon 
the  Foundation  arising  from  a  continuation  of  the  present  rules  and  the  application 
of  these  benefits  to  all  touJiers  now  in  these  institutions  would  exceed  the  present 
income  of  the  Foundation. 

With  all  this  information  in  their  hands  the  trustees  at  the  meeting  in  May,  1917, 
with  the  greatest  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  trust,  and  in  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  work  out  their  great  problem  to  the  best  interest  of  the  teachers  of  the  three 
English-speaking  countries  of  North  America,  by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present, 
came  to  tin  following  conclusions: 

Voted:  Tliat  the  trustees  of  the  Cam^ie  Foundation  approve  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  teacher^  pension  system  as  defined  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities,  that  is  to  say,  a  pension  system 
for  college  teachers  which  shall  include  the  principle  of  the  contributory  pen- 
sion, of  cooperation  between  the  teadier  and  the  collie,  and  of  the  creation  of 
a  reserve  for  each  pension. 

Tlat  actitHi  marks  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  discussion.  In  taking  this  action 
the  trustees  have  given  their  adherence  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  a  pensitm 
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tjrstem  whidi  have  been  recognized  by  tbe  highest  authority  to  be  sound.  TIk  action 
marka,  aAer  these  years  of  deliberation,  the  most  important  and  significant  step  which 
such  a  body  of  men  could  take. 

In  the  sectHid  place,  the  trustees  passed  the  foUowiog  vote: 

YoUd:  ThiA  the  trustees  approve  the  combination  of  insurance  and  annuify  bene- 
fits as  proposed  by  this  CommisBion  and  the  proposed  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  as  outlined  in  this  report,  as  the  practical  and  effective 
method  of  providing  insurance  and  pension  benefits  for  college  teachers. 

By  this  action  the  trustees  approve  the  plan  of  combination  of  insurance  and 
annuity  as  proposed  by  the  commission,  and  accept  the  general  plan  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  decision  also  is  one  reached  aAer  yean  of  reflection, 
and  accepted  by  the  trustees  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
all  authorities  who  have  gone  carefully  into  the  problem  of  insurance  and  of  old 
age  annuities  in  the  case  of  men  living  upon  moderate,  fixed  salaries,  such  as  coUc^ 
teachers  receive. 

There  remained  a  third  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion, which  entailed  a  long  and  earnest  discussion,  namely,  the  questitm,  what  would 
be  a  &ir  and  just  action  of  the  Foundation  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  {wesent  sys- 
tem of  pensions  is  concerned  in  the  associated  institutionsP  This  obligation  the  trus- 
tees r^ard  as  their  first  duty,  but  a  wide  range  of  o|rinion  has  been  expressed,  not  only 
in  the  reports  made  to  the  Foundation  by  the  various  commissions,  but  by  the  teadiers 
themselves,  as  to  how  long  the  present  rules  shall  be  maintMned  without  change,  and 
as  to  whether  they  should  apply  to  the  younger  men  on  the  hst  of  iostructon,  to  whom 
the  privileges  of  tbe  new  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  are  open.  Ihe  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  have  also  to  consider  another  question, — what  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able assistance  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  request  from  the  Cam^e  Corporation 
in  carrying  out  the  present  rules  and  what  is  a  reasonable  request  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  older  teachers  not  now  associated  with  the  Foundation  ? 

These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer.  They  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion, and  one  which  brought  out  tbe  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  trustees,  both 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  founder  of  these  institutions,  who  has  made  possible  the 
formation  of  an  agency  for  providing  insurance  and  annuities  for  coUq^  teachen. 

In  making  and  announcing  the  present  rules,  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion took  pains  not  to  bind  themselves  by  promises  which  they  might  be  unaUe  to 
fulfil.  In  connection  with  their  original  announcement,  and  as  part  of  the  same  memo- 
randum, they  explicitly  reserved  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  rules  of  retire- 
ment as  experience  may  indicate  as  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teach-  , 
eis.  lUs  right  has  been  twice  exercised :  once  in  the  year  1908,  by  the  extoirion  of 
the  privil^[es  of  the  Foundation  to  instructors  and  to  widows,  and  again  in  I9I0  by 
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the  eUminatum  of  a  service  penaioD.  These  &cts  were  fUllj  known  to  the  teacbers  in 
asnciated  institutioiu.  But  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to  meet  ereiy  ex- 
pectation that  had  been  created,  whether  fiillyjustified  or  not,  and  so  seiiouB  was  their 
reluctance  to  curtail  privil^es  which  had  been  mistakenly  rq;arded  as  promises,  tfa&t 
after  full  deliberation  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  decided  to  ask  the  aid  t^  the 
Cam^e  CorporatioB  in  carrying  out  the  present  rulesupon  the  exact  terms  suggested 
by  the  commission — even  tho  tb^  knew  that  the  demands  nutde  upon  the  trustees  of 
the  Cam^e  Corporation  were  so  great  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  this  request 
could  be  granted  in  its  entirety.  This  request,  forwarded  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1917,  was  conveyed  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Voted:  That  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  be  asked  to  cooperate  with 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  carrymg  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  the  following  matters: 

(1)  By  enabling  the  Foundation  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  teachers  in  the  asso- 
ciated coll^^  and  universities  prior  to  the  aeventeentfa  of  November,  1915.  This 
wiU  involve  a  large  but  limited  liability  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  the 
extent  of  which  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  actuarial  reports  whidi  accom- 
pany this  record; 

(2)  By  enabling  the  Foundation  to  tSmcA  some  assistance  during  the  transition 
period  of  the  next  twenty  years  toward  the  retiring  allowances  of  old  teadiere  in 
mstitutions  which  are  not  now,  but  may  later  be,  associated  with  the  Founda- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  Foundation  is  devoting  the  income  of  rocne  than 
$2,000,000  of  its  endowment  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers  not  in  the 
associated  institutions. 

(8)  By  supplying  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Anociation.  The  sum  necessary  to  establish  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  is  $1,000,000, 

The  effect  of  these  resolutions  was  to  refer  to  the  Cam^e  Corporation  of  New 
York  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  willing  and  able  to  codpa«te  with  the 
Foundation  in  carrying  out  these  provisions.* 

'  In  repiT  to  Uicae  naolatiatii.  the  tnutae*  of  the  CanMmtlon  ■nnrered.  Id  Norember  lut  that  ther  hxl  irf nn  earn- 
est ttadr  to  the  rajaeetB  of  the  Fonndatioo ;  ther  aipreMed  tlieir  appradatloD  of  Uw  dlncalt  qaeatloni  wltli  which 
the  tnuteca  of  the  faoDdation  hBTc  had  to  deal,  and  Indicated  tbelr  deaire  to  aid  toward  a  wlae  and  fiut  nlatirai 
of  lla  proMema.  la  axtandlnafach  an.  bowenr,  tha  tnwtMaof  the  CorponUoa  stated  that  ther  won  oiillaed  to 
take  Into  account  not  alone  the  eipectatlona  of  the  PooDdatlon.  bat  the  needa  of  other  canaea  ai  well ;  that  ai  a 
Mood  pflDclirie  ftr  their  inldaiKe  tber  molt  aMODM  tliat  ndi  oHiSatlaii*  a*  the  Corponttsa  nodertakaa,  whether 
on  behalf  of  the  Inatitnttonibearins  Mt-  Camecle'a  name  or  for  other  aconcle*.  tball  be  detenninate.  The  prcamt 
traateeaortheCoTpantlandldnattMUaitlfted  In  mortfavUia  aoT  larfe  part  of  Ita  IDCMDC  ftar  ao  Inddnite  dbb>- 
ber  of  T«ara.  In  the  lifht  of  theae  teneral  piinciplea,  the  tnutsea  of  the  Corporation  itated  that  aneh  aid  a*  thcr 
cooM  extend  in  enablinc  the  Foundation  to  folfll  the  expectatiana  of  teacher*  mnat  be  expreaaed  In  teima  whkh 
are  definite,  both  a«  to  ■nunnt  and  aa  to  doratiou.  Bearins  in  mind  tbeae  ilmltatlona,  the  traatoea  of  tba  CortioiB- 
tioD  haTo  asreed  to  aoivlir,  in  an>wcr  to  the  reqaest  of  the  Poondatlon.  thirteen  million*  of  dollan.  of  which  one 
milUoa  la  to  pcorUa  cairital  and  anridna  t«r  theTeaidker*  Inraranoe  and  Aonnltit  AaaodatloB.  onemilliotiiatoba 
derotod  to  the  aaaistasce  of  toachen  and  colleiea  not  now  aHoclated  with  the  Foaodatlon.  while  cleren  milUoiu 
aball  (o  to  tbe  Croatian  of  a  reaerre  ander  the  foliowlni  condltiona: 

I.  The  PMnidatlan  IbM  betin  at  oooe  tba  accnmnlatlon  of  a  reaem  fond  tar  the  ilqnldatlon  of  pendon  oUliatlcna 
to  accnie  tram  teacben  in  the  aaaociatad  InaUtatlaD*.  Into  thia  reserre  fond  the  PoaDdaUoo  shall  place  Iti  prea- 
eBtanrptaaaaMonUnc  to  apprmdmaMr  one  ndllioD  dollar*.  To  thlanoerre  fluid  the  Ctrporatlon  riiall  cootrilnte 
tU)00.<)00  par  Tslne  of  bondi.  anr  deftrred  paitaenta  at  the  conTonience  of  the  Conxaatlon  to  lie  made  ai  of  Jan  a- 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION 

Trb  creation  of  an  agency  to  deal  vith  insurance  and  annuities  for  teachers  which  shall 
be  at  once  enduring,  feasible,  and  within  the  reach  of  men  living  upon  small  salaries 
is  a  problem  of  importance.  The  commission  has  recommended  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  have  accepted  a  form  of  association  described  in  the  report  of  the 
ctHnmission,  and  baaed  upon  the  recommendations  of  competent  authorities. 

Underlying  the  notion  of  organization  as  here  represented  are  the  following  im- 
portant principles,  the  recognition  of  whidi  impelled  the  commissioQ  to  accept  this 
form  of  insurance  and  annuity  organization.  First,  insurance  in  its  Intimate  form  ti 
a  necessary  complement  to  deferred  annuities,  and  these  forma  of  aasurance  mutually 
support  each  other,  and  therefore  should  be  conducted  by  the  same  agency.  Secondly, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  some  state,  subject  to  inspection  of  the  in- 
surance department  as  to  its  reserves,  its  policies,  and  its  methods  of  business,  affiirds 
the  greatest  d^;ree  of  protection  to  the  holder  of  an  insurance  or  an  annuity  policy. 
In  the  third  place,  such  a  company,  founded  upon  sound  economic  and  financial  prin- 
ciples, ofiers  the  greatest  return  to  the  individual,  while  at  the  same  time  it  brings 
together  the  whole  body  of  teachers  into  a  group  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  to  these 
teachers  the  benefit  arising  out  of  their  cooperation.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary principle  of  such  a  plan  that  whatever  organization  is  adopted  should  represent 
primarily  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  and  shall  be  subject  to  their  scrutiny 
and  oversight. 

These  principles  are  universally  accepted  to-day.  It  ia  not  entirely  clear,  however, 
how  an  insurance  agency  shall  be  o^anized  in  order  to  give  full  efiect  to  them.  The 
attempt  to  do  this  has  occupied  the  attention  of  legislators,  publicists,  and  authori- 
ties on  insurance  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

The  commission  which  reported  upon  this  plan  reconunended  that  the  organiza- 

UTl<  ma  wiUi  iDtarastat  fboT  per  omL  Thli  rewn«  (■  to  b*  placed  In  a  vectel  accoant  br  Um  FomMbtioo,  aad 
tbe  iDcome  fnm  it  added  to  tbe  reoem  from  rear  to  year  Air  *  period  of  Ua  ycara. 

a  Tbe  Cwpwatlaa  iball  par  Into  tbe  tnamrr  of  tb*  FymDdatlon  tor  the  Mnie  period  of  tao  nan  lH><>.«>0  wtowJIr, 
■ttlM  convenience  of  the  CaToratioii.Tlie  entire  annnal  incoOH  of  tbe  FootxlBtion  not  reaalral  la  tbejodsmant 
of  tbe  tnwiee*  for  tbe  parnMDt  of  penakmi  1*  to  be  carried  at  tbe  end  of  each  rear  to  tbe  r—rre  food. 

a  Tbe  reaerre  thai  created  iball  be  aTailable  at  the  end  often  jmn  for  tbe  dUcbarxeof  tlieobUfBtlonaaf  tbe 
FMudatlan  u  tber  may  accnie  tbereatter.  Sboald  the  experience  of  tbe  neit  Bttaen  rean  pntTe  that  lome  tar- 
theradiiMtinentian>rBaMrTat  the  pertod  of  maximum  load.  tbirtTwrabenee.  tbe  r«ipooilbllH|r|hriiichadiuat- 
Dwnt  retti  with  tbe  Foandatlon.  Sbonld  Uia  reaerre  prore  greater  than  la  demanded  for  tbta  parpoae,  tbe  reaid- 
anD  ibaU  b«  added  to  the  penaanent  endowMent  of  tbe  PDoodatka  to  t»  mad  for  It*  cOTporate  patpgaee. 
Hi  l«  tenerona  addition  totlie  reeoaraaof  the  Foandatian  will  proride.  at  tbe  end  of  ten  yean,  aUrBereaem, 

availatde.  principal  and  Inlereat,  tar  tbe  parment  of  penaloni.  Thla  reaerre.  tocether  with  tbe  iDconie  of  tbe  Ptnin- 

datton.  wtU  enable  tbe  tnutoM  to  expend  duiDC  tbe  next  tbrtr-STe  yean  in  meettnc  the  eipectatlrau  of  tbe  teacb- 

era  In  tbe  aMOclated  Inatltntlone  orer  flfty  minioiu  of  dollan. 

m  li  not  aattdont  toearrronl  tbe  preaent  relea  witbost  ame  participation  on  tbe  part  of  yoanm' 
■"■'  ' 'AtbiijolntarruiiRineDt,  tbetnuteeaof  tbeCorporatJoaattBched  thetollow. 


"Tbe  tmateea  of  tbe  Carnegie  Foondatlon  (ball  now  and  beteafter,  ftcm  ttme  to  Ume  aa  mar  pnm  m 
reriw  tbeir  rolea  ao  that  tbe  penalooi  prorlded  for  ihall  npt  exceed  the  flnancial  reaooraa  of  tbe  FMindatloii." 

Tbedetermlnatiooof  that  participation  and  the  rcTltlon  of  tbe  nilea  Id  ac  '  ~' — * 

CoiponiUia  i*  now  the  Brat  duty  of  the  truteoL 
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tion  and  c^Kration  of  the  propoaed  anocutioD  would  be  mort  efiective  if  carried  out 
as  a  stock  company,  but  recommeuded  also  that  the  ownership  of  the  stock  be  ttana- 
ferred  to  tlte  trustees  of  the  Association,  after  theae  had  beeo  chosen  in  a  Hp«ign«.tfH 
manner  intended  to  represent  the  policy-holders. 

This  reoommendation  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  commission,  and  the 
action  was  necessarily  taken  without  legal  advice,  or  without  full  considexatiiin  by 
insurance  experts.  The  examination  to  which  it  was  subsequently  submitted  makes 
dear  the  &ct  that  this  exact  form  of  organization  would  not  only  be  extremdy  cum- 
bersome legally,  but  that  it  would  probably  fail  to  cany  out  the  intention  of  the  oom- 
misaitm  to  make  the  interest  of  the  policy-holders  the  primary  object  of  the  aasociatioo. 

In  attempting  to  make  dear  the  reascms  for  a  somewhat  different  organization  whidk 
shall  cany  out  the  spirit  of  the  propoaala  made  by  this  commission,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  elementary  principles  of  life  insurance  and  to  the  experience  of  the 
world  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  insurance  busineaa.  Teachers  naturally  ask. 
Why  not  make  use  of  the  serrioes  of  existing  companies?  The  superannuation  sjrstan 
of  the  Federated  Universities  of  Gnat  Britain  has  arranged  for  insurance  and  aima- 
ities  thru  existing  companies;  why  should  not  the  same  arrangement  be  made  for 
teadiers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  P  Why  are  certain  forma  trf' policy  proposed 
as  e^iecaally  suited  to  teachers? 

It  is  of  course  imposrible  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  a  Aiture  pcdicy-hokler  may 
ask,  hut  the  fundamental  reasons  for  establishing  this  new  agmcy  and  the  reasons  for 
choosing  the  propoaed  form  of  organization  can  be  set  forth  in  a  few  wnrds. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  FORM  OF  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 
LiFK  insurance^  as  now  established  and  practised  is  the  work  of  the  runeteentii  em- 
tniy.  It  fnma  perht^is  the  most  universal  method  of  soda!  cooperation. 

The  rimplest  conception  of  insuraiKe  would  be  rejHesented  by  a  group  of  pecaooSf 
eadi  nn^y  in  danger  of  some  loss  whose  time  of  ha^^miing  cannot  be  foretold.  Hiis 
group  agrees  to  cooperate,  so  that  when  sudi  loss  occurv  to  an  individual  it  shall  be 
bcnne  l^  alL  Insurance  is  at  once  instituted  when  the  liability  of  loss  is  recognized 
as  common  to  all  members  of  a  given  group,  and  a  form  of  cooperation  has  been 
estaUisbed  to  meet  the  loss  when  it  comes,  from  a  oommon  fund. 

Moat  men  living  under  dvtliaed  conditions  ai«  confronted  with  two  classes  of 
risks  whidi  remain  outside  of  possible  calculation,  and  whose  occurrence  may  deprive 
the  individnal  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  or  may  subject  his  funily  to  a  humili- 
ating dependence.  Hiese  two  classes  of  risks  are — damage  to  proper^  by  fire,  storm, 
or  other  misfortune  whose  occurrence  caimot  be  antidpated,  and  premature  death. 
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It  IB  with  tliifl  last  risk  that  life  iiuurance  and  life  iDnirance  organisatioa  i*  ctm- 
cemed. 

Every  useful  life  bw  a  certain  ecoDomic  value,  altho  it  is  not  always  clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  economic  value  of  a  human  life  diminishes  as  age  increases.  Thus,  a 
teacher  at  forty,  earning  SSOOO  a  year  in  salary,  represents  for  the  moment  a  capital 
investment  of  {^proximately  t60,000.  No  wisdom  of  man,  however,  can  predict  hov 
long  the  economic  value  of  this  life  will  continue.  Men  assume  that  it  will  last  until 
a  competence  has  been  earned,  or  until  children  have  grown  up.  In  that  expectatitm 
th^  marry  and  have  families;  but  a  considerable  fooportion  of  such  men  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  for  the  future,  they  are  sure  to  leave 
their  children  dependent  before  they  have  come  to  the  age  of  self-support.  If  the  eco- 
ncxnic  loss  due  to  premature  death  &Ils  on  these  &milies  alone,  they  will  be  mined. 
If  the  losses  are  distributed  over  a  large  group  of  fiunilies,  they  will  be  comparatively 
little  felt.  To  anticipate  this  loss  and  to  cooperate  in  some  plan  for  meeting  the 
loss,  is  hfe  insurance  in  its  simplest  terms.  In  order  that  it  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  there  are  necessary  two  things:  (1)  fore«(^t  cm  the  part  of  the  individual; 
{X)  an  efiective  organization  which  he  may  join  for  common  protection  of  himself  and 
others.  To  develop  these  two  things — foresight  in  the  individual  and  an  e^ctive 
organisation  in  which  he  may  join — constitutes  the  function  of  life  insurance 

There  is  a  widespread  beli^  that  the  fulfilment  of  an  insurance  contract  represents 
an  increase  of  wealth.  TIub  is  entirely  untrue.  If  agroup  of  men,  however  large  or  small, 
insure  themselves  against  accident,  whether  of  propoiiy  or  of  life,  and  whether  the 
acddent  occur  or  not,  the  group  will  be  the  poorer  by  the  cost  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  cooperation.  In  the  fulfilment  of  a  hfie  insurance  contract  no  money  has  been 
earned  by  the  company,  lliere  has  been  merely  a  redistribution  of  the  money  of 
the  persons  in  the  group,  and  all  are  poorerby  the  cost  of  the  machinery  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  cooperation.  There  is  no  increase  of  wealth  in  any  form  of  insurance. 

It  is  still  more  important  to  realize  that  the  great  contribution  of  insurance  to 
civiliiation  has  not  been  by  adding  to  wealth,  but  by  its  contribution  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  who  make  up  society.  It  has  done  this  because  it  substitutes 
foresight  for  hazard,  confidence  for  apprehension,  unselfish  reckoning  with  the  future 
in  place  of  a  gamble  with  chance,  personal  thrift  in  place  of  neglect,  and  personal 
and  family  independence  in  place  of  dependence.  These  are  the  very  forces  of  char- 
acter upon  which  civilizatitm  stands,  and  it  is  in  the  development  of  these  qualities 
that  life  insurance  has  rendered  its  great  service^ 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  AS  A  BUSINESS 
Whilk  a  conoeptimi  of  insunmce  has  been  present  in  the  business  world  for  many  cm- 
turies,  the  actual  bosineaa  of  insurance  agaiiut  riok,  whether  to  life  or  property,  could 
not  be  entered  upon  with  safety  until  scune  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  risk  and  hence  of  the  fair  cost  for  underwriting  it. 

For  life  insurance  the  first  scientific  efibrt  to  calculate  the  liak  was  made  by  the 
astronomer  Halley  Id  hia  work  pubUshed  in  169S,  entitled  "  The  Degree  of  Mortali^ 
of  Mankind."  His  table  was  full  of  errors,  but  it  was  based  upon  sound  principles  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  actuarial  tables  of  our  day.  The  life  insurance  oompooiea 
are  still  engaged  in  working  over  the  figures  of  mortality,  but  the  taUes  of  to-day 
eshibit  the  expectation  of  human  hfe  at  each  age  with  sufficient  accurate  for  practical 
business  purposes. 

As  the  notion  of  insurance  spread  in  Uie  cirilised  world  three  theories  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  life  insurance  developed :  first,  the  socialistic  theoiy  that  insur- 
ance is  properly  a  branch  of  government  (very  early  in  the  histi^  of  insurance  it  was 
pn^Kised  that  thegovemment  insure  all  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  London^a  ha>- 
ard  which  at  the  present  moment  would  present  some  uncertainties) ;  second,  either  an 
individual  or  a  proprietary  organization  oaring  to  underwrite  the  risk  of  life  or  prop- 
erty at  specific  rates ;  third,  a  mutual  insurance  association,  in  which  a  group  of  men 
came  together,  and  paid  assesemmts,  agreeing  to  bear  in  common  the  losses  whicii 
might  remit  either  to  property  or  to  life,  as  the  case  mig^t  be.  In  England  and  Amer- 
ica the  notion  of  governmental  insurance  was  soon  ^ven  up,  but  the  stock  company 
system  and  the  mutual  system  continue  to  the  present  day. 

One  marked  change  has  taken  place.  IndividiuJ  underwrites  gradually  gave  place 
to  corporations,  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  the  life  of  the  coiporation  is  indeter- 
minate; in  the  second  place,  a  considerable  number  of  risks  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  create  a  safe  businem.  This  required  large  coital,  sudi  as  could  be  got  together 
only  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  men.  The  corporation,  therefore,  in  some 
form  or  other  has  gradually  superseded  almost  all  other  agencies  in  the  business  of 
insurance.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  America,  where  during  the  last  fif^ 
years  many  benevolent  assessment  organizations,  offering  insurance  at  (^[^>roximate 
cost,  arose.  Such  organizations,  if  they  could  be  maintained  as  planned,  could  offer 
insurance  at  very  cheap  rates,  llie  lack  of  capital  to  meet  eineigenciea,  the  fiuluie 
of  members  to  pay  assessments,  together  with  loose  business  methods,  have  gradu- 
ally weeded  out  these  oif;anizations,  so  that  but  few  remain.  The  buBinesa  of  life 
insurance  to-day  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  especially  organized  to 
do  the  business  of  insurance,  and  provided  with  abundant  capital  to  furnish  securi^. 
These  organizations  are  now  so  closely  scrutinized  by  the  departments  c^  insurance 
of  the  various  states  that  the  security  of  the  individual  contract  is  protected  as  never 
before. 
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The  actual  busmess  of  a  life  insurance  corporatioa  reata  upon  weU-knom  natural 
laws,  BO  that  the  organization  of  its  business  ia  in  theory  extremely  simple. 

The  cost  of  the  life  risk  at  any  age  is  definitely  fixed.  Upon  this  basic  cost  the  insur- 
anoe  company  unposes  irtiat  is  odled  "the  load," — a  charge  intended  to  cover  all 
cost  of  operation  and  to  protect  the  aBSodation  against  unusual  contingencies.  It  is 
the  amount  of  the  loading  imposed  and  the  handling  of  the  money  thus  obtained 
from  the  polity-holders  that  make  the  differences  between  excessive  and  reasonable 
cost  of  insurance. 

A  life  insurance  association,  whether  a  stock  company  or  a  mutual  company,  when 
it  comes  to  do  business  finds  itself  confronted  with  four  principal  problems:  1.  It 
must  obtain  lives  to  insure,  and  these  must  be  lives  of  persons  in  normal  health  if 
the  mortality  expectation  is  to  be  realized.  S.  The  moneys  obtained  from  the  pay- 
ments of  the  insured,  as  well  as  any  capital  or  surplus  put  into  the  business,  must  be 
invested  in  safe  securities.  8.  The  reserve  to  protect  each  policy  must  be  definitely 
set  aside.  4.  The  policies  offered  to  the  public  must  be  upon  actuarial  lines,  and  ttw 
load  on  the  policies  must  be  apportioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  to  the  policy- 
holders not  only  their  security  against  risk,  but  also  to  persuade  them  of  the  reason- 
aUeness  of  the  cost. 

The  need  for  these  lines  of  activity  practically  fixes  the  form  of  an  insurance 
oifianization.  Iliis  organization  consists  of  a  central  administration,  including  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  manager,  and  other  officers,  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
the  whole  business,  including  the  investment  of  ftinds,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and 
a  correlation  of  the  separate  departments;  next  a  division  of  solicitation,  generally 
beaded  by  a  superintendent  of  agents,  with  its  necessary  adjunct  of  a  medical  depart- 
m^t  of  inspection ;  and  there  must  be,  in  the  third  place,  the  actuary  with  his  stafi; 

Wben  the  company  receives  a  premium  upon  a  policy,  a  certain  part  of  this  goes 
into  the  reserve  to  protect  the  policy,  part  is  arbitrarily  put  into  a  second  reservoir, 
called  the  surplus,  and  the  remainder,  usually  somewhere  between  twenty  and  forty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  payment,  is  divided  between  the  administration,  the  office  of 
solicitation,  the  medical  examiner,  and  the  actuary's  office,  and  a  portion  is  returned 
to  the  policy-holders  under  the  name  of  a  so-called  dividend.  Ilie  problem  is,  how 
much  shall  be  spent  on  salaries  and  offices;  how  much  for  purposes  of  solicitation; 
how  much  shall  the  actuary  have  for  the  expenses  of  his  office  and  for  surplus;  what 
proportion  shall  be  assigned  to  the  medical  department;  and  how  much  shall  go  back 
to  the  insured  as  "dividend"? 

Ilie  life  insurance  company  or  association — for  the  two  names  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately— completes  its  organization  in  a  board  of  directors,  whose  function  is  that  of 
boards  of  directors  in  other  business  organizations,  namely,  to  supervise  and  scruti- 
nize the  woric  of  the  executive  officeis,  to  fix  the  general  policy,  and  to  determine  the 
important  decisions  of  the  company  or  association, — to  exercise,  in  other  words,  the 
function  of  a  governing  body  to  the  administrative  officers. 
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'ttm  oiganization  of  a  number  of  tlie  larg^  insaruice  compuiies,  with  flieir  finsD- 
cial  exhibits  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  81, 1916,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
opposite  page.* 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  CORPORATION 
The  concq)tion  of  a  corporation  to  hold  proparty  and  to  undertake  and  cany  out 
obligations  independently  of  the  death  of  individuals  has  come  down  to  the  modon 
world  irom  Roman  law  and  custom.  Its  great  development  in  America  has  oome  during 
the  last  fifty  years  and  more  particularly  in  the  last  thirty  yean,  llie  corporatifm 
as  we  know  it  in  America  is  organised  to  operate  in  some  specific  field  of  bunneas — 
commerce,  manufacture,  transportation.  In  this  domain  the  corporations  have  been 
enormously  successful,  and  have  played  an  astonishing  role  in  the  deTelo^mient  c^ 
tiie  industries  of  a  new  continait 

Ihe  great  sucoessea  of  the  bunness  corporation  have  arisen  from  the  &ct  that  it 
bos  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  able  men  — oftentimes  into  the  hands  of  ooe 
man  — the  power  and  the  credit  of  a  great  organization,  whose  obligations  were  Um- 
ited,  not  by  the  life  of  a  human  being,  but  were  redioned  in  generations.  Such  con- 
oentrations  enable  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  to  develop  an  initiative  impossible  undir 
any  other  conditiras. 

The  business  corporation — including  direct«»a,  officers,  and  employees — is  organ- 
ized primarily  for  administration — to  do  things.  Its  developmoit  has  been  like  that 
of  all  other  human  organizations,  including  governmental  and  ecclesiastical  ones. 
Every  such  organization,  as  time  goes  on,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  that  organization 
OS  such  may  run  away  with  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Christian  Cburdi.  When  a  Roman 
Emperor  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  what  had  beoi  up  to 
that  time  a  religious  and  evangelizing  movement  was  transformed  into  a  powerful 
organization  that  took  into  its  hands  the  reins  of  civil  power,  and  for  a  thousand 
years  an  organization  starting  as  a  purely  religious  movement  exerdsed  the  powers 
of  civil  government  over  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world.  In  all  human  organiza- 
tions— governments,  churches,  schools,  corporations — the  tendency  is  for  the  organ- 
ization as  such  to  run  away  with  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  the  organizatimi 
was  begun. 

This  arises  generally  out  of  the  failure  to  distinguish  betweai  government  and 
administration.  The  governing  body,  whether  it  be  made  up  of  politicians,  priests^ 
professors,  or  business  men,  becomes  insensibly  a  part  of  the  administrative  body 
until  finally  there  arises  a  time  when  there  is  no  scrutiny  of  the  organizatitm  inde- 
pendent of  the  administrative  and  executive  officers.  The  founders  of  the  American 
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m  msusANCE  and  annuities 

CwMliUitiop  never  boQt  more  wisely  than  when  they  lepanted  the  goveniing  fimctkn 
from  the  adminutntive  fimctioa.  Tlie  pcrmuUDoe  of  oar  govenunent  depends  opon 
the  manrtcnance  of  that  prindple.  lie  busineM  ooipmation,  when  its  arctivities  enla^ 
so  as  to  include  the  albin  ot  many  interests  scattered  ova  wide  areas  of  the  worid, 
finds  itaelf  confronted  with  this  same  problem  of  difieroitiating  between  govenmxnt 
and  adouDistTatim,  and  of  providing  thereby  a  scrutiny,  independent  of  and  dissoci- 
ated frmn  the  management,  that  dull  never  lose  sight  of  the  primary  purpose  whidi 
the  GorpoFstion  was  intended  to  serve.  It  is  largely  out  of  the  failure  to  do  this  that 
the  goremment  and  scnitiny  of  business  corporations  is  being  takrai  over  more  and 
more  by  state  and  national  governments  thru  agencies  that  are  nearly  always  clumsy, 
oftentimes  conflictiag,  in  many  cases  unjust  to  desirable  initiative  and  enterprise,  and 
limited  in  their  ability  «ther  to  prevent  disaster  or  to  improve  methods. 

Is  it  possible  forsutjt  a  corporation — for  example,  ftv  an  insurance  company — to 
provide  such  a  government  as  would  convince  the  public  that  there  was  an  indepen- 
dent scrutiny  at  the  management;  and  that  would  keep  constantiy  in  view  the  larger 
purpose  of  the  corporations  P  "Hut  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  no  one  will  dispute, 
but  its  solution  is  one  of  primary  importance  in  corporate  existence. 

Certain  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  setting  up  such  a  r^;ime  can  at  least  be 
pointed  out. 

1.  The  governing  and  scrutinizing  side  of  a  corporation  must  be  dissociated  from 
the  administrative  and  managing  side. 

S.  A  body  intended  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  and  scrutiny  most  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  latter  matters,  not  mere  dehuL  It  therefore  must  be  not 
only  independent  of  the  management,  but  should  be  made  up  of  a  group — probably 
small — having  knowledge  both  technical  and  practical  of  the  work  of  the  corporation 
and  able  to  avail  itself  of  expert  aid. 

S.  While  the  fimctioD  of  such  a  board  will  be  primarily  one  of  scrutiny,  it  must 
carry  certain  powers  of  govaiiment,  if  its  decisions  ore  to  be  valid  and  elective. 

4.  In  a  corporation  organized  as  a  stock  company  these  conditions  would  in  large 
measure  be  attained  if  the  stock,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested 
owners,  w^e  placed  in  a  carefully  chosen  board,  whose  powers  were  closely  defined. 
These  powers  should  include  the  confirmation  of  directors  and  ofiicers,  the  approval  of 
salaries,  the  approval  of  the  general  budget,  and  a  scrutiny  from  year  to  year  of  the 
results  of  the  corporation's  service  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  The  success  of 
such  an  ocperiment  vould  depend  entirely  on  the  selection  of  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent,  able,  and  conscientious  men,  willing  to  give  time  and  thought  to  their  duties. 

The  difficulties  in  the  practical  operation  of  such  a  plan  are  evident  enough.  It  is 
neither  easy  nor  {deaaant  for  any  management  to  submit  to  scrutiny  from  an  inde< 
poident  agency.  Tie  danger  of  friction  between  the  scrutinizing  body  and  the  operat- 
ing body  will  be  always  possible,  but  unless  some  such  diffirentiation  is  effected  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  was  instituted  may  fail  of  realization. 
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Here  again  we  may  draw  a  practical  lea§on  from  the  long  experience  of  political 
government.  Ever;  great  corporation  is,  in  tlie  larger  sense,  political ;  that  is  to  mj,  it 
has  to  deal  not  only  with  matters  of  business  and  of  finance  but  with  human  hopes 
and  prejudices  and  aspirations,  with  social  and  economic  dedsions  that  may  affect 
a  million  policy-holders.  And  the  danger  which  besets  a  corporation,  like  that  which 
besets  a  government,  is  that  the  appreciation  of  these  human  hopes  and  a^imtions 
and  prejudices  and  ambitions  may  be  confined  to  too  small  a  circle, 

lite  Government  of  India  is  administered  by  a  Viceroy  acting  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  England.  The  correspondence  between  these  two  ofiicers 
will  show  on  almost  every  page  a  protest  from  the  authorities  on  the  ground  against 
the  scrutiny  of  a  detached,  distant  foreign  office  acting  under  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. No  doubt  local  efficiency  has  sometimes  suffered,  but  no  man  who  studies 
the  history  of  fifty  years  of  Indian  government  by  England  can  doubt  that  such 
detached  scrutiny  has  made  for  human  freedom,  for  the  education  of  the  individual, 
for  the  ultimate  development  of  sound  and  just  government,  and  to  this  among  other 
causes  is  due  India's  loyalty  to^lay. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  in  addressing  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Viceroys  has  described  the  working  of  the  arrangement  in  these  words;  **When 
you  say  that  the  modem  House  of  Commons  is  'peiiiaps  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
continuance  of  our  rule  in  India'  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  discover  any  evidence, 
aofar,  for  any  proposition  of  that  kind — quite  the  contrary.  . .  .  You  say  that  a 
crisis  will  come  one  of  these  days  'if  the  Government  of  India  is  not  given  a  free  hand 
to  rule  the  country  they  understand.'  . ,  .  Hiis  notion  of  the  *fi«e  hand'  is  really 
against  both  letter  and  spirit  of  law  and  constitution.  ...  So,  in  short,  you  do  not 
persoade  me  that  the  Government  of  India  is  sure  to  be  right  from  its  knowledge  of 
local  ctmditaons.  ...  As  to  your  doctrine  that  'it  was  our  total  want  of  empathy 
and  oiu-  failing  to  understand  existing  conditions  that  cost  us  the  Americanxolonies,* 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  never  read  that  page  of  history  in  your  way.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  it  was,  among  other  things,  the  men  on  the  spot  who  did  the  mischief — mis- 
leading opinion  at  homeandviotentlyirritating  opinion  in  the  colonies.  . .  .Soinshort 
you  do  not  persuade  me  that  the  Government  of  India  is  always  sure  to  be  rig^t  from 
its  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  ...  On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
belittle  the  authmity  and  competence  of  the  Government  of  India,  hut  they  are  none 
the  worse  off  for  a  few  stray  beams  of  light  from  men  who  had  as  good  a  diance 
as  they,  and  a  million  times  better,  of  studying  the  multifarious  arts  of  political 
navigatitm." 

Utis  problem  of  government — how  to  provide  effective  administration  and  yet 
obtain  an  independent  scrutiny  free  from  the  parallax  of  nearby  details — is  age^ild. 
Every  political  government  must  deal  with  it.  No  less  truly  a  great  corporation  deal- 
ing with  world-wide  interests  that  are  social,  economic,  and  financial  must  somehow 
meet  and  scdve  the  same  problem. 
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SOUCITATION  AND  MUTUALIZATION, 
iNsnKANci,  in  whatever  form  of  otfianisLtion  it  may  beexpressed,  aims  to  do  two  tUngB 
— first,  to  atouse  the  indiTidual  to  foresight  and  a  flense  of  obligation  to  defend  him- 
self and  his  family  against  the  hazards  of  life,  and  second,  to  offer  an  effective  form 
of  cooperation  whereby  men  who  are  foreseeing  may  cooperate  for  their  common  pro- 
tection. While  insurance  is  therefore  primarily  a  matter  of  social  cooperation,  it  can- 
not be  carried  on  securely  except  by  the  use  of  business  methods  and  oi^;aiiisation. 
The  essential  difierences  as  to  how  these  two  ends  may  be  accomplished  have  concerned 
themselves  mainly  with  two  matters — the  method  by  which  the  individual  may  be 
aroused  to  his  opportunity  and  to  his  duty  and  tbe  form  of  organization  fc^  which 
the  necenaiy  business  diall  be  transacted. 

In  the  expoience  of  two  hundred  yean  tbe  only  method  by  which  large  numbers 
of  men  have  been  led  to  insure  is  thm  the  direct  solicitatim  of  agents.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  that  great  majority  of  men  who  moat  need  insurance,  men  of  small 
income  living  on  fixed  salary.  This  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  policies  written  by  tbe  great  companies  that  have  a  hi^ily  developed  system 
of  agents  with  those  written  by  other  compania  that  have  no  such  system.  There 
are  in  England  a  number  of  companies  that  practically  sell  insurance  over  the  counter 
without  agents  and  with  very  limited  advertising.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  Equitable  of  Ijondon,  the  oldest  English  company,  chartered  in  1762.  Hm  fol- 
lowing comparison  with  its  namesake,  the  great  American  Ccmipany  founded  nearly 
a  century  later  (1869),  is  taken  from  Bourne's  Inniranoe  Directory, and  shows  the  poli- 
cies written  in  191S,  the  year  before  the  war.  Tlie  table  exhibits  the  number  of  poli- 
cies written  by  each  company  in  19IS,  together  with  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  busi- 
ness (including  commissions  and  administration)  to  the  total  premiums  paid  that  year 
by  policy-holders. 

CoMpanir  ff*w  PotleU*  BaHo  nt  Bxptntt  (o  Pmnhuu 

EauTTABLi  (Londm)  MT  6.50% 

Equttasli  (New  York)  64,375  90.48% 

It  is  of  course  a  fundamental  question  as  to  wheth^  teachers  can  be  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  insurance  facilities,  however  &vorable,  without  the  pressure 
of  the  soliciting  agent.  This  is  a  matter  which  only  experience  can  demonstrate. 
One  great  difierence  exists  in  the  situation  which  confronts  the  r^;ular  insuianoe 
company  and  that  which  the  proposed  Teach«9  Insurance  Association  must  meet. 
Teach^v  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  in  groups  in  the  various 
coU^^  Of  these  there  are  some  nine  hundred  whose  instructing  stafls  range  from 
the  small  college  having  a  dozen  professors  to  targe  universities  like  Columbia  and 
Harvard,  where  hundreds  of  men  are  gathered  in  a  single  teaching  group.  The  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  groups  of  educated  men  living  under  similar  economic  and  social 
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cmiclitioiu  makes  the  queation  of  M^katatirai  or  conviction  (as  it  ioi|^t  be  cdled) 
entirely  a  difiennt  one. 

The  company  whooe  experience  would  seem  to  throw  most  light  on  this  matter  is 
the  Presbyterian  Minister's  Fund,  fiwnded  in  1759,  and  which  is  proud  to  call  itself 
"the  first  Life  Insurance  Company  in  America  and  the  oldest  life  Insurance  Company 
in  the  World."  This  company  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  corporation  oi  sixty, 
all  of  whom  must  be  membera  of  the  PreBbyterian  Church.  At  each  annual  meeting 
tlie  corporators  choose  eleven  directota,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  a&irs  of 
the  corporation  oie  committed.  While  the  company,  therefore,  is  not  l^ally  a  mutual 
cnnpany  and  the  poUcy-holden  ore  not  represented  directly  in  the  election  of  direct- 
ors, the  organization  does  provide  an  oversight  independent  of  and  Kparate  from  the 
management. 

T\ia  busioeas  of  this  company  has  been  most  successfully  conducted.  It  has  steadily 
kept  in  view  the  purpose  to  ofier  insurance  to  a  particular  group  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  consistent  with  security.  It  declined  to  undertake  the  insurance  of 
teacbeiB.  -Its  business  has  shown  during  the  last  decade  a  most  creditable  growth.  At 
the  b^inning  of  the  year  1917  the  company  had  in  force  IVBOS  policies  covering 
$StSfiX0^t56  of  insurance.  During  the  preceding  year  1826  new  policies  had  been 
written,wbile  665  policies  had  ceased  to  be  in  force  byreason  of  death,suTTender,I^)se, 
eta  Here,  in  other  words,  is  a  vigorous,  successful  insurance  agency  giving  to  a  group 
in  the  body  peptic  the  benefits  of  insurance  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  is  able  to  do  this,  in 
the  absence  of  contributed  capital,  by  prudent  and  economical  management  without 
agents. The  management  of  the  company  testifies  that  the  best  agents  are  their  policy- 
holders who,  realizing  the  benefits  of  such  a  service,  spread  to  others  the  knowledge 
of  its  fiunlities.  Whetbo-  the  teadwxs,  gathered  as  they  are  in  groups  and  therefore 
more  easily  accessible,  will  be  open  to  the  same  ai^uments  that  have  influenced  the 
ministers  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  decide.  Tlieability  ofthe  members  of  a  f^ven 
group  to  avul  themselves  of  the  ad  vantages  offered  them  under  anyscheroe  of  insurance 
depends  not  alone  on  their  intelligence,  but  on  the  possibility  of  convindng  their  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  a  matter  directly  in  their  own  interest  but  lying  outside  the  fidd 
of  their  ordinary  experience.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  life  insurance  companies  in 
offering  policies  particularly  favorable  to  persons  of  a  given  group  have  been  extremely 
disappointing  by  reason  of  the  &ct  that  it  proved  impossible  to  gain  their  attention 
and  interesL 

The  form  of  oiganization  of  the  life  insurance  company  is  one  whidi  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuous  debate  since  life  insurance  contracts  began.  A  steady  develop- 
ment  has  taken  place  having  its  origin  mainly  in  the  growing  demand  that  as  life 
insurance  is  not  primarily  a  business,  and  since  it  produces  no  wodth,  the  management 
of  funds  accumulated  thru  payments  of  the  insured  should  invdve  some  participa- 
tion and  oversight  on  their  part. 

It  was  this  fecJing  that  led  in  time  to  the  substitutimi  of  a  company  or  corporation 
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for  one  indiTidoa)  aa  ao  underwriter  of  inguraoce,  and  which  in  time  has  Inou^t  a 
cotain  criticism  and  distrust  upon  the  notion  of  a  proprietary  company  controlled 
l^  a  stock  owna-ship  in  which  profits  were  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  stod^  The  diffi- 
culties of  such  proprietary  ownership  involving  the  interests  of  tboosands  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  matter  so  vital  as  life  insurance  are  evident  enou^.  In  nepooae  to  this 
demand  there  has  grown  up  the  mutual  company,  to-day  the  popular  forta  of  insur- 
ance oifpuiization  and  that  most  favored  l^  legislators. 

Mutualization  must  be  considered  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  disfaributirai  of 
expenses  and  of  surplus,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  govonment  and  scrutiny.  From 
the  first  ptHnt  of  view  mutualization  conceves  of  the  relation  between  the  company 
and  the  policy-bolder  as  a  mutual  relation.  It  is  from  this  that  tbe  name  comes.  Eadi 
policy-hcJder  pays  a  part  of  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received,  and 
all  snrjdus  funds  which  may  result  from  the  business  over  and  above  those  needed 
for  necessary  expenses  and  the  security  of  obligations  maturing  in  the  foture  are  the 
property  of  the  policy-holders.  The  method  is  one  which  appeals  generally  as  fiur, 
just,  and  in  accord  with  democratic  ideals. 

As  a  means  whereby  the  policy-holders  are  to  exercise  thdr  control  and  overaight, 
the  charter  of  the  mutual  company  usually  pamdea  that  directors  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  by  the  votes  of  the  memben.  A  typical 
[wovision  is  the  following: 

"  The  annual  dection  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fill  tbe  places 
of  the  outgoing  class  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June  in  each  year. 
Notice  of  uie  time  and  place  of  such  election  shall  be  given  in  two  public  news- 
fopen  printed  in  the  City  of  New  YoA  and  in  the  state  paper  daily  for  one 
week  preceding  such  election." 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  a  body  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poli<y- 
holdoB  scattered  over  the  world  are  unaUe,  either  by  direct  voting  or  by  any  method 
of  voting  by  proxy,  to  take  effective  part  either  in  the  control  or  the  scrutiny  of  the 
manageotent.  Mutualization  no  doubt  represents  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  insur- 
auce  business  which  will  in  time  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  present  machinery 
in  such  manner  that  the  policy-hold^v,  by  representatives  properly  chosen,  may  be 
able  to  exercise  a  real  and  wholesome  supervision  and  scrutiny  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  policy-holder.  Such  a  progression  would  be  in  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
develoinnent  of  all  great  human  organizations. 
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ANNUITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
It  has  berai  ptnnted  out  that  the  pioblmi  of  msuTance  dnriog  the'vage-eomii^  period 
of  life  cannot  be  sepamted  fVom  th&t  of  the  old  age  annuity,  that  these  mutually 
support  and  reinforce  each  other.  What  is  needed  is  an  agency  that  can  funiisb  these 
two  kinds  of  contracts  to  teachera  upon  terms  that  shall  be  secure,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  men  on  fixed  salary,  and  within  their  reaacmable  ability  to  pay. 

In  all  their  discussion  of  this  question  the  trustees  have  acted  under  the  advice 
of  competent  actuaries.  Their  conclusion  was  that  none  of  the  large  companies  coukl 
affiord  to  ofier  teachers  net  rates  of  insurance,  free  of  oveihead  charge.  The  Pies- 
l^terian  Minister's  Fund,  the  oldest  insurance  company  in  the  country,  was  asked 
whether  it  would  undertake  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  teachers,  and  replied  that  It 
did  not  feel  ready  to  undertake  sud)  a  busiuess.  The  actuaries  further  pcnnted  out  that 
the  number  of  teachers  involved  was  large  enough  to  constitute  in  time  a  large  inam^ 
ance  business.  They  are  grouped  in  convenient  bodies,  with  each  of  which  tlie  Cam^ 
gie  Foondation  has  already  an  educational  relation.  Agents  are  therefore  not  needed 
in  order  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  matter  of  insurance  and  of  old  age  annuities. 
Under  inch  conditions  a  company  freed  from  overiiead  cost  by  a  pud-up  capital  and 
surplus,  upon  which  no  earnings  can  be  pud,  can  furnish  insurance  at  the  net  legal 
rates,  which  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  ordinary  insurance  company  whether 
of  the  mutual  type  or  of  the  stock  company  type. 

A  form  of  organization  is  desired  wUch  shall  fiimish  sound  business  administra- 
tion, irfiile  at  the  same  time  immding  a  scrutiny  of  the  management  of  the  company 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  policy-holder. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York  a  company  proposing  to  write  insurance  and  annuity 
contracts  may  be  o^anized  either  as  a  stock  company  or  as  a  mutual  company.  It  is 
proposed  to  organise  this  company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  S500,000,  divided  into 
500  shares  of  SIOOO  each.  Bad  with  a  paid-up  surplus  of  $500,000.  Only  two  objec- 
tions to  the  stock  form  of  organization  have  been  urged :  Urst,  control  of  stock  by 
owners,  who  desire  to  exercise  undue  influence  in  the  investment  of  the  money  of  the 
Association.  Hie  second  objection  urged  against  the  stock  company  is  the  cost  which 
would  be  involved  in  paying  dividends  on  the  stock.  Both  of  these  objections  are 
entirely  removed  by  the  form  of  charter  that  has  beoi  proposed. 

There  are  very  real  difficulties  in  mutualizing  such  a  company.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  be  difiicult  and  expensive  for  policy-holdov  scattered  over  the  United  States  and 
f-wiwd^  to  act  as  individuals  in  choosing  trustees.  Such  control  as  can  be  exerciaed  in 
this  way  is  likely  to  be  more  ^tparent  than  real  Outside  of  all  this,  however,  a  com- 
pany doing  business  at  net  rates  will  have  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  'The  BO-caUed 
"dividend^  would  in  some  forms  of  polity  amount  to  a  veiy  small  sum  in  the  earlier 
years,  A  mutual  company  organised  under  the  laws  of  New  Yoi^  and  writing  parti- 
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dpatiiig  policieB  miHt  dutribote  the  dividoid  to  odi  pcdicy-holdcr  umiulfy.  In  nr- 
faun  fomM  of  pt^cj  ianied  at  net  rates  these  dividends  would  be  so  nnall  that  their 
disfaribution  would  cost  more  in  some  yean  than  the  dividend.  As  a  matter  of  pncti- 
eol  (^leratioa,  therefctc,  motoaliiation  for  a  company  diring  banneH  on  net  lates  is 
not  only  difficult  hot  greatly  inacMes  the  ovofacad  eoat. 

Hie  mooej  to  pmride  the  c^iital  and  saigas  of  the  Inaonnce  and  Annnit^  Aaso- 
datioD  has  beei  given  by  the  Carnegie  Corpomtiaa,  acfaaritaUe  ooqiaration  devoted 
nndcT  its  charter  to  the  increase  and  diffosian  of  knowledge  among  the  peapit  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  ownership  of  tbe  ca[rital  stock  will  therefnre  in  tbe  first  inatanw 
be  in  the  hands  of  this  oorporaticHi. 

In  the  report  of  the  CommissiCTi  that  recommended  the  propoaed  Assodatise  it  was 
■oggBstod  that  this  stock*  wliidt  beaza  no  divideod,  be  transfared  to  tbe  ti  us  tuts  of 
t^  AasodatioD.  Further  connderatiai  shows  that  this  arrangement  wmild  not  only 
be  clumsy  from  tbe  standpmnt  of  legal  requirement,  but  would  entrust  tbe  maoage- 
mmt  to  a  self-perpetoating  board  removed  from  any  direct  coatnd  of  tbe  ptJicy- 
bidden.  "Die  fnoblcm  of  determining  tbe  form  under  whidi  tbe  stodcholdcn  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  contnd  of  tbe  AsMciation  and  may  seeme  an  indqiendent  scrutiny 
of  its  management,  while  avoiding  tbe  objections  to  cam{dete  mutoalisation,  is  not 
aitirdy  simple.  Not  only  the  policy-holders  but  the  coU^es  also  will  make  paynxnta 
bito  the  Association.  It  is  dnr  that  with  polii^-holden  in  groups  in  tbeM  inatitti- 
tums  the  machinery  can  be  |»ovided  wher^  th^  may  have  a  real  partidpation  in 
control  and  an  independent  scratiny.  To  work  oat  this  problem  aatisfrctwily  will 
require  oocfperatitm  among  these  groups  of  policy^4u)lden  and  institutionB.  At  pies- 
oit  there  are  no  policy-holders.  Tbe  Csnegie  Coipwatum  is  the  only  agency  wbidi 
bas  put  any  money  into  the  enterprise,  llie  Corporation  will  therefore  for  the  ^gesent 
hold  this  stock  in  its  poosessimL  As  soon  as  a  group  of  policy-holders  has  been  formed 
sofficiently  large  to  be  represoitative  of  tbe  col^e  and  university  teadMrs  of  tbe 
United  State*  and  Canada,  tbe  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  conference  with  the  interested 
parties,  will  proceed  to  provide  tbe  machinery  by  which  tbe  policy>holdcn,  thru  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  them,  shall  partidpate  in  tbe  management  of  the  Association 
and  tbe  election  of  trustees. 

In  organizing  the  Association  &x  business  the  laws  of  tbe  State  of  New  York  gov- 
ern practically  all  details.  "Hie  law  provides  that  the  number  of  the  trustees  diall  be 
not  less  than  thirteen.  It  is  propoaed  that  sixteen  trustees  or  directon  be  cboaen  with 
terms  of  four  years. 

Tbe  selection  of  these  trustees  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  tbey  are  to  be 
responsible  {tff  the  management  of  tbe  Association  and  for  its  future  success. 

Tbe  board  must  contain  a  group  of  men  of  the  hi^iest  financial  abilify  and  wis- 
dom, wboareabletoadvisein  the  question  of  investments.  Tlie  government  and  oaie 
of  tbe  funds  of  the  Association  constitute  tbe  first  and  most  important  oUigatioL 
HatppHj  tbe  best  men  in  New  York,  men  tbiHOugUy  acquainted  with  tbe  value  of 
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■eeorities,  are  read;  to  give  their  time  aod  thought  to  this  wwk,  and  to  take  places 
on  this  board  of  tnuteea  as  a  public  service. 

The  actuary  of  the  company  or  the  consulting  actnary  should  likewise  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  board,  for  an  insurance  company  can  never  afibrd  to  lose  sight  of  the  actu- 
arial point  of  view. 

It  ia  desiraUe  that  the  trustees  include  a  few  representative  collie  teachers,  men  in 
iHuMe  judgmmt  the  teachen  of  the  country  have  conBdence,  and  who  are  conversant 
with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  teachers.  It  is  more  imptM-tant  that  such  teachen 
be  representative  and  of  sound  judgment  than  that  they  be  policy-holders,  and  the 
charter  does  not  require  that  a  trustee  shall  be  a  policy-bol^. 

Such  a  corporation  ofiers  to  the  teachers  of  the  conn^  not  only  entire  security, 
but  it  also  affords  the  opportunity  to  work  out  the  problem  of  insurance  and  annu- 
ities under  the  best  conditions,  and  it  contemplates  an  independent  scrutiny,  which, 
so  fer  as  human  foresight  can  see,  will  always  view  the  operations  of  the  Association 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher's  interest. 


FOUCIES  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  THE  ASSOCUTION 
The  law  governs  in  great  minuteness  the  operatimis  of  a  life  insurance  company, 
and  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  policies  oflkred  to  the  public 
are  definite  and  precise.  'Hie  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will,  of 
course,  comply  with  these  conditions  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  insurance 
or  annuity  agency. 

As  has  been  already  explained  in  detail,  ctmtracts  will  be  o&nred  both  for  insurance 
and  for  annuities,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  teadm«  it  is  proposed  that  the  assur- 
ance and  annuity  contract  shall  supplement  each  other.  The  chief  advantage  in  the 
policies  ofered  by  this  institution  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  teacher  to  obtain 
insurance  and  annuity  contracts  which  do  thus  supplement  each  other. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  insurance  policies  to  be  offered. 

Life  insurance  policies  are  classified  as  non-participating  or  participating.  Non- 
participating  policies  definitely  guarantee  a  fixed  premium  and  a  specified  sum  in- 
sored,  and  do  not  entitle  the  insured  to  recave  any  other  benefits  than  thoae  ^nreasly 
set  fnih  in  the  contract.  Tlie  premium  paid  by  tiie  policy-hcddcr  is  less  than  that  of 
participating  policies,  and  may  be  as  small  as  the  net  cost. 

I^uticipating  policies,  on  the  other  hand,  require  the  payment  of  a  premium  con- 
siderably lai^r  than  that  necessary  to  meet  the  company's  liability  under  the  con- 
tract, and  as  a  consequence  the  insured  is  allowed  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  "dividend.''  The  terms 
"mutual,"  "partidpating,"  and  "dividend,"  as  used  with  reference  to  life  insurance, 
have  done  much  to  mislead  the  public. 
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To  sUte  the  case  briefly,  in  a  non-participatiiig  policy  tiie  oompsny  chafes  u  mall 
a  premium  as  it  is  considered  safe  to  charge  in  order  to  fulfil  its  contracta,  and  guar- 
antees a  fixed  return.  In  the  participating  policy  the  company  charges  a  much  latter 
premium  and  uses  the  excess,  partly  to  pay  expenses,  partly  (or  the  solicitation  of  bun- 
nesB,  and  partly  for  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus.  In  the  distributioa  of  thia  salens 
the  holder  of  a  participating  policy  shares. 

The  policies  issued  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will  be 
non-participating.  This  is  necessarily  so,  inasmuch  as  the  policies  are  issued  at  net 
cost,  that  is,  at  the  cost  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  table  and  the  rate  c^ 
interest  fixed  by  lav. 

lliis  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  accumulations  over  and  above  the  net 
coat.  Two  soorces  of  such  profits  exist.  One  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mmial- 
ity  rate  for  teachen  is  leas  than  the  mortality  rate  of  the  legal  tables.  In  the  second 
place  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law,  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  lees  than  that  which 
will  be  earned  on  the  money.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  therefore,  moderate  profits 
will  be  realized,  and  a  surplus  gradually  accumulated.  In  time  these  profits  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Association  to  the  policy-holdnv,  since  its  charter  does  not  allow 
it  to  accumulate  funds  for  profit,  but  the  Association  cannot  put  this  assurance  into 
a  contract,  nor  can  it  be  used  in  advertising  as  a  means  of  securing  business.  Hie  form 
which  such  distribution  will  take  will  need  to  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  the 
company,  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  policj-holders.  In  the  systraa  of  insurance  and  annu- 
ities instituted  by  the  Federated  Universities  of  Great  Britain  the  distribution  takes 
the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  annuity  or  to  the  insurance. 

There  is  a  practical  business  reason  wbidi  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  com- 
pany ofiering  insurance  at  net  rates  to  write  participating  pt^cies.  In  the  minute  I^ps- 
lation  passed  after  the  investigation  of  190fi,  the  laws  of  many  states  were  so  framed 
as  to  require  life  insurance  companies  to  make  the  distribution  of  participating  poli- 
cies an  annual  distribution, — a  law  which  most  insurance  men  agree  to  be  unfortunate. 
It  is  evident  that  distributions  on  a  participating  policy  issued  at  net  rates  would  be 
•0  small  during  tbe  fint  years  of  its  existence  that  if  distributed  in  anniMl  dividends 
they  would  not  in  some  cases  pay  the  cost  of  postage. 

Ilie  forms  of  non-participating  policies  issued  by  the  Association  will  be  those 

ordinarily  issued  by  a  life  insurance  company,  and  these  again  fell  into  two  groups: 

1.  Straight  life  insurance  policies  dealing  simply  with  the  risk  of  premature  death. 

'  2.  Endowment  or  investment  policies,  in  which  insurance  is  issued  both  as  a  proteetitMi 

against  risk  and  as  an  investment. 

In  tbe  first  group  fell  three  kinds  of  policies. 

1.  T«m  policies. 

2.  "He  ordinary  whole-life  policy,  «uid  a  whole-life  policy  fiilly  paid  at  sixty-five. 
8.  The  limited-payment  policy. 
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In  the  other  claw  the  policiei  c^tred  will  be — 

4.  Twenty-ye&r  and  thirty-year  endowment  policies. 

The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  in  offering  thwe  policies,  is  ap- 
pealing to  a  constituency  of  unusual  intelligeDC&  It  ought  to  be  able  to  place  before 
such  a  constituency  in  convincing  form,  not  only  the  simple  principles  of  life  insur- 
ance, but  also  those  considerations  which  enable  each  indiridual  to  determine,  in  view 
of  his  own  situation,  that  form  of  policy  suited  to  his  needs.  The  literature  issued  by' 
the  life  insurance  companies  of  recent  years  has  been  full  of  the  injunction  to  "fit  the 
policy  to  the  client,"  but  it  is  only  &ir  to  say  that  very  littk  prt^;tes8  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  either  by  the  life  insurance  solicitors,  or  even  by  the  purchaser  of 
insurance.  It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  life 
insurance  written  in  America  to-day  falls  under  three  policies, — the  whole-life  policy 
(HI  the  continuous  plan,  the  twenty-year  payment  whole-life  polii^,  and  the  twen^- 
year  endowment  policy,  lie  remaining  one-foiu^  of  insurance  which  has  been  writ- 
ten is  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  policies.  The  insurance  of  every  individual  can 
be  covered  by  the  forms  of  policy  just  mentioned.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
present  in  brief  form  some  statement  of  the  advantages  of  these  various  policies,  and 
their  fitness  to  the  circumstances  of  the  men  on  modest  salaries,  such  as  teadiers. 

Term  Itmirance.  'Die  term  policy  in  life  insunuice  is  a  contract  furnishing  protec- 
tion to  thti  extent  of  the  face  of  the  policy,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  stated  also 
in  the  policy.  The  fiwe  value  of  the  policy  is  payable  only  if  death  occurs  during  the 
stated  term.  Nothing  is  paid  in  the  case  of  survival  beyond  this  term. 

The  term  policy  has  been  sold  by  the  life  insurance  companies  mainly  to  men  who 
wanted  a  financial  protection  against  premature  death  during  an  interval  of  stress  <a 
unusual  fin»n'-'nl  re^mnsibillty.  lite  reasons  wbj  the  advantages  of  the  term  polu^ 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  attrition  of  more  peoj^e  are  severaL  In  the  first  place, 
the  insurance  companies  issue  term  policies  for  only  a  limited  nmnber  of  years,  the 
mazimimi  period  by  any  company  being  twenty  years,  altho  orrangemats  for  re- 
insuring at  the  end  of  such  periods  are  given  by  some  companies.  In  the  second  place, 
the  term  polity  being  the  c^ieapest  form  of  insurance  carries  the  smallest  commission. 
In  consequence  it  has  not  been  a  policy  which  the  agoit  cared  to  push.  In  the  third 
|dace,  the  maigin  for  borrowing  on  a  term  policy  is  small,  and  as  the  policy  approadies 
the  end  of  the  term  the  value  vanishes.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  policy  favored  by  pur- 
chasers of  insurance  who  want  to  borrow.  Finally,  the  term  policy  for  men  upon  sal- 
ary must  articulate  with  an  annuity  policy  if  it  is  to  serve  the  full  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. The  combination  of  a  term  policy  with  a  deferred  annuity  contract,  in  other  words, 
the  iuEurence  against  prranature  death  with  insurance  of  income  in  case  of  survivor- 
ship, has  never  been  presetted  to  the  purchaser  of  insurance  in  an  effective  way.  In 
&ct,  insurance  of  income,  which  is  practically  what  an  annuity  contract  means,  has  not 
yet  taken  root  amtmg  the  American  people — partly  for  the  reason  that  the  insurance 
omnpanies  have  not  been  greatly  interested  in  it.  It  is  in  the  comlHnatiiHi  t^  a  twm 
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iDsmHOce  po^cy  with  a  deferred  umm^  poH^  thst  the  n 
his  best  proteetiaD,  both  against  pnmature  death  and  dependence  if  he  liTes  to  (^ 
age.  In  making  aodi  a  combination  be  pays  for  insoranee  iriwn  it  is  die^mt,  and  for 
the  amimly  also  niwn  it  is  die^MsL 

Hie  tenn  poBt^  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  or  twenty  yean  u  designed  ordinarilj 
to  protect  those  interested  in  the  life  of  the  individual  against  premature  death  dur- 
ing a  period  of  unusual  responsilHlity.  It  serves  in  that  respect  a  useful  purpose,  but 
the  weakness  of  aoch  an  arrangement  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  idietfacr  longw 
short,  the  individual  finds  himself  without  protection,  and  to  secure  insaranoe  at  the 
end  of  Budi  a  period  is  usually  a  costly  proceas. 

Let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  term  policy  for  a  longer  period,  and  particalarly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  who  may  count  upon  secure  tmoie  of  place  during  his 
active  period  of  life,  and  who  desires  to  be  assured  against  dependence  iriten  his  period 
of  activity  comes  to  an  end. 

A  teacher  ordinarily  b^ins  his  professional  life  about  the  age  of  thirty.  It  may 
be  assomed  that  in  a  nmrnal  life  bis  active  service  will  last  to  the  age  of  six^-five, 
and  that  at  that  time  or  within  a  few  years  thereafter  his  income-earning  power  will 
cither  greatly  diminish  or  vanidi  alt(^;ether.  If  he  is  a  man  without  fortune,  be  needs 
to  insure  his  fiunily  to  the  extent  of  his  means  against  his  death  during  the  produc- 
tive period  of  his  Ufe,  and  to  insure  himself  against  dependence  in  case  be  lives  after 
his  income-eajniog  power  baa  diminished  or  ceased.  Hie  otHubinatifm  of  the  term  pol- 
iey  with  aa  annuity  contract  accomplishes  these  two  objects^  under  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  purtJiaser. 

A  teacher,  by  taking  out  term  insaraace  daring  the  period  of  his  pgroductive  life^ 
would  ordinarily  arrange  to  have  the  various  policies  he  takes  out  end  at  diflerent 
periods.  For  example,  he  would  take  out  part  of  his  insurance  to  end  at  six^,  part 
perhaps  at  sixty-four,  part  at  sixty-eight  or  seventy.  In  the  meantime,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained later,  under  his  annuity  contract  there  will  be  accomulating  at  the  rate  of  fbor 
and  a  half  per  cent  a  fiind  which,  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  six^-six 
or  sixty-eight  and  his  term  insurance  runs  out,  will  provide  aa  inctMne  for  himself  aad 
bis  wife.  A  term  insuiance  policy  taken  out,  not  for  a  short  term  of  years,  but  for  the 
normal  period  of  professional  activity,  is  not  only  the  most  economical,  but  if  oom- 
baned  with  an  annuity  contract  forma  the  most  effective  protection  against  d^iendenee 
due  either  to  premature  death  or  to  the  failure  of  income-^noducing  power  in  <Ai 
age.  Tlie  term  insurance  policy  so  used  is  the  simplest  and  moat  scientific  af^dioatim 
of  the  principlea  of  life  insurance. 

Ilus  fact  will  be  appreciated  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  term  policy  with  the  ordi- 
nary whole-life  policy,  that  is,  a  policy  upon  which  payments  are  made  during  the 
whole  period  of  lifie,  and  which  matures  only  upon  death.  When  a  man  or  a  woman 
takes  out  insurance  upon  his  life  under  any  form  of  policy  be  is  seeking  to  protect  his 
dependents  against  an  economic  loss.  No  life  insurance  pdicy  can  protect  a  widow  or 
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a  diild  against  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  the  death  of  the  btuband  or  lather.  lite  life 
insaranoe  poUey  finds  its  reaaon  for  existence  merely  in  the  feet  that  the  head  of  the 
fomily,  so  long  as  his  active  life  contiDiies,  represents  a  certain  inoome-eaming  ca- 
pacity, and  it  is  against  the  loss  dae  to  the  ceaaation  of  this  oqiacily  by  premature 
death  that  the  insorance  polity  is  taken  out.  An  individual  who  has  no  income-earn- 
ing capacity  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  insurable  risk  becaose  there  is  no  economic 
value  to  insure, 

Pntn  this  ptrint  of  view  a  man  shoold  insure  his  life  only  for  that  period  when  it  has 
a  distinct  economic  value,  in  other  words,  for  the  productive  period  of  his  life,  when  his 
income-producing  power  is  at  least  an  equivalent  of  the  capital  involved  in  the  policy. 

flie  matter  can  be  best  illustrated  from  fire  insurance.  The  man  who  ownaahonse 
insores  it  agunst  loss  by  fire  by  a  term  policy  extending  over,  let  us  say,  five  yean. 
I^  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  house  has  greatly  deteriorated  and  its  actual  value  has 
diminished,  he  will  insure  it  at  a  smaller  sum.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  when  a  man 
takes  out  life  insurance  and  lives  to  a  great  age  he  continues  to  pay  insurance  for  many 
years  oa  a  risk  which  has  ceased  to  have  an  economic  value.  He  would  have  been  fer 
better  off  financially  and  bis  femily  fer  better  circumstanced  to  have  curied  the  risk 
of  premature  death  only  during  the  years  ctf  productive  life,  and  to  have  put  the  addi- 
tional mcmey  which  he  has  paid  year  by  year  into  the  form  of  a  deferred  annuity  avail- 
able to  himself  and  his  femily.  An  additional  reason  prompting  this  course  lies  in  the 
feet  that  i^ten  the  individual  has  passed  the  period  of  income-earning  power  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums  on  his  pdicy  becomes  a  burden  unless  he  has  independent  means. 

Hie  tenn  policy,  therefore,  provided  the  term  is  sufficioitiy  long  to  cover  the  pro- 
ductive perioid  in  a  man's  life,  and  provided  also  the  insurance  contract  articulates 
with  an  annuity  contract,  forms  the  cheapest,  the  most  scientific,  and  the  most  satis- 
fiwtoiy  farm  of  protection  against  the  two  principal  sources  of  dependence  which  the 
coUege  teacher  and  his  family  have  to  fece.  To  realize  this,  let  ua  consider  what  happens 
to  the  teadior  and  his  &mily  under  the  various  contingounes  that  may  be  expected. 

If  be  begins  at  age  thirty  with  term  insurance  and  carries  at  the  same  time  an  annu- 
ity contract  to  i^ch  both  the  teacher  and  his  collie  contribute,  he  will  naturally 
increase  both  as  time  goes  on  and  as  his  salary  increases.  Huterm  policies  wiU  be  taken 
outtoendatagesvaryingfrom  sixty  to  seventy  years;  his  annuity  contract,  to  begin 
at  sixty-five  or  sudi  subsequent  period  as  he  may  determine,  to  be  available  for  himself 
and  his  wife — any  surplus  remaining  after  their  death  to  be  returned  to  his  estate. 

If  he  dies  before  the  ^^  of  sixty-five — and  fully  one-third  of  the  teachers  who 
b^n  at  thirty  will  die  in  this  interval — his  femily  will  receive  not  only  a  much  larger 
sum  in  insurance  than  the  same  money  would  have  purchased  under  any  other  plan, 
but  they  will  receive  in  addition  all  of  the  accumulaticms  to  his  credit  under  the 
annuity  contract. 

If  the  teacher  lives  beyond  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  or  rix^-seven,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  time  comes  when  his  professiona]  work  most  cease,  he  will  have  at  hit  omn- 
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nund  an  aammi  inoome.  Furthennon,  tlu§  inconw  will  not  cmny  the  burdHi  wbidt 
would  arise  from  the  premiums  of  a  policy  matarii^  onlj  at  deidh.  Whether,  there- 
fore^ a  mao  dies  before  reaching  the  end  of  his  productive  period  of  life,  ot  whether 
he  lives  to  old  age,  he  and  his  family  can  for  the  same  mtmey  obtain  a  larger  mearare 
of  protection  from  the  oombinBtioD  of  a  term  policy  with  an  annnity  cootiact  than  in 
any  other  way. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  teachers  I  have  found  a  widespread  &ding  that  if 
a  man  takes  out  a  term  policy  to  end  at  six^-five,  and  receives  no  payment  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  he  and  his  family  have  somehow  or  other  failed  to  realise  the  benefits 
of  life  insurance.  'Hie  situation  is  again  completely  illustrated  by  fire  insurance.  If 
a  man  insures  a  house  for  five  years  and  pays  only  the  exact  net  cost  of  the  risk  and 
the  bouse  does  not  bum  down,  be  receives  no  payment  at  the  end.  As  a  matter  of 
bet,  he  baa  received  complete  payment  for  his  expenditure  thru  the  fact  that  the 
risk  to  the  extent  of  tlw  fire  insurance  policy  has  been  carried  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany. The  man  who  pays  for  term  insurance  during  his  productive  period  of  life,  and 
who  during  that  time  has  provided  a  sum  of  money  for  an  income  contiact  after 
retirement,  has  developed  not  only  the  wisest  form  ttf  forest^t  and  thrift,  but  be 
has  bought  both  kinds  of  protection  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  has  paid  for 
each  ofthem  during  that  period  of  his  life  when  itwascheapesL  No  other  form  of  life 
protection  for  a  man  upon  moderate  fixed  salary  compares  with  that  ofiered  by  the 
combination  of  such  term  insurance  as  is  here  described  with  an  aimuity  contract 

WhciU-L^e  PoSciet,  Hk  ordinary  whole-life  polidea  issued  by  the  life  insurance 
ocunpanies  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  fiue  of  the  policy  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured  whenever  this  may  occur.  Such  a  policy  represents  life  insurance  in  a  most 
nnoere  form,  that  is  to  say,  a  protection  provided  oitirely  for  the  benefit  ot  others. 

The  advantages  of  the  whole-life  polity  are  several.  Next  to  the  term  policy  it  is 
the  cheapest  form  of  insurance.  For  example,  on  a  thousand  dollar  life  insurance  at 
age  thirty  the  gross  annual  premium  charged  by  strong  companies  would  be  ^proxi- 
mately— for  a  whole-life  polity,  $f&;  for  a  twenty-paymoit  life  policy,  $S0;  and  on 
an  endowment  policy  maturing  in  twenty  yean,  9i6.  These  costs  are,  of  course,  the 
gross  costs  and  do  not  include  such  dividends  as  may  result.  Under  the  pramium  rates 
offered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  which  are  net,  a  man  t^ 
thirty  could  purchase  a  term  insurance  policy  ending  at  sixty  for  $11  a  thousand,  one 
ending  at  sixty-five  at  $12  a  thousand,  and  one  ending  at  seventy  at  a  little  over  $18 
a  thousand.  While  these  figures  as  just  stated  are  not  entirely  comparable,  it  remains 
to  be  said  that,  since  there  is  no  overhead  cba^  for  the  business  of  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity,  Association,  the  costs  here  shown  will  result  in  what  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  dividend  as  time  goes  on. 

Ilie  advantages  of  the  ordinary  life  policy  are  ess^itially  these.  It  is  a  most  Inti- 
mate and  direct  use  of  the  princifdes  of  life  insurance.  It  furnishes  protection  at  a  mod- 
erate rate.  In  view  of  the  use  of  the  annual  level  premium,  the  paynant  during  the 
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eariy  part  of  the  policrjr  is  in  ezcen  of  tha  current  cott,  and  the  cash  or  loan  rahw  of 
the  policy  will  therefine  increase  the  longer  it  is  in  force  and  the  premiums  are  paid. 
A  $1000  policy,  for  ezam[de,  taJcm  out  at  age  thirty  wUl,  at  the  end  of  twmty-five 
yean,  have  a  loan  value  of  s^proximately  $400,  and  a  paid-up,  participating  insurance 
value  of  something  over  $600.  Furthermore,  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 
cash  upon  the  death  of  the  wage-earner  in  a  family  is  often  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, BO  that  a  small  policy  at  least  on  the  life  plan  furnishes  an  admirable  support 
and  security  to  a  d^iendent  family,  and  a  sup[dement  to  term  policies  which  may  be 
of  great  value  if  one  has  the  income  to  pay  the  premium  after  retirement.  A  teadier 
having  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  in  term  insurance  and  a  sntall  policy  on  the  whole- 
life  plan  has  provided  against  additional  need. 

7%«  LimiUed-Payment  Itfe  Poticy.  The  limited-paymoit  life  policy  is  a  contract 
nnder  wfaidt  the  face  of  the  policy  is  not  payable  until  the  death  of  tite  insured,  but 
premiums  are  paid  for  a  limited  number  of  years  only,afta' iriiicb  the  polity  is  a  paid-up 
polity  for  its  full  amount.  Twenty-year  and  thirty-year  payments  ate  those  ordinarily 
used,  and  will  be  the  forms  of  contract  oflered  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  aqd  Annuity 
Aasodatitm  together  with  a  life  form  with  premiums  to  cease  at  age  six^-five.  This 
fonn  of  policy  is  also  one  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  insurance,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  that  the  payments  are  made  during  the  active  period  of  the 
lifb  of  the  insured.  Since  the  payments  are  linuted  in  number,  it  necessarily  followa 
that  the  annual  premium  will  be  larger  than  that  necessary  when  the  annual  payments 
are  continued  over  a  longer  term  or  throughout  the  whole  period  of  life.  The  advan- 
tage  liesjn  the  &ct  tiiat  the  financial  burden  utvolved  in  paying  up  the  insurance  has 
been  dischaiged  during  a  period  of  life  when  the  income-earning  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  at  the  maximum. 

On  account  of  the  la^^  annual  jnemiums  the  limited-payment  policy  is  burdoi- 
some  to  those  whose  income  is  smalL  The  limited-payment  policy  is  a  step  between 
the  pure  insurance  conception  and  the  forms  of  investment  insurance  offered  in  endow- 
ment policies.  This  form  of  pcdity  can  advantageously  be  taken  up  only  by  the  indi- 
ridual  who  has  an  assured  income,  or  a  salary  which  ofien  a  margin  above  hia  immedi- 
ate needs.  It  is  a  form  of  policy  in  which  the  principles  of  investment  begin  to  tzcncb 
vpoa  the  purposes  of  legitimate  inturaoce. 

Endowment  Policies.  'Rie  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  proposes  to 
ofier  twenty-year  and  thirty-year  endowment  policies.  Endowment  policies  represent 
a  fbxm  of  insurance  in  n^di  the  purpose  of  protection  is  in  large  measure  subordi- 
nated to  that  of  investment  Endowment  policies  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  £ue 
of  the  policy,  not  only  upon  the  death  of  the  insured,  but  also  at  tiie  end  of  the  stated 
term,  if  the  insured  be  still  living.  This  form  of  policy  is  extremely  popular  among 
teachers  as  well  asamong  other  purchasers  of  insuraace.  Tlie  notion  that  the  insured 
is  providii^  something  not  only  for  the  protection  of  his  dependents,  but  also  scnne- 
thing  for  his  own  protection  and  profit,  is  «ie  that  appeals  to  a  well-nigh  univenal 
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human  trait.  It  depurta,  howeyer,  trtmi  pure  iosunmce,  in  two  reapecta.  Tlie  motive  u 
no  Icmger  BUnpl;  the  protection  of  dependents.  Also,  nich  insurance  is  an  inrestment 
rather  than  a  means  of  protection  against  risk. 

Hie  argument  generally  advanced  in  recommrading  tliis  form  of  insarance  is  that 
it  constitutes  a  safe  method  for  saving  and  one  apea  to  tJie  individual  of  small  and 
large  means  alike.  A  large  number  of  teachers  invest  in  endowment  polides  for  the 
same  reason  that  other  men  of  limited  income  makesach  investments,  influenced  partlj 
bjr  tlie  arguments  of  the  life  insurance  agent,  who  generally  prefers  to  sell  an  oidow- 
ment  policy,  and  partly  by  the  very  natural  feeling  that  here  is  a  reservoir  to  which 
he  may  go  in  case  of  any  pressing  need. 

Tlie  actuary  of  the..Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Assocsatimi,  after  the  writing 
of  policies  has  bc^n,  will  gladly  advise  any  individual  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of 
the  various  forma  of  policy  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  need  and  to  the  scale  of 
his  individual  resources. 

AmtMiia.  He  annuity  contract  is  the  complement  of  the  life  insurance  contiact. 
In  the  annuity  conttact  the  company  agrees,  in  return  either  for  a  single  cosh  pay- 
ment or  for  cash  payments  made  over  a  series  of  years,  to  pay  to  the  annuitant  on 
agreed  annual  income,  b^|;inning  at  the  time  stated  in  the  contract  and  continuing 
until  death. 

Annuity  contracts  are  written  also  on  the  joint  lives  of  two  people,  generally  a  man 
and  his  wife,  lie  Teadien  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will  (rffer  annuity  con- 
tracts of  both  kinds. 

While  many  variations  of  annuity  contracts  are  found  among  tiie  various  com- 
panies, th^  fall  essoitially  into  two  classes,  "immediate  annuities"  and  "deferred 
annuities."  Ilie  first  is  purchased  with  a  cash  sum  of  money  paid  down  to  the  insur- 
ance company,  and  provides  in  the  contract  for  a  fixed  annuity,  beginning  with  the 
date  of  payment,  and  lasting  eith^  thru  a  term  of  years  en:  thru  life.  The  deferred 
annuity  is  one  provided  by  payments  continuing  thru  a  term  of  years — ^the  annuity 
to  begin  at  a  fixed  time  in  the  future,  and  to  be  provided  out  of  the  payments  and 
their  accumulations  thru  interest,  mie  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
will  provide  annuity  contracts  under  either  form.  It  goes  without  nying  that  tcacben 
who  live  upon  fixed,  modest  salariesare  rarely  in  a  position  to  pay  a  cash  sum  of  large 
amount  for  an  annui^. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  if  a  widespread  sense  of  thrift  and  of  personal  responai- 
bili^  is  to  be  developed  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  mea  must  learn  to 
consider  not  only  the  risk  of  their  families  due  to  premature  death,  but  also  their  own 
risk  (^  depraidence  in  old  age.  A  secure  depontary  for  the  savings  of  such  men  most 
be  set  up,  under  whidi  the  azmual  payments  which  they  accumulate  may  be  freed  of 
overhead  charges,  and  may  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  current  interest  rates. 
"Hus  service  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will  perform  for  the  col- 
lie teadten  of  the  country.  It  is  a  service  cS  the  hi^iest  value,  and  its  foil  iqiprccia- 
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Haa  wJU  not  come  uotil  men  realise  bow  completely  the  umuity  ecmtmct  supplentents 
the  term  iiuunmce  cootract,  and  until  they  realise,  further,  the  eoonomic  a&ring  which 
is  eflected  1^  paying  both  for  insumnce  and  annuity  ovex  that  period  of  life  when  each 
is  moat  needed,  and  each  it  at  its  minimum  cost 


THE  FfiDERATED  SUPERANNUATION  SYSTEM  FOB 
ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES 
In  the  Ei^th  Annual  Rqmt  there  is  given  a  careful  account  of  the  woric  ofthecom- 
•  mission  on  a  superannuation  system  for  the  federated  uniTersitieB  of  Great  Britain. 
The  commisnon — ocKupooed  of  stxne  of  the  aUest  men  in  England — came  to  fun- 
damental condusions  quite  nmilar  to  those  reaclied  by  the  Tnuteea  of  the  Canwgie 
Foundation — the  contributory  principle,  the  coc^ieration  of  the  teacher  and  hia  uni- 
versity, the  necessity  for  both  insurance  and  annuity. 

The  possilnlity  of  a  new  agotc^  to  furnish  insurance  and  annuity  contracits  undv 
&vorable  terms  was  not  considered.  Apart  from  other  difficulties,  the  number  of  teadi- 
en  involved  was  too  small  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  new  company.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  companies  in  England  whicb  still  conduct  insurance  with  small  overtiead 
charges. 

With  some  of  these  companies  the  ccanmissicMi  was  able  to  make  &voiahle  rates  £ar 
insurance  and  for  annuities.  To  prevent  loans  on  policies  the  ccnnmission,  with  the  cm- 
sent  of  the  insured  teacherB,  adopted  a  radical  measure.  The  policies,  altho  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  university  of  wbicli  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. The  objects  of  assurance  and  protection  in  old  age  are  obtained  in  two  ways, — 
fint,  by  endowment  assurance  polides  terminating  at  age  sixty  which  protect  the  in- 
sured during  his  active  period  of  life  and  furnish  a  cash  sum  for  purchase  of  a  deferred 
annuity  at  sixty  (retirement  is  compulsmy  at  this  early  age),  secondly  by  deferred 
annuity  policies  in  which  all  premiums  paid  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  age 
sixty,  at  which  time  a  definite  annuity  is  guaranteed.  In  the  event  of  death  or  with- 
drawal the  {gemiums  paid  in  ore  returned  with  interest 

Four  societies  were  selected  to  undertake  the  firvt  form  of  contracts,  those  for 
endowment  assurance.  These  are  the  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  Legal  and  General  life  Assurance 
Socie^,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution.  Two  societies  were  cbosoi 
to  write  deferred  annuity  policies,  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Society  and  the 
L^al  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The  following  examples  give  a  tut  comparison  of  the  benefits  open  to  the  teachers 
under  the  plan  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  those  open  to  American  and  Cana- 
dian teacbns  thru  the  proposed  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 
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TIm  cotnpuiaon  eaoiiot  be  nade  entinly  aocntate  witbout  gtrfng  into  too  great 
detail  for  the  reaaon  that  the  endoirment  aMuranoe  polioei  of  the  RngliA  oompaaiei 
ne  subject  to  various  tontine  bonosea  which  may  &11  in  under  somewhat  eompUcatad 
conditions  and  combinations,  also  some  distrilxition  of  the  surplus  of  the  Teadma 
Insurance  and  Annoily  Association  will  doubtless  be  made  whidi  caoitot  at  present 
be  computed. 

In  the  foUowJng  ctHnparisons  the  forms  of  benefit  are  &irly  OHnpared  in  two  cases 
with  the  necessary  reservatiMu  with  regard  to  bonoaea.  The  specunen  case  which  is 
taken  it  one  obtained  from  the  official  offer  made  to  teachws  in  the  Federated  Uni- 
versities, and  this  is  compared  with  a  similar  contribution  under  tbe  plan  adi^ited 
'  by  the  teachers  of  the  Foundation.  In  this  case  it  is  annmed  that  a  taestibee  enten 
M>e  of  the  English  universities  at  age  twenty-five  with  a  salary  of  SIOOO,  at  age  thirty-  ' 
five  he  receives  SSOOO,  and  at  age  forty-five  and  thereafter  until  he  is  sixt^,  SSOOO. 
Tlie  annual  payment  of  the  first  ten  years  divided  between  the  teadier  and  the  col- 
lie would  be  SlOO,  during  the  next  fifteai  years  $200,  and  for  the  final  period  of 
ten  yean  S800, — making  in  all  a  total  payment  during  this  period  of  S7000.  Tbe 
benefits  to  be  obtained  under  the  two  provisions  are  first  computed  in  tlw  case  of 
death,  and  the  results  accruing  from  an  endowment  polity  in  the  L^al  and  GoicTal 
Life  Asauranoe  Society,  which  ■f>parently  oficn  the  most  &voraUe  terms,  are  oom- 
pared  with  an  ordinary  endowmoit  policy  as  offered  in  the  Teai^ers  Insorance  and 
Annuity  Association,  maturing  at  age  sixty. 

Fedcrstttl  SuperaniiiiAtkiii  5 jitem  tar  ^"y""**  UoiTcnitka  Tcadwr*  tnawkos  ukd  AoDoitr  ilwii  liUm 

fcOwdrnBoU  lit  CatarDtath 

BatweeoSauklM  (notglTai)  Between « utd  St  ft,TM 

Detween  M  and  W  «S,aiO  BetwMa  3t  aod  40  1,»tO 

Between  «0  sad «  73S0  BatwecadOudtf  9.070 

•7,980  GiMrutMd  VfitO 

A,000 

In  the  second  place  a  comparison  is  made  of  an  annui^  in  the  above  institutimis 
to  begin  at  a^  sixty  with  return  of  capital  in  the  event  of  death.  In  tbis  case  the 
comparison  is  made  with  the  Commercial  Union  Company,  iriiich  apparently  ofltrs 
the  roost  fiivorable  terms. 

Teacbcn  iDntiBiice  vid  Ammltr  ^im  ill  Inn 


JTim-PBrtMpatta* 

inidtrof 

I1.0U 

ADnidtr  of                                      91.900 

■hMstAgefO 

II.IIO 

VsteektAfeflO                          1S,M0 

Avmflmbfe  in  cub 

Not  kvaikbfe  Id  cuh,  bat  in  <ue  oT 
fourfoitDiaruuiiiitr 

If  the  accmnnlatingfiiiMb  realise  41  per  cent  inUKst,  tbe  Muiaityirill  be  tlSOO^ 
and  the  vahie  (14^467. 
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In  order,  however,  to  afford  a  comparison  of  the  actual  protection  offered,  it  will  be 
well  to  compare  what  an  American  or  Canadian  teacher  under  the  aame  payments 
would  obtain  in  the  form  of  protection  before  the  age  of  sixty-five  thm  inBurance,  and 
in  the  fotm  of  protection  after  sixty-five  in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  by  a  combination 
of  term  insurance  with  a  deferred  annuity.  In  what  proportions  these  combinations 
shall  be  made  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  teacher,  bat  no  dmilar  combi- 
naticHts  are  possible  in  the  system  of  the  Federated  Universities  of  Great  Britaio. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  man  aged  twenty-five  entered  the  plan  paying  annual  pre- 
miums as  before,  but  placing  part  of  the  sum  in  term  insunmoe  uid  part  of  it  in 
annuity  payments; 

At  At*  For  Ttrm  iHmraiiee  farAmmmUg 
SStoSi                                                     910  «60 

8»  to  40  Tfi  Its 

BOtoM  100  MO 

lliese  payments  would  again,  if  continued  to  age  fifty-nine,  amount  to  a  total  of 
97000.  The  protection  before  the  age  of  sixty  to  hia  family  should  be  shown  aa 
follows : 

AtA^  Amount  of  Amovuit  at  Aetmrniik-  Amoimt  PofobU  in  Xant 


SOto» 

$4,906 

1989 

•1,188 

35  to  SB 

7.000 

6M 

7,834 

UtoM 

7,000 

1.74<l 

e,T4» 

4StoU 

7.000 

3,109 

I0.109 

MtoM 

B,i3e 

4,T«» 

isjoe 

UtoM 

8.489 

7,91S 

i«.3af 

A  comparison  will  show  how  much  greater  protection  the  family  of  the  insured  will 
have  during  his  period  of  active  life  under  this  plan  than  under  the  other. 

Under  this  anangemmt  at  age  sixty  the  term  insurance  ceases  and  the  accumulated 
deposit,  amounting  to  $11,740,  may  be  used  to  purchase  one  of  four  forms  of  annuity. 
If  an  ordinary  life  annuity  is  selected,  it  will  provide  $1080  annually.  If^  however, 
the  comparison  is  carried  on  to  age  sixty-Gv^  to  which  age  any  active  teadter  would 
expect  to  continue  his  work,  the  advantages  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  become  very  much  greato*. 


POLICY  LOANS  AND  PERSONAL  THRIFT 
FftOM  the  institution  of  life  insurance  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  insurance  is  the  development  of  certain  fundamental  qualities  of  character — 
forasi^t,  sense  of  responsibility  fin-  one^s  dependents,  and  the  exercise  of  personal 
thrift  ini  order  to  disdiarge  that  responsibility. 
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How  mudi  life  insurance,  as  now  conducted,  contributed  to  the  apsttd  of  a  ifoit 
of  foreof^t  and  thrift,  it  is  impoosible  to  say.  No  doubt  this  oontributim  is  a  veiy 
real  one.  Tliere  are  many  indications  that  Americans  hare  lost  to  some  d^ree  tha 
h<Hnely  virtue  of  tfarifl  which  was  characteristic  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  r^Kiblic 

One  of  the  eridenoes  of  this  tendency  is  found  in  the  nqiidly  growing  rcdame  of 
pcdicy  loans.  An  increasing  proportion  of  men  who  insure  borrow  upon  their  poli- 
cies for  one  purpose  or  another,  so  that  to  an  increasing  nnmber  of  policy^lden 
the  purpose  of  insuring  is  defeated  by  using  nuniey  set  ande  for  the  protectdoo  of 
dependeits  to  meet  some  other  need  which  may  or  may  not  be  vitaL 

In  his  book  on  insurance  issued  in  1916  Professor  Huebner  states  the  matt^  as 
fbUowB : 

"Owins  laigelv  to  the  emphasis  [daced  br  companies  and  thor  agmts  upon 
liberal  loan  values  as  an  inducemrat  to  sell  insurance,  a  large  element  in  the 
insuring  public  has  come  to  r^ard  the  value  of  policies  as  little  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  depostts  to  be  obtained  by  way  of  surrraider  or  a  loan  up<m  the 
sliriitest  provocation.  With  many,  borrowing  on  policies  baa  become  a  habit. 
This  contusion  seems  warranted  by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
such  loans  in  recent  years.  Whereas  the  percentage  of  policy  loans  and  premium 
notes  amounted  to  8.8%  per  cent  of  the  total  leserves  of  the  various  companies 
reported  in  the  Inmrance  Year  Book  for  the  year  1888,  that  pnoentage  has 
increased  to  16.9  per  coit  during  the  year  1918.  At  present  policy  loans  for  tOO 
companies  wgr^ate  $667,994,947  as  compared  with  a  total  reserve  value  <^ 
policies  in  tJi^  companies  of  $8308,616,176,  Between  1908-1918  the  polity 
loans  of  these  companies  increased  818  per  cent  aa  compared  with  an  increase 
of  only  106  per  cent  in  total  admitted  assets  and  78  per  cent  in  total  insuiance 
in  fence,  if.  policy  loans  increased  nearly  three  times  as  fest  as  assets  and  aboat 
four  and  one-half  times  as  fiwt  as  the  volume  of  insurance.  During  the  last  fonr 
years  of  this  decade  the  increase  in  such  loans  amounted  to  afqmudmatdy 
$812,000,000,  or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  admitted  assets  and  nearly 
31.4  per  cent  ofthe  increase  in  the  reserve  value  c^pdides  during  the  same  four 
years. 

"This  alarming  increase  in  the  volume  of  policy  loans  furnishes  ample  evidence 
of  the  careless  manner  in  wbidi  many  mortgage  tne  monetary  value  of  their  poli- 
cies fbr  purposes  trf  speculation  or  needless  expenditures.  To  quote  Mr.  A.E. 
Childs :  'Tlie  very  people  who  are  living  up  to  and  even  beyond  their  incomes, 
depending  upon  their  insurance  for  the  niture  protection  of  tneir  families,  are  the 
very  peo^e  who  are  mortgagiiu;  their  insurance  just  aa  soon  as  the  deporits  are 
large  enough  to  satisfy  some  oftheir  more  expensive  desires.  They  either  forget 
theoriginalpurpoaefor  which  they  took  the  iniuranoe  or  they  allow  their  selfish 
desires  for  temporary  enjoyment  to  outweigh  their  appreciation  of  the  necessibr 
for  providing  for  the  future.*  Too  firequent^  policy-holdos  efibct  loans  on  their 
policies  Simmy  because  they  are  so  easily  obtained,  never  appreciating  at  the  time 
the  vital  relation  of  life  insurance  to  the  braiefknary  and  often  neglecting  some 
other  available  asset  which  should  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  tfae  cash 
value  of  the  policy.  It  should  again  be  steted  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
life  insurance  is  protection  to  me  fiunily.  When  oooe  acquired,  thwefmne,  it  is 
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enential  that  life  insuntnoe  be  couerved,  and  id  this  connection  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  flTKat  majority  of  such  loans  are  never  repaid 
and  that  the  policy  lapses  upon  wlure  to  make  such  repayment.  As  previously 
stated,  'Life  insurance  should  be  r^arded  as  a  sacred  possession  to  be  mortgaged 
<»)ly  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Borrowing  on  the  policy  depreciates  itsv^ue 
and  defeats  the  original  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  If  not  actually  neoes- 
sary,  borrowing  iHi  a  pohcy  is  an  act  of  flf^nmt  injustice  to  the  beneficiary.' 

"Much  has  been  wntten  of  late  to  stem  the  tide  againet  increasing  policy  loans, 
and-many  companies  have  attempted  in  r«cent  years  to  check  the  abuse  by  raising 
the  interest  rate  from  5  to  6  per  cent  and  by  reservine  the  right  to  defer  such  . 
loans  for  sixty  or  ninety  days.  The  difficulty  involved,  bowever,  is  a  deeper  one, 
namely,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  insuring  public  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  life  insurance.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  essential  to  impress  upon 
the  insured  aa  well  as  the  beneficiary  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  unnecessary 
loans  to  defeat  the  sacred  purpose  of  life  insurance  in  protecting  the  home  or  in 
providing  for  old  age.  If  women — the  beneficiaries  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances— undexstoc^  that  a  policy  loan  usually  means  a  lajwe,  that  replacement 
becomes  possible  only  upon  a  satisfactory  medical  examination,  and  that  in  any 
case  the  loan  for  the  time  being  impairs  the  amount  of  protection,  and  if  they 
were  shown  tiieir  right  to  keep  uiemselves  posted  asto  what  the  insured  is  doing 
with  his  policies,  thereis  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  policy  loans  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  limited  in  the  main  to  cases  clearly  justinable.  In  this  connec- 
tion, alao,  the  agent  who  originally  n^otiated  the  contract  could,  if  again  placed 
in  touch  with  Qs  client  at  the  time  a  loan  is  contemplated,  render  a  distinct 
tarrvse  by  forcibly  emphasizing  to  him  the  reasons  against  needless  policy  loans," 

The  extensive  correspondence  which  the  Foundation  has  had  with  teachers  during 
the  past  three  years  touching  their  commitments  for  insurance  and  for  other  forms 
of  protection  has  thrown  much  light  also  on  the  question  of  savings  and  investment. 
Teachers  have  [daced  insurance  in  many  cases  in  assessment  sodeties  or  weak  compa- 
nies. Such  men  are  distrustful  of  all  insurance.  How  much  speculation  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  teachera,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  probably  to  a  lai^;er  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed.' 

He  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  will  be  operated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Under  these  laws  at  the  present  time  loans  upon  policies 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  fixed  requirements  depending  on  the  character  and 
life  of  the  policy.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  tiie  Association  to  discourage  loans  and  to 
uige  consistentiy  that  the  savings  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  wife  and  children  and 

*  The  lUlawlfiK  temukaUa  eommmdcatlon  fnm  •  well-kiMnni  inofenor  In  a  fuwo*  liutltatloa  1>  not  In  ba  taken 
H  elMUMtoriitle  of  Uis  inctkaotB  STMt  nnmbw  of  coUese  tcuhen,  bBt  u  MpiMratetlTa  of  a  imUiM  wkl**ive«) 
tMiiicaati)peT*MUilMT)nt:"'n>eKeportipcaki<>ftbedanfnof  UieprofeMOT  beG<nnlnca  apecntotor.lt  bualwaya 
■««med  to  ne  tbat  tbe  ona  ctaaa  Id  tbe  canunoitr  wIioriMMild  bo  in  ttio  beat  poai tko  to  realUe  pr^ ta  ftnm  cauerra- 
tSra  qwenlatloD  to  the  proftBHirial  claaa.  Tber  are  aappoaed  to  hsTe  Intetlltanca  and  tbeir  moncT  la  not  anppoaed  to 
be  tied  Dp  te  bnalDBaa ;  hence  ttMyabonU  be  atAe  to  make  tbair  pntcbaaea  of  aacnrttte*  in  times  of  panic  and  tbelr 
aalaa  in  boon  tlnKS,tbaare>lldnslnaddltloDli>areasonaM]ilBjrse  income  retnm  e  aatlitadiMT  appreciation  in  the 
TBlne  of  their  aacnritlca  erarr  ftmr  or  fl*e  nan. Ilia  periodic  DOTeBenta  of  tbe  aecnritr  muketa  an  Joat  aa  mixA 
a  part  of  ooreeepomtclifaaatte  periodic  cliansea  of  tbeaeaaen  are  otonrphrilcal  exlatence.andlttoamatpitr 
Uiat  a  iarcar  number  of  OUT  pcofCMian  in  not  better  Id  hue  with  economle  crdea.  A  coUefe  teacher  ihonld  be  aUe 
to  naliie  ai^t  to  twelve  par  oant  eo  bla  DMrnar  Iwtead  of  fooT  and  a  halt" 
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for  tbencurityof  old  age  are  devoted  to  a  poipose  too  important  and  toonuared  to 
be  aacrificed  to  temporary  emergencies.  It  is  believed  tbat  a  dear  midetxtanding  of  the 
advantages  of  the  combination  of  a  term  policy  with  an  annuity  contract  will  go  &r 
to  make  clear  to  men  of  modest  means  how  these  ends  may  be  attained.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  term  policy  is  that  its  loan  value  is  small.  Sums  of  money  invested 
in  such  a  combination  are  consecrated  to  a  definite  purpose  from  which  they  camiot 
easily  be  deflected,and  for  thfs  reason  th^  present  to  men  working  upon  modest  salaiy 
other  advantages  than  those  of  their  financial  merit. 


THE  FEDERAL  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  PLAN 
Tbk  profound  influence  that  the  war  must  inevitably  exercise  on  existing  social  insti- 
tutions has  already  b^j^  to  make  itself  felt.  Faced  by  £he  pressing  needs  of  her  sol- 
dias  and  their  dependents,  the  country  has  determined  to  inaugurate  a  new  eT«  in  the 
recognition  of  her  social  obligations.  Hitherto  the  government  has  followed  a  vicious 
pension  principle,  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  ia  unscientific,  which  has  demanded  annual 
'  federal  appn^riations  of  more  than  $170,000,000  and  has  provided  only  a  pittance 
where  the  need  was  greatest.^  The  act  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  marks  a  considerable  advance  in  the  history  of  pensions  by 
incorporating  those  principles  which  recent  thought  and  the  best  experience  have 
indicated  to  be  fundamental  if  the  aims  of  social  insurance  are  to  be  realized. 

The  experience  of  the  federal  government  in  pension  matters  has  shown  that  the 
&ee  or  non-contributory  pension  involves  a  financial  obligation  which  mounts  rap- 
he anticipated.  Tba  sole  prindples  on  which  it  is  based  are  senti- 
liropy,  princtpks  which  have  thrown  the  door  wide  open  to  private 
nsion  of  the  gratuities  ajid  to  the  exploitation  of  political  influence, 
ire  not  only  liable  to  be  abused,  but  they  fail  to  encourage  any  of 
•h  as  self-help,  thrift,  and  self-respect,  that  social  legislation  should 
ifiting  by  the  mistakes  that  have  attended  earlier  poision  legislation, 
nment  determined  to  base  the  present  act  on  the  sounder  principles 
!nt  experiments  in  the  field  of  industrial  insurance  and  workmen's 
;  is  recognized  that  the  best  form  of  social  insurance  is  that  in 
the  group  carries  as  many  of  the  risks  as  may  attend  the  work  of  its 
h  thrift  is  aicouraged,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  fostocd,  in  which 
de  to  appeal  to  the  hnman  desire  of  something  for  nothing,  in  which 
iployee  cooperate  to  meet  existing  economic  and  social  needs.  For 
the  great  needs  are  adequate  remuneration  and  protection  against 
e,  the  greatest  of  which  axe  premature  death  and  disability. 

bport,  pp-TS-TI:  mmtk  .^iwiiial  ili^p  irf.  pp. «!.  «a 
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It  is  xmruaeaary  to  dilate  od  the  conditions  that  the  War  Riak  Insuiaaoe  Act  aims 
to  meet.  The  United  States  has  suddenly  been  brou^t  into  the  relation  of  enployflr 
to  several  millions  of  men  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to  certain  risks.  Tlie  gar- 
emment  has  realized  t^t  its  first  task  is  to  allay  the  natural  anxie^  that  every  man 
must  feel  for  those  dependent  on  him ;  and  its  second  task  is  to  furnish  protection 
against  tlie  hasards  of  death  and  disabilify.  In  addition,  the  government  is  attempt- 
ing to  develop  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  self-help.  Finally,  it  seeks  to  discourage  for  the 
future  the  introduction  of  private  bills  for  the  granting  of  gratuities  to  individuals. 

Tlie  act  fidls  into  four  main  divisions,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the  admimstrative 
provisions.  For  the  protection  of  the  wives,  children,  dependent  parents,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  absrait  soldiers  the  act  requires  each  soldier  to  allot  a  sum  out  (^his 
pay  of  not  less  than  tl5  a  month,  to  which  &n  allowance  varying  with  the  needs  of 
each  &mily  is  added  by  the  government,  up  to  a  maximum  of  S60  a  month.  Each  aol- 
dier  may  of  course  allot  any  sum  that  he  dudres  above  the  required  minimum.  Soldiers 
without  any  dependents  may  be  compelled  to  deposit  with  the  govonmoit  a  som  up 
to  half-pay,  to  be  retamed  with  interest  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

Death  or  disability  that  may  lead  to  dependence  of  the  &mily  or  the  individual 
himself  is  met  by  compoisation  to  be  paid  by  the  government.  In  case  of  death  in 
service  or  as  a  result  of  injury  received  in  line  of  dufy,  monthly  payments  up  to  a 
maximum  of  S75  will  be  made  to  the  widow,  children,  or  widowed  mother.  The  same 
compensation  will  be  paid  to  a  soldier  who  is  totally  disabled.  Where,  however,  the  dis- 
sibility  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  engagement  in  remunerative  occupations,  oompensa- 
-  tion  will  be  graded  according  to  a  scale  already  ren^ized  in  a  number  of  states  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws.  Payments  will  be  varied  according  to  conditions 
existing  each  month.  The  ccnnpensation  under  the  disability  provision  is  carefully 
re;gulated,  fiiequent  medical  examinationq  will  be  made  by  physicians  appointed  by 
the  Bureau  established  under  the  act,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  furnish  suitable 
vocational  training  under  a  {novision  which  compels  disabled  soldiers  to  be  enlisted 
during  the  period  of  training  and  to  receive  such  pay  and  compensation  for  thon- 
selvesand  their  dependents  as  they  had  enjoyed  during  active  service.  Death  or  disa- 
Inlity  must  occur  prior  to  or  within  one  year  after  dischai^  in  order  that  a  right  to 
compensation  may  be  established;  compensation  will  be  paid  in  the  case  of  death  or 
disability  occurring  at  a  later  period  only  where  such  a  contingency  was  m^itimed 
in  the  medical  certificate  gnmted  at  the  time  of  dischaige  from  service. 

Up  to  this  point  the  government  has  provided  protection  for  the  dependents  of  the 
soldiers  during  their  absence  on  serrice  in  case  of  death  and  in  case  of  disability,  lUs 
protection  is  paid  in  part  by  the  soldiers.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  of  encouraging  a 
sense  of  Rsponsibilily  the  government  has  added  another  feature :  it  has  enabled  each 
soldier  to  purchase  additional  protection  at  rates  within  his  means.  Ihe  outlneak  of 
the  war  at  onoe  increased  the  rates  at  which  a  soldier  could  be  insured,  and  practically 
diminated  for  him  the  opportunities  for  securing  additional  [nvtection  thru  the  ordi- 
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nor;  oommerdal  channels.  Tbs  govenunent  has  recogniaed  that  it  mart  bear  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  a  haaazd  that  it  itaelf  ha>  created.  Ilie  act  enables  a  soldier  to  take  out 
without  medical  examination  an  insurance  policy  for  not  less  than  $1000  and  not  more 
than  SI 0,000  at  rates  prevailing  in  peace  times,  the  government  bearingthe  cost  of  Uw 
WOT  risk.  The  form  of  policy  ofiered  is  the  term  insurance  policy  for  successive  terms  of 
one  year  each  during  tiie  period  of  the  war,  the  premium  vaiying  from  year  to  year  with 
the  sge  of  the  insured.  Such  policies  may  be  converted  without  medical  examination 
not  later  than  five  yean  after  the  end  of  the  war  into  any  other  type  of  policy  that  the 
tegulatitHis  may  prescribe,  llie  government  is  bearing  not  only  the  cost  of  thewar  risk, 
but  the  expenses  of  administration  and  the  cost  that  may  arise  thru  excess  mortali^ 
and  disability- 1^  policies  are  based  on  the  American  Exp^ence  Table  of  Mortality 
with  interest  at  8}  per  cent,  and  net  rates  will  be  chained.  It  is  calculated  that  the  rate 
in  peace  time  for  a  man  at  the  age  of  29  yean  will  be  S8  p^  thousand,  any  additional 
cost  due  to  the  war  beyond  that  being  assumed  by  the  government.  In  order  to  protect 
the  insured  or  bis  beneficiaries,  it  is  provided  that  policies  shall  be  paid  out  in  monthly 
instalments,  altho  cash,  loan,  paid-up  and  extended  values,  and  other  reasonable  and 
practical  provisions  may  later  be  considered. 

Thus,  by  the  most  comprehensive  measure  of  social  insurance  yet  known  in  this 
country,  the  gov^nment  has  aimed  to  eliminate  a  pensitm  system  that  has  been  both 
oosUy  and  demoralizing.  In  its  place  has  been  introduced  a  system  of  social  coopera- 
tion, in  whi<^  both  the  employer,  in  this  case  the  government,  and  the  emjdoyee,  the 
soldier,  participate  to  the  extent  of  their  aUlity  in  providing  protection  against  the 
risk  of  dependence  due  to  death  or  disability, 

Tlie  bill  is  a  notable  eAbrt  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  government  to  those  idio 
stand  ready  to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
tbe  scandal  and  the  cost  of  a  colossal  war  pensitm  system. 

How  &r  the  ends  sought  will  be'  accomplished  it  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to 
predict.  Hie  k|[islati(Hi  has  just  been  enacted;  tbe  machinery  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions isnot  yet  formed.  No  one  can  foresee  how  far  the  soldiav  drafted  into  tbe 
service  of  tbe  country  will  avail  themselves  of  those  provisions  whidi  are  not  compul- 
Sfwy,  such  as  insurance.  Nor  can  any  one  predict  whether  the  personal  pension  bills, 
wbidi  the  act  in  express  t^ms  aims  to  prevent,  will  again  rei^pear  in  Congreaa.  Pen- 
sion legislation  in  the  past  has  offered  such  punful  examples  of  the  weakness  of  our 
Congressmen  and  our  Presidents  (with  the  notable  exception  of  Grover  Cleveland) 
that  one  can  only  hope  that  the  legislation  after  the  war  may  be  upon  a  better  plane. 
In  any  case  the  govonment  has  here  endeavored  to  deal  generously,  with  boldness,  and 
upon  sound  social  and  economic  lines.  What  effect  this  experiment  may  have  in  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  notion  of  insurance  as  a  duty  of  govemmoit, 
no  one  can  foresee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  UPON  THE  PROPOSED 
PLAN  OF  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITIES 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  FouTidation: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  at  their  eleventh  annual  meeting  <m 
November  15,  1916,  passed  the  following  resolutions  concerning  the 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  entitled  "A  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Insurance  and  Annuities:" 

Retolved:  Th&t,  for  the  infbnnation  of  the  trustees,  the  proposed  new  pennon  plan  be 

referred  for  study  and  r^KMrt  to  a  special  commiasion  of  eleven,  to  consist  of 

Six  trustees,  to  be  designated  by  the  chairman,  including  the  dudrman  and  the 

president; 

Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  American  Association  of 

UniTwsity  Professors; 

One  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American 

Universities; 

One  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities; 

One  member  to  be  fq>pointed  by  the  president  of  the  Association  of  American 

Collies.     ' 
Reaohed:  That  the  executive  committee  have  authority  to  arrange  for  the  necessary 

expenses  of  such  commission,  and  for  such  expert  assistance  and  advice  as  it  may 

need. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  as  designated  by  the  authorities 
named  above  are  as  follows: 
From  the  Cam^ie  Foundation:  William  H.  Cij^wtobd 

.  Samdel  B.  McCouuck 

Sm  William  Petbbsoh 

Hbnbt  S.  PsrrcHBrT 

William  F.  Slocdh 

.    Chabi:ks  R.  Van  Hisx 

From  the  AmeriamAuoeiathnqfUmoertik/Pr^ttori:   Waltkb  W.  Cook 

Henbt  L.  Bietz 
From  the  Auociation  t^ American  Umverniies:  Frame  J.  Gooniiow 

From  the  NaUonal  Astoaation  qfJStaU  UnivertHiet:  Cltdk  A.  Ddniway 

From  the  AttoaaHon  qf  American  CoSeget:  Donald  J.  Cowling 

Meetings  of  the  Commission  were  held  in  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  twenty-eighth)  and  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1916;  in  Chi- 
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cago  otx  Fdxnary  9. 1917,  and  in  New  York  on  April  17. 1917.  At  the 
fiist  meeting  all  monbeis  were  present  except  Professor  Code,  whose 
duties  as  president  of  the  Assodaticm  of  American  Law  S<^kx^  re- 
quired his  presoice  elsewhere.  At  the  second  meeting  ail  memben 
were  present.  At  the  third  meeting  all  members  were  |vesent  excq>t 
President  Van  Hise;  who  was  detained  by  oU^atioiis  i^udi  could  not 
be  d^ciTed. 

At  the  first  sessi<Mi  of  the  Commisa<xi  it  was  voted  that  President 
William  F.  Slocum  be  invited  to  preside; 

It  was  likewise  voted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  FoundatioD  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  secretary. 

At  the  first  sessiwi  ai  the  Commissaon  the  Presidait  of  the  Foon- 
dati<n  was  asked  to  outline  the  course  of  the  Foundation  bom  its 
inceptioD,  its  relations  to  otho*  institutions  founded  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  actuarial  computatxMis  widdi  had  been 
oude,  and  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  the  questitMi  of  revisi<Hi  of 
the  present  plan  of  retiring  allowances  had  arisen. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  touched  upon  every  phase  of  tiw  de- 
velopment  of  the  poision  systCTi.  the  Deed  for  cc»itractual  security  to 
the  man  or  woman  entering  the  teaching  profesaon,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  exteosioD  of  srane  form  of  old-age  annuities  to  the  general  bo^ 
of  teachers  now  entering  the  professioiL 

The  actuarial  studies  woe  explained  at  length  by  >Ir.  Samuel  S.  Hall, 
Associate  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

These  computations,  the  assumptitnis  upon  whidi  they  rest,  and  the 
results  to  which  they  point,  may  be  Iniefly  simimarized  as  fi^ows: 

In  June,  1911.  there  were  in  the  colleges  and  universities  associated 
with  the  Foundation  4468  male  teachers  below  the  age  of  retirement, 
who  would  be  entitled  to  retiring  allowances  if  they  ctxitinued  in  temdi- 
ingin  an  associated  college  to  age  sixty-five.  The  distribution  of  these 
teadien  as  to  age  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Male  TsAcans  nt  AjmooAiKD  Lnrnrcnoin 

90-S4  86  1.9 

«6-«9  ffT5  14.9 

MS*  894  90.1 
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The  precediiig  table  shows  not  only  the  great  prqraadennce  of 
young  men  at  present,  but  also  how  diffisrent  the  age  distribution 
would  be  in  a  stationary  population;  that  is,  one  in  which  for  a  gener- 
ation the  «"""■*  births  have  exactly  balanced  the  deaths,  or  in  this 
case,  the  accessions  hare  exactly  balanced  the  withdrawals. 

In  order  to  get  an  approximation  to  the  probable  future  number  of 
annuitants  the  figures  for  each  age  were  readjusted  to  conform  to  these 
conditions  in  such  a  stationary  or  life  table  population.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  distribution  according  to  such  an  assumption  as 
compared  with  the  present  distribution: 


ts  ITS  lie 

86  800  116 

87  188  114 

88  189  lis 

89  IM  US 

40  161  110 

41  147  109 
a  1S8  108 
48  129  107 
44  I80  106 
48  180  105 
46  in  108 

«r  lis  10* 

48  98  100 

49  98  99 

50  68  98 
61  84  96 
6t  78  86 
68  68  93 
64  61  91 
66  60  90 

66  48  88 

67  81  86 

68  8S  84 

69  49  St 

60  SO  80 

61  86  78 
61  80  76 
68  £i  78 
64  a  70 
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Having  made  these  assumptions  with  regard  to  distribution,  assum- 
ing also  that  the  average  pension  will  renuun  as  at  present,  assuming 
also  that  all  men  would  retire  at  sixty-five,  the  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
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as  satis&ctory  tar  the  general  body  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  involves  a  constantly  growing  obligation  dependent  on 
a  limited  source. 

The  Commission  unanimously  adopted  the  following  rescdutians: 

Voted:  Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carne^e  Founda- 
tion, adopted  in  Norember,  1915,  that  "whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted  will  be 
devised  with  BcrupulouB  r^ard  to  the  privilq^  and  expectations  whitdi  have  been 
created  under  existing  rules,"  this  Commission  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  exten- 
sicm  to  all  teachers  at  present  in  the  associated  institutions  of  the  privil^e  of  cod< 
tinning  in  the  present  system  would  completely  meet  all  their  reasiHiable  expec- 
tations. The  Commisaion  assumea  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
will  in  due  time  announce  a  date  after  which  the  privil^es  and  expectations  of  the 
present  system  will  not  be  avulable  to  those  newly  entering  upon  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Voted:  That  the  IVustees  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  be  requested  to  give  all  possible 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  older  teachers  in  institutions  which  are  not  yet, 
but  may  later  be,  associated  witii  the  Foundation. 

Voted:  The  Commission  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  assistance  can  be  obtained 
outside  the  present  funds  of  the  Foundation,  but  it  is  acting  on  the  expectation 
of  substantial  assistance  in  carrying  a  large  but  limited  load,  and  with  the  farther 
understanding  that  adequate  assistance  cannot  be  obtained  to  carry  the  ever  increas- 
ing pensio;i  burden  without  calling  upon  institutions  and  individual  teachers  to 
bear  a  share. 

Following  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  the  Commission  discussed 
at  length  the  requisites  of  a  satis&ctory  pension  system.  It  was  agreed 
that  such  a  system  to  be  permanent  must  bear  some  moderate  ratio  to 
the  salary  cost,  that  the  load  imposed  must  be  relatively  constant,  and 
that  it  must  secure  to  the  individual  teacher  complete  secuiily  combined 
with  a  laige  measure  of  freedom. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  a  pension  system,  like  an  insurance 
system,  is  an  eflTort  to  meet  by  cooperation  certiun  economic  needs  which 
many  members  of  the  existing  sodal  order  are  unable  to  satisfy  as  indi- 
viduals. The  needs  themselves  and  the  occasion  for  co5peration  arise  out 
of  the  modem  industrial  and  vocational  organization  of  society.  Under 
this  regime  large  groups  of  men  must  support  their  fiunilies  upon  an- 
nual wages  or  salaries  limited  in  amount  Such  limitation  involves  the 
risk  of  dependence,  either  for  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  or  for  those  depend- 
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ent  upon  him.  To  teachers,  who  as  a  class  live  upon  modest  salaries,  but 
who  have,  nevertheless,  secure  tenure  of  place,  three  such  risks  are  of 
primary  importance:  That  of  premature  death  of  the  teacher,  with  the 
consequent  dependence  of  his  family ;  that  of  the  f)ulure  of  income-earn- 
ing power  due  to  old  age,  or  a  similar  fEiilure  due  to  disabili^,  either  of  ' 
which  may  bring  dependence  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  &mily. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  feasible  and  desirable  methods  by  which  a 
pmsion  system  may  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to  defend  himself  and 
his  family  against  the  last  two  risks,  the  Commission  by  unanimous  vote 
took  the  following  action: 

Voted:  That  the  fcdlowing  be  recommended  to  the  Tnuteea  of  the  Cam^e  Founda- 
tion as  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound  pension  system  for  teachers: 

I 

1.  Ilie  function  of  a  pension  system  is  to  aecore  to  the  individual  who  parUcipatea  in 
it  jwotection  against  the  risk  of  dependence  due  to  old  age  or  to  diaabill^. 

%.  Ilie  obligation  to  secure  this  protection  for  himself  and  for  his  &mily  rests  first 
upoQ  the  individual.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  the  existing  social 
order.  Society  has  dime  its  beat  for  the  individual  when  it  provides  the  machinery 
by  which  he  may  obtain  thu  protection  at  a  cost  within  his  reasonable  ability 
to  pay. 

S.  Men  either  on  ulaty  or  on  wages,  ace,  in  the  economic  sense,  employees.  The  em- 
ployer, whether  a  government,  a  corporation,  or  an  individual,  has  a  direct  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  establishment  of  some  pension  system  which  shall  enable  old  or 
disabled  employees  to  retire  under  satisfactory  conditions.  In  addition,  society  de- 
mands to-day  that  the  employer  assume  some  part  in  the  moral  and  social  better- 
ment of  his  employees.  Hie  oUigation  of  the  employra'  to  cooperate  in  sustaining 
a  pension  qrstem  is  primarily  a  financial  one,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  moral  one. 

4.  Apension  system  designed  foranygroupofindustrialtffvocationalworkersshould 
rest  upon  the  coi^ieration  of  employee  and  employer. 

5.  Teachers'  pensions  should  be  stipendiary  in  character,  amounting  to  a  &ir  propor- 
tion of  the  active  pay, 

n 

1.  In  actuarial  terms  a  pension  is  a  deferred  annuity  upon  the  life  of  one  or  mora 

individuals,  payable  upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions. 
X.  In  order  that  an  individual  participating  in  a  pension  system  may  be  assured  of  his 
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annuity  whm  doe,  one  condition  is  indj^>eaaable:  Thae  must  be  set  aode,  year 
by  year,  the  reserre  necessary,  with  its  occuiaulated  interest,  to  provide  the  annuity 
at  the  sige  agreed  upon.  On  no  other  conditions  can  the  participator  obtain  a  satis- 
factory contract.  The  man  of  thirty  who  participates  in  a  pension  plan  under  which 
he  expects  an  annuity  thirty-five  or  forty  years  in  the  future  will  take  some  risk  of 
disappointment  in  accepting  any  arrangement  less  secure  tban  a  contractual  one. 

8.  A  pension  system  conducted  upon  the  actuarial  basis  of  setting  aside,  year  by  year, 
the  necessary  reserve  is  the  only  pension  system  whose  cost  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated in  advance. 

4.  A  method  by  which  a  pension  is  pud  for  in  advance  in  annual  or  monthly  instal- 
ments is  the  roost  practical  plan  which  can  be  devised  for  purcharing  a  deferred 
annuity,  provided  that  the  contributions  b^n  early  in  the  employee's  career,  and 
provided  also  that  the  contributions  paid  in  year  by  year  reccdve  the  bmefit  of  the 
current  interest  for  safe  investments. 

6.  As  a  matter  of  practical  administration,  a'pension  system  should  i^iply  to  a  group 
whose  roembers  live  under  comparable  financial  and  economic  conditions.  To  attain 
its  full  purpose,  participation  in  the  pension  system  to  the  extent  of  an  agreed 
minimum  should  form  a  condition  of  entering  the  service  or  employment  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  cooperating  in  the  pension  system. 

Preadent  Duniway,  on  the  part  of  the  National  AssodatioD  of  State 
Universities,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  certain  diffi- 
culties which,  in  his  judgment,  might  arise  in  the  case  of  some  state  in- 
stitutions in  cooperating  in  a  plan  of  annuities  supported  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  teacher  and  his  institution.  After  a  discussion  of 
this  matter  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Voted:  lliat  the  following  memorandum,  presented  by  President  Duniway,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  their  consideration. 
In  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  whose  standards  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Foundation,  such  institutions  may  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  new  system,  either  by  the  assumption  of  institutional  responsibility 
for  contributions  equal  to  those  which  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  members  of 
its  faculty ;  or  by  ofGcial  action  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  institution  approv- 
ing the  principle  of  institutional  contribution,  but  necessarily  postponing  sudi  in- 
stitutional contribution  until  appropriations,  from  whatever  source,  can  be  had  for 
the  purpose,  in  conformity  with  law — meanwhile  recommending  and  pomitting 
the  eligible  fiunilty  as  a  group,  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  necessary  c<Hitribution 
for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  institution. 
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The  Conunission  then  took  up  the  question,  What  sort  of  machinery 
is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  by  codperation  a  sound  pension  sys- 
tem which  shall  afford  to  the  participant  the  security  of  a  contract? 

The  CommissifHi  discussed  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  <^  the 
Foundati<xi,  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  coll^^  The  scope  and  fimction 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  set  forth  in  its  charter.  It  has  at  present 
an  endowment  whose  income  may  be  used  for  payment  of  pensions,  or 
for  other  purposes  which  the  trustees  may  consider  dearable  for  the 
advancement  of  teaching.  If  the  suggestions  of  this  Commission  are 
accepted,  this  income,  for  a  generation  or  more,  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  retiring  allowances  to  the  teachers  of  the  associated  insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  proposed  that  as  the  list  of  associated  coll^fes  is 
increased  the  Foundation  should  expend  an  increasing  amount  in  the 
pajrment  of  disability  pensions.  Should  such  pensions  begin,  as  is  mis- 
tomary  in  European  countries,  after  ten  years  of  service,  the  load  com- 
ing from  disability  allowances  might  at  the  end  of  a  generation  absorb 
a  la^e  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  Foundation.  Whatever  may  be 
deemed  by  its  trustees  at  that  time  to  be  the  wisest  use  of  its  funds,  it 
is  clear  that  it  will  continue  to  use  its  income  along  lines  analogous  to 
those  on  which  it  now  works.  A  foundation  so  chartered  cannot  under- 
take annuity  contracts.  The  moment  payments  are  accepted  from  indi- 
viduals, and  contracts  for  annuities  are  entered  into,  the  agency  accepting 
such  moneys  and  writing  such  c<mtracts  must  be  organized  under  the 
insurance  laws  of  some  state,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  insurance  department  with  respect  to  all  details — such  as 
capitalization,  reserves,  and  forms  of  policies.  If,  therefore,  teachers  of 
the  next  generation  are  to  have  the  certainty  of  a  contract,  some  ma- 
chinery must  be  created  to  cany  this  out  in  a  legal  way.  The  Camc^e 
Foundation  cannot  go  into  the  insurance  or  into  the  annuity  business. 
It  could,  however,  control  an  agoicy  thru  ownership  whidi  did  both 
of  these  things. 

The  Commission  discussed  the  forms  of  organization  suited  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  in  view.  These  purposes  are  essentially  the  following 
— to  set  up  the  machineiy  under  which  the  teacher  may  protect  him- 
self and  his  family  from  dependence,  whether  by  his  own  death,  or  by 
old  age,  or  .by  disability;  to  furnish  to  the  teacher  the  security  of  a  con- 
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tract,  so  that  the  man  who  enters  upon  the  accumulation  of  an  annuity 
at  thirty  may  hare  a  contract  for  its  fulfilment  at  the  agreed  age;  to 
affisrd  these  forms  of  protection  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  teacher 
the  utmost  freedom  of  action,  and  to  make  his  migration  from  (me 
institution  to  another  easy.  Finally,  whatever  machinery  is  set  up  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  should  be  operated  at  a  cost  within  the  rea^ 
sonaUe  ability  of  the  teacher  to  pay. 

With  these  fiurts  in  view  there  was  laid  before  the  Commissim  a  pio- 
visional  memorandum  prepared  under  the  directioD  a£  legal  counsd 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  tiie  D^uutment  of  Insurance  of  the 
State  of  New  Yoric 

The  memorandum  describes  a  single  insurance  and  annuity  agency, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York,  could 
'  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  above.  It  would  offer  to  the  teacher 
during  all  of  his  active  service  the  protection  of  insurance  at  net  cost. 
It  would  accept  his  contributions  toward  an  annuity,  and  when  the  time 
came,  provide  on  definite  terms  for  such  umuity  as  he  chose  to  take. 

It  will  be  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  memorandum  that  any  agency 
set  up  to  Jumish  annuities  would  also  be  empowered  under  the  law  to 
write  insurance.  It  will  be  also  clear  that  not  only  the  financial  stability 
of  the  organization  but  also  its  service  to  the  teacher  would  be  increased 
1^  writing  both  insurance  and  annuity  contracts.  The  memorandum 
itself  will  also  moke  plain  the  &ct  that  a  term  insurance  contract  corn- 
annuity  contract  forms  a  complete  and  satis&ctory  pro- 
.  death  and  dependency  in  old  age,  and  that  these  two 
lally  support  each  odier. 

uidum  was  taken  up  by  the  Commismon  section  by  sec- 
sed  from  every  point  of  view.  The  committee  adopted 
langes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  discussion  the  foUow- 
was  passed: 

umittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  Mr.  Bietz,  sad  Mr.  Hall,  be 
obody  in  the  memoiBndum  the  chuiges  and  auggMtJons  of  the 

'as  accomplished  in  a  session  of  the  committee  on  the 
:bruary  10.  The  following  memorandum  is,  therefore. 
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recommended  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  a  suitable 
basis  for  the  constitution  of  an  agency  competent  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  insurance  and  annuities  upon  a  contractual  basis. 


TEIACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSOCIATION 

tloB  memomiHluin  deals  with  the  pn^MMed  fbnn  ot  a  Teadien  Inmranoe  and 
Annuily  Asaociatioii  (hereiiiafter  caUed  the  AaBociation)aiid  with  the  form  <^the  poli- 
cies which  the  Aasociatioii  will  issue.  It  is  an  abbreviation  c^  the  plan  to  be  submit- 
ted for  approTsl  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurajnce,  l^us  actual  drafts  of  the  charter 
and  the  policies  have  not  been  included,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  insert  anj 
discussion  of  the  legal  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  plan. 

1.  Corporate  Orgattization 

An  Association  will  be  organized  under, Section  70,  subdiTision  1,  of  the  Insur- 
ance Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Association  will  have  a  capital  of  S600,000 
($400,000  in  excess  of  the  minimum  required),  and  a  surplus  of  $600;000  (t460,000 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  required),  from  which  a  depoait  of  $100,000  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  will  be  made  by  the  Association,  pursuant  to  Sections 
16  and  71  of  the  Insurance  Law. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  aggr^ating  $1,000,000  will  be  provided 
thru  the  Cam^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (hereinafter  called 
the  Foundation). 

the  «itire  capital  stock  will  be  owned  by  the  Association.  It  will  be  provided  in 
the  charter  vi  the  Assodation  or  by  an  appn^riate  deed  of  trust,  that  the  stock  shall 
pay  no  dividends.  The  trustees  will  be  thirteen  in  number,  acCOTding  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute.  They  will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Association  the 
benefit  of  the  best  fin*n>^ftl  and  actuarial  judgment,  together  with  full  re^neseDtation 
of  the  body  of  policy-holders. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Association  will  provide  for  a  policy-holden'*  committee  of  five, 
with  power  to  make  a  fiill  annual  investigation  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Association  and 
to  report  their  findings  and  recommendati«u  to  the  Association  and  the  policy- 
holders. The  expense  of  this  investigation  and  report  wiU  be  borne  hj  the  Anoda- 
tion.  Tlie  Actuarial  Society  of  America  has  appointed  a  committee  to  pass  upon  the 
actuarial  problems  of  the  Association,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Actuaries  has 
appointed  a  similar  committee. 

Tile  entire  overiiead  expense  of  the  AsMxiatimi  will  be  paid  from  the  inctmie  of 
the  capital  and  surplus  oad  the  accumulations  thereon.  If  these  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  the  d^ciency  will  be  met  \xj  the  Foundation.  This  will  make  it  possible 
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to  fumiah  inmnutce  at  net  cost  and  to  eliouiute  all  "loading."  Hie  bumMn  o(  the 
AMOciation  will  be  traiuactad  without  agents,  and  it  ia  anticipated  that  the  overhead 
exp^ue  will  be  light. 


!  will  iasue  to  collie  teachen  two  kinds  of  policy:  (1)  Pdicies  of 
nring  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  (or  later,  up  to  age  seventy,  at  the 
redX  designed  to  cover  the  risk  of  death  prior  to  the  assumed  age 
Deferred  annuity  policies,  under  which  the  annuity  payments  will 
-fire  (or  later,  at  the  option  of  the  annuitant).  The  annuity  poli- 

0  provide  against  loss  of  income  by  the  teaclm  and  his  wife  due 
ler  insurance  or  annuity  may  be  taken  separately.  Taken  together 
hrd  protection  agunst  the  two  major  risks  of  the  teacher's  career. 
ity  will  not  at  present  be  dealt  with  by  the  Association,  but  will  be 
9  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Tkbu  Iksueavck 
insurance  expiring  at  age  sixty-five  (or  later,  up  to  age  seventy, 
)  insured)  will  be  issued  to  individual  teaches  upon  medical  exam- 
to  "certification,"  or  will  be  issued  to  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
[e  applying  as  a  group  without  medical  examination.  The  policies 
U  examination  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  (26,000  far  each 
a  issued  to  members  of  groups  without  medical  examination  will  be 
lum  of  SI  0,000  for  each  teacher,  Tlie  premiums  will  be  computed 
s  American  Experience  Table  and  9^  per  cent  interest.  Hiere  is 
eve  that  the  Association  will  realize  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Ilie 
t  contract  to  give  the  insured  under  the  term  policies  the  advan- 
ding  to  it  on  account  of  this  higher  rate.  It  will,  however,  provide 
,  distribution  of  profits  at  the  end  of  five-year  periods  in  case  the 

1  of  what  actuaries  T^ard  as  necessary  as  addition  to  surplus.  Ilis 
$  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  a  paid-up  addition  to  the  annuity  (more 
iw).  The  offering  of  term  insurance  will  be  flexible,  so  that  varyiiig 
irried  at  different  times,  if  this  is  desired. 

DEFEauxD  Aknuitt  Fouaxs 
will  issue  to  coU^e  teachers  deferred  annuity  policies  in  substan- 
form :  "Hie  annuitant,  or  his  collie,  or  the  two  tc^^ether,  will  ^con- 
Association  "level"  praniums  of  a  certain  amount  each  year  until 
Iks  his  sixty-fifth  year.  The  Asaodatlon  will  ccmtiact  to  receive 
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these  pEeoiiuins  and  accumulate  them  irith  compoand  intemt  at  such  rate  a«  the 
Anodation  caa  jHocuie  upmi  them.  Ibe  AMOciation  will  contract  that  if  the  aiunii- 
tant  dies  prior  to  age  nxty-five,  aitd  while  atill  a  teacher,  it  wjll  return  to  hii  execu- 
tor or  adminiBtrator  the  premiumB  whudi  have  been  paid  to  the  AnodatitMi  by  the 
annuitant  alone  (or  by  the  annuitant  and  his  oolite),  irith  compound  inteiert  at 
such  rate  as  the  Association  has  recedred  on  such  premiums,  but  in  no  case  exceeding 
4^  per  cent.  The  Association  will  contract  that  if  the  annuitant  retires  fiom  the  pco- 
fe8ri<Hi  of  teaching  prior  to  age  sixty-five,  it  will  return  to  the  annuitant  the  premiums 
iriiich  have  been  paid  to  the  Assodation  l^  the  annuitant  alone  (or  by  the  annnitaot 
and  his  collie),  prior  to  his  retirement,  with  compound  inteieat  at  the  rate  of  S^  per 
cmt;  or,  if  he  so  desires,  after  having  been  a  contributor  for  seven  yean,  he  may  con- 
tinue the  annuity  at  his  own  expense.  Should  an  annuitant  transfer  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another,  there  will  be  credited  to  him  all  of  bis  contributions  and  those  of 
his  college  on  his  account.  The  Association  will  further  contract  that  if  the  annoitant 
reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  without  retiring,  the  Association  will  consider  the 
entire  fund  from  premiums  on  his  annuity,  accumulated  with  interest  as  ^iplained 
above,  as  a  rinj^e  premium  offered  to  the  Association  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  Mcdintock's  TaUe  and  4  per  cent  interest.  In  return  Ux 
this  premium  the  Assodation  will  pay  to  the  annuitant  an  equivalent  annni^  begin- 
ning at  age  sixty-five,  or  mxdk  later  age  as  the  annuitant  may  elect.  Tbe  annuitant 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  payment  of  the  annuity  begins,  elect  to  have  the  annoi^ 
take  any  tme  of  the  four  following  forms; 

(1)  An  annuity  of  a  obtain  yearly  amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annuitant  during 
his  life  with  no  return  to  his  estate  after  his  death.  (S)  An  annuity  of  a  certain  yeariy 
amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annuitant  during  his  life  with  a  goaiaatee  that  if 
the  atmuitont  dies  before  he  has  received  annuity  payments  equal  in  the  aggre^te 
to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annuity,  the  Association  will  continue  to  pay 
the  annuity  to  the  executor,  or  to  the  administrator  of  the  annuitant,  until  the  total 
of  all  the  payments  made  under  the  annuity  is  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
paid  for  the  purchase  <^  the  annuity,  or  will  make  with  the  said  executor  or  admin- 
istrator  an  equivalent  cash  settlement  properly  discounted  fmr  the  antidpation  of 
payment.  (S)  An  annuity  of  a  certain  yearly  amount  payable  montUy  to  the  annui- 
tant teacher  during  bis  life,  and  if  the  wife  of  the  annuitant  teacher  survives  him, 
an  annuity  to  the  wife  of  half  of  the  sud  amount  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
This  form  involves  no  payment  to  the  estate  of  dther  the  teacher  or  his  wif&  (4)  An 
annuity  of  a  certain  yearly  amount  payable  monthly  to  the  annuitant  teadier  dur- 
ing his  life,  and,  if  the  wife  of  the  annuitant  teacher  survives  him,  an  annuity  to  the 
wife  of  one-half  the  said  amount  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  with  a  guarantee 
that  if  the  annuitant  teacher  and  his  wife  both  die  before  they  have  received  atmuity 
payments  equal  in  the  aggr^ate  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  annui^, 
the  Assodation  will  continue  to  pay  the  annui^  to  the  execotw  or  administrator  of  the 
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Mmuitfuit  teacher  if  he  nirviTei  his  wife,  or  to  the  executor  or  adminirtnitor  of  the 
wife  if  ihe  turrivea  the  annrntant  teacher,  until  the  total  of  all  the  pajments  made 
under  the  annuity  is  equal  in  the  aggr^ate  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchaw  of  the 
•nnuity,  or  the  Anodation  will  nuke  with  the  said  executor  or  adminiatcator  an 
equivalent  cash  aettlement  properly  diacounted  for  the  anticipation  of  payments. 

Owing  to  the  reserve  pioTisions  of  the  New  York  Insurance  I^w,  the  Association 
will  not  contract  that  the  annuitant  will  receive  an  annuity  of  any  stated  amount 
fat  the  premium  which  he  pays.  Nor  will  it  contract  to  compound  his  payments  at 
any  stated  rate  of  intcnst,  but  only  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  it  can  ptocure.  Never- 
theless, the  Foundation  will  guarantee  to  the  Association  the  receipt  of  at  least  4) 
per  cent  on  the  deferred  annuity  premiums  to  the  age  of  retirement,  and  the  polides 
will  be  accompanied  by  Don-contractual  statements  setting  forth  this  &ct  and  show- 
ing the  amount  of  annuity  which  can  be  procured  in  each  of  the  four  forms  set  forth 
above^  by  a  given  annual  payment,  compounded  at  4}  per  cent 

llie  principal  business  of  the  Association  wiU  be  the  issuance  of  term  insurance  and 
annuity  polides  of  the  kinds  described  above,  with  suitable  flexibihty,  but  it  will, 
by  its  charter,  be  authorised  to  issue  all  the  types  of  annuities  and  insurance  npcm  life 
and  health  described  in  Section  70,  subdivision  1,  of  the  Insurance  Law,  including 
ordinary  lifb  and  endowment  pohdea. 

In  the  practical  establishment  of  such  an  agency  subject  to  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  various  questions  arise  of  great 
importance  to  tibe  teachers,  to  their  colleges,  and  to  the  Foundation. 
While  the  Commission  does  not  undertake  to  o£fer  suggestions  with 
respect  to  all  these  questions,  the  following  votes  were  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  would  be  welcome  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  in  determining  the  settlement  of  some  of 
them. 

Voted:  That  in  considering  the  terms  of  the  memorandum  of  President  Duniway  pro- 
posed at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Commission  on  December  29,  and  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  the  Commission  would  inquire  whether 
the  questions  raised  in  this  memorandum  may  not  apply  to  endowed  institutions 
as  well  as  to  tax-supported  institutions. 

Voted:  It  is  recommended  that  the  method  by  which  institutions  shall  enter  into  par- 
tidpation  in  the  proposed  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  shall  be  by  means  of  joint 
payment  of  premiums  for  annuities  on  the  part  of  both  tbe  institution  and  the 
teacher.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  some  variations  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  tbe  ezigendn  of  some  colleges  and  universities. 
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Voted:  It  is  the  opinion  of  Hat  CommisaioD  that  the  best  intereats  of  the  teachera  will 
be  promoted  if  all  membrav  of  eadti  faculty  contribute  toward  annuities,  but  that 
the  dedrion  in  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  gOTeming  bodies  of  the  various 
institutions.  Participation  in  the  insurance  feature  of  the  plan  should  be  voluntary. 

Voted:  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Commission  that  men  migrating  from  institutions 
that  are  now  associated  with  the  Foondation  should  talte  with  them  their  present 
expectations  concerning  retirement  in  case  of  transferring  to  institutions  that  are 
not  now,  but  may  lata,  become  so  associated. 

Voted:  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  that  in  presenting  the  plan  of  insurance 
in  detailed  form,  a  number  of  variations  in  the  arrangements  for  insurance  be  indi- 
cated so  that  a  teadier  may  choose  his  insurance  to  terminate  at  such  time,  and  in 
such  combination  with  his  annuity,  as  may  best  suit  his  individual  circumstances. 

Voted:  With  respect  to  disability  pensions,  the  basis  of  these  pensions  or  the  defini- 
tion  of  disabihty  may  vary  all  the  way  from  "total  and  permanent"  disability  as  . 
understood  by  insurance  companies  that  have  a  disability  clause  in  their  policies, 
to  a  much  more  liberal  definition  under  which  a  man  is  rq^arded  as  disabled  when 
he  is  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  to  continue  the  profession  of  teaching. 
lite  Commission  thinks  that  in  devisiog  a  permanent  pension  system,  the  first  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  is  sufficiency  of  funds;  and  the  definition  of  disability  should  be 
made  with  due  r^ard  to  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  disability 
pensions.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Commissim  that  as  liberal  definition  as  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose  is  desirable. 

Voted:  11>e  organization  and  operation  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciatitM)  will  be  most  effective  if  carried  out  as  a  stock  company,  but  the  ownership 
of  the  stock  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Cam^e  Foundation  and  five 
trustees,  three  chosen  l^  the  American  Association  of  Universi^  Professors,  one  by 
the  Association  of  American  CoU^es,u>d  one  by  the  Canadian  Universities.  These 
stockholders  shall  choose  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  thirteen  trustees  and  trans- 
fer the  stock  to  them. 

Voted:  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Commission  that  the  facilities  of  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association  should  be  open  to  teachers  in  all  collies,  r^ardless  of 
sectarian  control  or  similar  considerations. 

Voted:  All  teachers  having  expectations  under  the  present  plan  dwuld  be  eligible  to 
participation  in  such  measure  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  the  new  plan. 

Since  the  matters  referred  to  this  Commission  seem  to  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  various  resolutions  and  memoranda  adopted  at  its  different 
sessions,  and  since  these  taken  together  embrace  such  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  as  tiie  Commission 
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feds  ready  to  make,  the  Commissitxi  connders  that  the  woik  to  which 
it  had  been  invited  is  completed.  It  was,  tber^ore 

Hiis  Commission  adopts  as  a  whole  and  recommendB  to  the  IVtutees  (^  the 
gie  Foundation  the  plan  of  inBurance  and  annuities  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
itions  and  memoranda, 

{Sorted)  Waltsb  W.  Cook 
Donald  J.  Cowunc 
William  H.  Ceawfobd 
Cltdr  a.  Ddniwat 

FkANZ  J.  GOODMOW 

Sakuzl  B.  McCobjuck 

WlLUAH  PeTEBSON 

HsHKT  S.  ParrcHKrr 
Hknbv  L.  Rietz 
WnxLui  F.  Slocoh 
Chaklbs  R.  Van  Hibe 
,  1917.  * 
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PROPOSED  CHABiTER  OF  THE  TEACHERS  INSUR- 
ANCE AND  ANNUITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  natural  persons  of  full  age  and  at  least  two* 
thirds  of  us  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  us  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  intend  to  form 
a  corporation  for  the  purposes  named  in  Subdivision  1  of  SecUon  70  of 
the  Insurance  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  Charter  which  we  propose  to  adopt: 

CHARTER 

TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA 

Article  One 
This  corporaticm  shall  be  named  "Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  of  America." 

Article  Two 
The  place  where  the  corporation  is  to  be  located  and  have  its  principal 
office  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  the  City  of  New  York,  State  of 
New  York. 

Article  Three 
The  kind  of  insurance  to  be  undertaken  is  upon  the  lives  or  the  health 
of  persons  and  every  insurance  appertaining  thereto,  and  to  grant,  pur- 
chase or  dispose  of  annuities,  such  kind  <^  insurance  being  authorized 
under  Subdivision  1  of  Section  70  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  Yoric. 

Article  Four 
The  corporate  powers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  by  such  officers  and  agents  as  the  board  of 
trustees  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

Article  Five 
Section  1.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  sixteen  persons;  four 
trustees  shall  be  elected  in  each  year,  and  the  term  of  office  of  each  trus- 
tee, exc^  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Article,  shall  be  four  years 
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or  until  his  successor  shall  be  chosen.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  shall 
be  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric  A  trustee  need  not 
be  a  stockholder.  The  number  of  trustees  shall  m  no  case  be  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  incorporators  required  to  organize  such  a  corpo- 
ration. 

Section  2.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees  and  the  term  of  office  of  each  are  as  follows: 

To  serve  untii  the  annu^  election  qftnutee*  in  the  year  1918 

NAMKS  POST-omCl  ADDKESna 

Feanx  a.  Vandbbuf  ScMboton^  New  Yoris 

Henbt  S.  PutCSETT  3S  Eut  Slat  Straet,  N«w  Yaik  City 

WalKKK  D.  HiNKS  10  Eut  TOth  Stnet,  New  Tork  Oty 

WlLUAH  S.  Lkabned  iSO  EUcti  AFcaue,  Ht  Vemoa.  New  YaA. 

To  eeroe  wUU  the  annuo/  Section  qftruttea  «•  the  year  1919 
Thomas  W.  Lakokt  J.  P.  Hmsu  «i  Co.,  New  Toric  Otf 

Sahdel  S.  Hall  it  Upper  HontcUr  Ave..  Uoold^,  N.  J. 

.  FxEDEUCX  A.  GoETZE  4S5  West  I4lat  Street,  New  Yuk  Qt7 

Walter  Vauqhak  McGUI  UniTcrdty,  Hontn*!,  Cuwda 

To  eerve  until  the  annual  dection  qftnutees  M  the  year  19S0 
Fkbdkuck  C.  Fkrky  HuDlltam  CoUc^e,  OlDtan,  New  ToHc 

Allen  B.  Fobseb  Hurt*,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New  Yotk  dty 

Georoe  J.  Baldwin  liO  Broadway,  New  York  Citf 

Frank  W.  Nicouon  Wealeyvo  Univeiait]',  Middletown,  Conn. 

To  serve  until  the  annual  election  (fftnuteee  in  the  year  19S1 
Charles  V.  Rich  Natknwl  City  Bank,  New  York  Cttj 

Michael  A,  Mackenzie  Tomoto  UoiTersitr,  Tnooto,  Canada 

Roberta.  Franks  ISS  Eaat  eotb  Street.  New  York  Qty 

Alfred  Z.  Resd  n  West  44tb  Street,  New  YoA.  aiy 

In  case  any  of  the  above  named  persons  shall  decline  to  serve,  or  prove 
to  be  ineligible,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  remaining 
trustees.  i  ' 

Section  8.  An  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  for  the  election  of  trus- 
tees shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  at  the  principal  office  of  the  corporaticm  in  the  City 
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of  New  YoriL  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of  trustees  occurring  in  the 
intervals  between  the  annual  meetings  of  stockholders  may  be  filled  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  such  trustee's  term  by  the  board  o!  trustees 
in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

Section  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  by-laws 
fixing  the  number  of  trustees,  not  less  than  six,  which  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  an  executive  committee,  not  less  than  tiiree  in  number,  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  the  trustees  in  the  intervals  between  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  prescribing  such  other  rules  and  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  this  charter,  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  such  by-laws  may  be  amended 
or  repealed  by  them  at  pleasure.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  also  have 
all  other  powers  usually  vested  in  boards  of  directors  of  life  insurance 
companies  not  inconnstent  with  law  or  this  charter,  and  may  at  any  time 
accept  or  exercise  any  and  all  additional  powers  and  privileges  which 
may  be  conferred  upon  this  corporation,  or  upon  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  g^ieraL 

Article  Six 
The  board  of  trustees  at  their  first  stated  meeting,  after  each  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  shall  elect  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer;  they  may  elect  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  requisite.  All  the  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  at  any  time  a 
president  and  vice-president  or  other  officers  to  act  temporarily  in  place 
of  officers  of  the  corporation  who  may  be  absent,  incapacitated,  or  for 
any  other  reason  unable  to  act  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  be 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  but  no  other  officer  need  be  a  trustee. 

Article  Seven 
The  capital  of  the  corporation  shall  be  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
($500,000),  which  shall  be  divided  into  five  hundred  (500)  shares  of  One 
Thousand  Dollars  (91000)  each. 
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Abticle  Eight 
The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  provide  insuraoce  and  annuities  £» 
teachers  and  other  persons  employed  by  coUc^[es,  by  univemties,  or  by 
institutions  engaged  primarily  in  educational  or  research  work :  to  o£fer 
policies  of  a  character  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  persons  on 
terms  as  advantageous  to  its  policy-holders  as  shall  be  practicable ;  and 
to  conduct  its  business  without  profit  to  the  corporation  or  to  its  stodc- 
holders;  and  the  corporation  shall  transact  its  business  exeluavely  upm 
a  non-mutual  basis  and  shall  issue  only  non-participating  policies. 

Article  Nine 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  shall  conunence  on  the  first  day  of 

January  and  shall  end  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we,  the  subscribing  incorporators, 

have  hoeunto  subscribed  oar  names,  this  first  day  of  February,  a.d. 

19ia 

EuHT  Root 

Nicholas  Mubiat  Botixb 
AiTHDB  TwraiHO  HADunr 
Jaou  Godld  ScBraHAH 
Aixz.  C.  Hdhpbebtb 
Chabus  p.  Stdhi 
John  Bamett  Moou 
RoBsrr  Wnn  sk  Foxbt 

GkOBOB  WoODWAU)  WlCKEBIHAlI 

Newcohb  Cablton 
Edwabd  Robdooh 
GioBOB  FonxB  Pbabodt 
Hdibt  S.  Fsncnrrr 
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A  year;  in  Ongon  the  limits  were  tS6  and  tlOO  a  year.  Within  these  Umita  die  letiie- 
meot  boards  in  each  case  were  to  have  the  power  to  make  nidi  variaticHis  as  Vni^it 
be  suggested  by  an  investigaticHi  into  the  fimda  by  actuariea.  Tliirty  payments  were 
required  in  both  cases,  and  annuities  could  be  pnrdiaaed  only  tq>  to  a  nMTifntmn  of 
tSOO.  Ibe  pennons  were  to  be  paid  out  of  state  af^jropriatiMiK,  in  other  words,  on 
the  cash  ^abunement  plan.  Teachers  were  to  retire  at  the  age  of  nzty  ettber  <m  a 
full  annuity  or  on  a  partial  annuity  with  a  continnaoce  of  payments  after  their  deaths 
to  deagnated  ben^ciaries.  Other  options  were  also  cootem|Jated.  The  accrued  lisr 
Inlitiea,  that  is,  the  payments  due  to  teachers  already  in  service  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  plan  and  unable  to  make  sufficient  contributions  to  purdiase  their 
own  annuities,  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  state  fund,  and  a  minimum  aUowaaoe 
of  $S00  was  to  be  assured  to  each  teacbor.  In  the  case  of  withdrawal  for  any  cause 
whatever,  the  teachers  in  Connecticut  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  total  sum  accumu- 
lated to  their  credit,  while  in  Or^on  the  refund  was  to  owsist  of  the  total  contri- 
butions with  interest  at  S  per  cent.  After  a  certain  period  of  service  sudi  teadien 
were  given  the  option  of  receiving  the  refund  in  the  form  of  annuities.  Of  these  two 
bills  whidi  have  the  merit  of  aiming  at  actuarial  soundness,  that  of  Connecticut  has 
been  pasHod  and  goes  into  efiFect  this  year.  It  is  unfortunate  thata  retroactive  feature 
was  introduced  into  the  bill  by  which  teachers  seventy  years  of  age  tdw  had  already 
1^  the  service  owing  to  disability  may  become  eligible  to  a  pension  amounting  to  not 
less  than  SSOO  a  year  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent  ttf  their  last  annual 
salary,  lite  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  su^^ested  certain  improvements  on 
the  Connecticut  plan,  as,  for  example,  the  postpwiement  of  the  age  of  voluntary  re- 
tirement, the  reductim  of  the  heavy  burden  on  the  state  treasury  by  the  employment 
of  the  resKve  plan,  the  refunding  of  contributions  with'intereat  at  4  per  crait,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  number  <^  additional  t^titms.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
the  Blassachusetts  plan  has  commended  itself  suffidentiy  to  be  employed  as  a  modeL 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  adopted  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reomn- 
mended  as  a  counter-proposal  to  the  defective  bill  of  the  Iowa  State  TeachoV  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  considered  below. 

In  geaieral  the  other  plans  that  have  been  consid^vd  in  Coknvdo,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  New  Yrark  City,  and  Pittsburgh  were  based  in  outline  oa  the 
Massachusetts  system.  The  schemes  proposed  in  Colorado  and  Pittsburgh  fall  into 
<me  group,  those  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Yotk  City,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
another.  The  distinction  between  the  two  groups  is  that  in  the  fint  a  definite  retiring 
allowance  was  provided — $600  in  Colorado  and  $500  in  Pittsburgh;  while  in  the 
second  the  retiring  allowance  r^resented  a  percentage  of  the  teachers'  salaries  ^-60 
per  cent  of  final  salary  in  Pennsylvania,  50  per  cent  of  average  salary  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  service  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  1  per  cent  of 
the  aggr^ate  annual  basic  salary  for  each  year  of  service.  The  first  plan  makes  for  stm- 
ptidty;  in  the  seomid  the  amount  of  the  future  pensions  becomes  uiioertain  because 
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tiie  trend  of  nlariea  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  yean  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  great  d^ree  of  definiteness.  In  each  case  the  aoseaaownta  on  teadwrs*  aalariee  vary 
with  the  ages  of  the  contribaton  and  repnsent  the  annual  pranium  required  to  be 
aet  adde  in  order  to  purchaae  the  annuities  provided.  In  tlie  Colorado  plan  the  pre- 
miums row  from  9M.79  per  year  at  the  age  of  twen^,  to  S170.SO  per  year  at  the 
age  of  fbrty-iix;  in  Pittsburgh  the  proposed  annual  praniunu  were  from  SI6.60  a 
year  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  $114.60  at  the  age  of  forty;  the  rates  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  City  have  not  yet  been  determined,  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  was  to  be  determined  each  year.  It  is  gradually  be- 
coming evidoit  that  a  sound  and  stable  pennon  system  must  be  baaed  on  actuarially 
derived  premiunis.  No  other  system  is  compatible  with  the  principle  that  individual 
accounts  must  be  kept,  and  that  what  a  teacher  contributes  must  always  belong  to 
him  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  pay  the  penncms  of  others.  Tlie  systems  are  of  course 
expensive  for  the  older  teachers,  but  each  of  the  plans  makes  ptovisitm  for  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  older  teadieis  in  service  when  the  systems  come  into  force,  llius  in 
the  Colorado  plan  teachers  over  the  age  of  forty-six  were  not  included;  in  Pittsburgh 
it  was  intended  that  only  a  flat  rate  of  (62  a  year  should  be  required  of  teadun 
above  the  age  of  forty,  the  city  making  appropriatdons  to  meet  the  diference  between 
this  sum  and  the  actuarial  assessments  proper  for  each  age;  similar  provisions  to 
reduce  the  prohibitive  amounts  df  the  contributions  ore  made  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  YoA  City,  and  in  Hie  District  of  Columbia  the  annual  assessments  were  limited 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  basic  salary.  Another  fact,  vital  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
pension  fund,  is  accordingly  tecognised  in  these  provisions,  namely,  that  the  accrued 
liabilities  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  any  fund  and  must  be  specially  provided  for,  if 
partidpatjon  in  a  system  is  not  to  becmne  prohitntive  for  teachers  already  in  service 
at  the  time  of  its  estaUi^ment. 

A  new  principle  tbat  is  to  be  noted  in  all  the  new  proposals  is  the  provision  of 
options  that  may  be  chosen  by  teachers  in  place  of  the  full  retiring  allowance.  Baaed 
on  the  princijde  that  what  a  teacher  contributes  belongs  to  bim,  provision  is  made 
to  return  the  remainder  to  the  estate  in  the  case  of  a  retired  teacher  who  dies  before 
receiving  the  total  amount  to  hie  credit  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  In  addition 
Colorado  would  have  permitted  the  teadier  at  the  time  of  retirement  to  withdraw 
the  total  amount  accumulated  by  his  ctrntributimu  and  to  receive  from  the  state  a 
pension  of  SSOO;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yorii  Ci^  teadiers  on  retirement  have 
the  optitm  of  accepting  only  port  of  the  allowance  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  of 
having  the  amounts  remtuning  to  their  credit  continued  in  the  form  of  an  annuity 
to  some  designated  beneficiary. 

Since  a  teadiei's  contributions  remain  his  property,  all  the  schemes  provided  fbr 
the  return  c^  these  with  interest  at  8  or  4  per  coit  in  the  cue  of  withdrawal  for 
any  cause — resignation,  dismissal,  or  death.  New  York  City  adds  a  death  benefit  of 
one-half  of  the  final  annual  salary  to  a  deceased  teacher's  dependents. 
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mwfe  ia  IsH  nniftKiiiity  in  debermining  the  age  of  retarantent.  From  the  [niiici[de 
that  premioniB  must  be  ftctoamllydrnTed  it  foUom  that  the  eaziyntiroDeiit  hithoto 
[KOTided  can  no  longer  be  pennitted  onleflB  teB(:Jias  are  prepared  to  pay  the  hi^  otni- 
tnbotiona  that  would  be  required.  T1i««  appears  to  be  anammity  in  the  Tiev  that  le- 
tiiement  before  the  age  of  sixtj  should  Dot  be  enooozaged.  Tlitia  Colorado  provided 
for  Toluntary  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixt^  aod  compolaorj  retirement  at  nxty-fire; 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia  made  retiranait  optional  at  sixty-two  and 
eompolsoiyat  seventy  ;iriule  New  Yoric  City  and  Fittsbuigh  fixed  the  ageof  retire- 
ment  at  sixty-five.  Only  New  Yotk  City  is  [vepared  to  retire  teachess  <m  the  basis  of 
thirly-five  years  of  service  alone.  Penniylvania,  the  District  (^  Colmnbia,  and  New 
Yatk  encourage  cootinaity  of  service  by  basing  the  wbailB  or  part  of  the  pension  aa 
tiie  number  of  years  of  service;  Colorado  required  a  minimum  t^  fifteen  yeara  of  ser- 
viae  for  retiietnent  I^te  entrance  into  service  is,  of  coutse,  disoooiaged  antomatically 
by  the  incrcase  of  contributions  with  the  increase  of  age. 

Of  thefivetyrteniB,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  NewYMkCity^andPittaba^h  planned 
to  meet  the  obligatioDs  incurred  by  their  share  in  the  retiring  allowances  on  the  reserve 
basu;  the  District  of  ColmnUa  alone  intended  to  pay  its  share  by  annual  appropris- 
tiooB.  Tlie  Colorado  plan  contained  the  provision  that  money  reaerved  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  teadiers  who  withdraw  from  service  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  amounts 
to  be  set  aside  in  future  years;  in  Pittsburg  all  amounts  contributed  from  public 
sources  were  to  be  retuned  in  the  fund  and  not  withdrawn.  Ute  e^iraiaes  of  admin- 
istration were  in  all  cases  to  be  met  by  i^iecial  appropriatitms  without  reducing  the 
fund  set  aside  for  retiring  allowances. 

Disability  protectioD  was  provided  in  all  the  schemes,  but  without  any  agreement 
oa  its  administration.  Ute  Colorado  plan  retired  teachers  on  the  ground  of  disability 
at  the  age  of  fifty  on  an  allowance  consisting  of  a  pension  bom  the  state  equal  to  the 
annui^  purchasable  with  the  accumulated  contributions.  The  District  c^  Columbia 
provided  for  the  retirement  of  disabled  teachen  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  on  an  autui^ 
porchased  with  the  contributions  and  a  pension  of  S6  a  year  for  eadi  year  of  service. 
Rttsbur^  provided  disability  protectitm  from  the  start  on  allowances  incieasingwith 
tiie  length  of  service  up  to  $800  a  year.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  City  require 
ten  years  of  service  before  granting  disability  allowances  or  annuitiee  purchased  with 
accumulated  contributions  and  pensions  paid  out  of  public  iiinds.  In  Pennsylvania 
teachera  retired  for  disability  may  engage  in  gainful  oocupatifm,  but  their  allowances 
are  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  earned  in  this  way.  A  medical  board  of  three  members 
is  to  be  appointed  in  New  York  City  to  pass  on  all  questions  affecting  retiraneot  tar 
disability  and  to  conduct  periodical  examinations  of  teachers  so  retired. 

lite  present  movemrat  in  the  direction  of  sound  systems  is  best  indicated  by  the 
fiwt  that  actoaries  have  been  engaged  to  draft  the  plans  so  br  disrasaed.  Stability, 
however,  requires  not  only  careful  planning  at  the  start,  but  constant  supervision 
and  revaluation.  Ihe  Colorado,  P^ntylvania,  and  New  Ym^  City  plans  require  the 
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eDoaploymeiifcafiuiachury,  while  the  IKxtrict  of  Ctdombia  Kbeme  provided  fiv  trien- 
nial Taluations  b;  an  actuaiy.  llie  keeping  of  accurate  records  and  data  that  are  of 
importaoce  for  periodical  actaarial  inveitigattons  was  emphasiEed  in  all  the  plana. 

It  is  not  dainted  for  any  one  of  these  plans  that  perfection  has  been  reached.  Ilie 
Bntrequirite  of  a  pennon  scheoi^  actuarial  aoundne^  is  attained  in  alL  Tlw  &ct  that 
b^ond  this  basic  principle  no  two  plans  are  exactly  alike  in  all  details  indicates  the 
possibility  of  future  improvements  by  an  interchange  of  experiences  under  difiemt 
conditions.  Improvements  may  be  suggected  tm  the  basis  of  the  accurate  records  which 
will  be  kept.  The  most  marked  tendency  in  the  new  pensica  movement  is  the  desire  to 
eliminate  guesswork ;  so  £sur  as  can  be  finetold  on  the  basis  of  data  at  presoit  accessilde, 
the  teacher  in  the  proposed  pension  systems  will  be  practically  assured  of  [Hmtection 
in  old  age  at  a  cost  that  is  reasonable  to  himself  and  to  the  pnblic. 

However  promising  the  outlook  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  mneh  thought 
and  study  axe  stall  necessary  on  the  subject,  and  oonsiderable  wtffk  is  yet  required  to 
convince  teachers  that  their  own  interests  demand  that  pensions  most  be  based  on 
sound  and  scientific  principles  rather  than  on  scmtiment  or  a  desire  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection  with  the  wninimiim  of  sacrifice.  As  soon  as  the  teachers  recogniie 
how  great  a  burden  the  unsound  pension  systems  attempt  to  lay  on  the  public  as  tax- 
payers, they  must  realise  the  force  of  aigumenta  in  favor  of  pension  systems  that  are 
not  only  generous  to  thanselves  but  at  the  same  time  fair  to  the  puUic.  That  the 
movement  in  this  direction  has  abeady  begun  ha»  been  shown  in  a  previous  secticm. 
How  much  educational  work  remains  to  be  dcme  is  indicated  by  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  plans  for  pensioning  teachers  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  the  amendmwit  of  existing  j^ans  in  Utah  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  bill  [m^XMed  by  the  lom  State  Teachers'  Association,  discussed  in  the  Elev- 
enth Annual  Report,  failed  to  secure  enactment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  recent 
failures  of  the  Association  will  torn  its  attrition  to  a  more  carefid  cotuideration  of 
sounder  pension  advice,  which  several  of  its  memben  and  some  of  the  le^pdatora  of 
the  state  are  fully  competent  to  ofl^. 

The  Kansas  State  Teadters^  Association  bears  the  reapcmsilnlity  of  proposing  a  pen- 
sion bill,  which  Mted  to  pass  the  legislature,  to  retire  teachers  after  twen^-five  years 
of  service,  voluntarily  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  compulsorily  at  the  age  of  seven^. 
An  assessment  of  one  per  cmt  a  year  was  to  be  made  on  teachexs'  salaries,  the  total 
assessments  to  be  ecpial  to  the  amcxmt  of  the  pension  for  the  first  year.  A  penritm  of 
$15  for  each  year  of  service  was  promised,  so  that  a  teacher  who  retired  after  twai^- 
five  years  of  service  would  have  received  a  pension  of  SS7S  a  year,  tho  his  total  eontri- 
butions  were  equal  to  this  sum  for  one  year  only.  The  state  was  by  i^>propriationB  to 
produce  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  teachers'  contributicms.  Supplementary  sources 
of  income  wean  to  be  found  by  dcmations,  gifts,  and  l^acies,  interest  on  investments, 
and  the  qnesticmable  retention  of  the  ccmtributicms  of  teachers  withdrawing  frmn  the 
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■errice.  A  pennon  of  $875  beginning  at  liie  ageof  nx^,  baaed  4m  the  American  Table 
of  Mortality  (8^  per  centXreqiurei  an  accumulated  fund  of  nearly  S8000,  and  yet  all 
tliat  the  teacher  was  required  to  contribute  towards  this  sum  was  9S75.Tbe  remainder 
to  be  provided  from  the  state  and  other  sources  would  have  been  even  greater  than  the 
diflerence  here  shown.  No  attempt  had  apparently  been  made  to  study  the  prevailing 
tendendea  in  the  development  of  pensions  or  to  obtain  an  actuarial  estimate  of  the 
coat  of  the  plan. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  rejected  this  year  a  teachers*  retirement  bill  which,  while 
it  had  the  merit  of  bang  generous  to  the  teacher,  would  have  placed  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  public  or  would  have  &iled  to  secure  stability.  The  bill  was  actuarially 
and  financially  unsound.  Teachers  could  have  retired  after  twoity-five  yean  of  service 
irrespective  of  age,  and  conceivably,  therefore,  at  the  age  ctf  forty-five  or  upwards. 
Altho  retirement  was  permitted  after  twenty-five  yean  of  service  and  the  payment  of 
total  contributions  by  the  teacher  of  $5S5,  teachen  who  would  have  continued  in  aet- 
▼ice  for  ten  yean  more  were  not  relieved  from  further  contributions.  Altho  tiw  total 
oantributions  in  such  cases  would  have  been  STSfi,  all  teachen  were  to  be  retired  on 
the  same  allowance  of  ffiOO  a  year,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
and  altho  tiie  average  salary  of  teachen  in  the  state  in  1918-14  was  only  $SS4.6S. 
A  teacher  retiring  at  the  age  of  fifty  after  twenty-five  yean  of  service  could  according 
to  the  expectation  of  life  at  that  age,  30.91  yean,  draw  from  the  fund  neariy  110,500, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  about  (8700.  To  pay  a  pension  of  $600  at  the  age  of 
rixty  there  should  be  on  hand,  according  to  the  American  Table  of  Mortality  (Si^  per 
cent)^  the  sum  of  $6880.  Much  larger  sums  would  be  required  to  pay  annuities  com- 
moidng  at  earlier  ages.  The  diflerence  between  the  sums  contributed  by  the  teacher 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  obligations  was  to  have  been  made  up  by  a  tax 
levy  of  <me-taith  of  a  mill  and  from  such  uncertain  sources  as  donations,  gifts,  1^^ 
dea,aiidsoon,and  by  the  unjustifiable  retention  of  all  contributions  of  teachen  who 
withdrew  f^rom  the  service  in  the  first  five  yean  of  their  service  and  of  one-half  of  the 
contributions  in  tiie  case  of  withdrawal  thereafter.  He  hill  permitted  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  fund  to  reduce  annuities  ratably  "whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require  such  reduction." 

In  spite  of  failure  on  a  public  referendum  of  a  pension  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  1915,  the  teachen  of  the  state  of  Washington  again  put  forward  a  measure  baaed 
cm  the  same  principles,  and  succeeded  in  securing  its  passage  with  a  referendum  clause 
attached.  The  provisimis  of  the  Ull  may  be  accepted  on  the  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  teachen  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class.  This  fiulure  to  make  the  system 
state-wide  may  tend  to  operate  against  the  free  migration  of  teachers  in  the  state.  T^ 
pennon  fund  is  to  be  accumulated  by  teachen*  contributions  of  $18  a  year  ftv  ihe 
first  ten  yean  of  service,  $M  a  year  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  $S6  a  year  for  the 
following  ten  years,  the  state  expecting  from  the  teadier  a  total  of  only  $780.  TUb 
istobesuppleiDented,ifnecessaiy,  bya  tax  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  Teachen  may 
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ntire  withoDt  any  age  limitatioD  after  thirty  yean  of  service  on  the  Aill  pouioii  of 
Si80  a  year,  and  women  teachers  may  retire  aft^  twenty-five  yean  of  servicse  on  a 
proportionate  pouioa.  Withoat  any  reatrictiona  aa  to  age  it  would  be  ponible  for  a 
teadter  to  retire  at  the  age  of  fifty  cm:  fifty-five,  or  even  earlier.  In  other  worda,  the  plan 
propoaes  in  retom  for  STSO  to  pay  a  pensicm  of  S480  a  year.  At  the  ages  of  Gtty  or 
fifbr-five  the  expectation  of  life  is  from  X0.91  years  to  17.40  jrears.  "Dias  in  letom  for 
•790  a  teadwr  might  concrivably  draw  $10,0SS.80  or  $8882.  Acoording  to  the  Amer- 
ieaa  TaUe  tf  Mortality  (8^  per  cent),  t720  at  the  age  of  sixty  could  porduae  an 
annuity  of  only  about  9ffl,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  amount  prt^xoed  in  the  bilL 
A  pension  of  S480  a  year  b^inning  at  the  age  of  sixty  would  require  annual  cmtii- 
butions  l^  or  on  bdialf  of  each  teadiertowardsasumofSSll?,  which  would  require 
for  its  aocomulatitm  annual  contributions  of  more  than  SIOO.  At  ages  fift^  or  fifly- 
five  the  annuities  purchasable  for  STSO  would  be  much  less.  It  is  obvious  under  ibeae 
drcunutanoes  that  a'great  deficit  would  be  created  before  very  Imig.  Ilie  bordoi  is 
excessively  increased  by  a  provision  to  pay  allowances  to  teadiers  who  have  already 
kft  the  service  on  account  of  incapacity  and  to  teadiers  who  become  disabled  after 
ten  years  of  service.  It  is  highly  problematical  whether  the  tax  levy  would  be  adequate 
or  whether  any  jmblic  authority  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  meeting  such  a 
bmrden.  The  cost  would  not  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  unjustifiable  proposal  to  retain 
half  of  the  contributi<ms  of  teadiers  who  for  any  reason  withdraw  from  the  service^ 
The  presence  of  a  provision  to  permit  pro-rating  when  thae  are  not  sufllicient  funds 
to  pay  the  annuities  indicates  a  failure  to  make  sudi  actuarial  calculations  as  would 
secure  stability. 

Under  the  bill,  proposed  but  finally  defeated,  for  the  pensioning  of  West  Virginia 
teachers  who  might  voluntarily  become  members  of  the  teachers'  retirement  associ- 
ation, provision  was  made  for  th^  retirement  at  the  age  of  rixty  with  pensioos  at  dif- 
fiezent  rates  varying  with  the  lengthoftheirservice.  Thus,  teacbera  retiring  at  the  age 
mentioned  afixr  thirty-five  years  of  service  were  to  receive  pensions  of  S!t50  a  year, 
after  thirty  years  of  service  $S00  a  year,  and  after  twen^-five  years  of  service  8160 
a  year.  To  pay  these  pensions,  the  proposal  was  originally  made  but  was  early  cut  out 
by  the  legislature  that  state  appropriations,  with  a  minimum  of  $0000,  be  made  from 
the  general  school  fund;  recejpts  from  donations,  gifts,  and  so  on  were  to  be  accumu- 
lated; the  tand  was  to  benefit  I^  the  retentioo  of  one-fourth  of  a  teacher's  contri- 
butimu  and  the  accumulated  interest  thereon  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  horn  service 
for  any  cause ;  and  the  teachers  were  to  contribute  1  to  2  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
according  to  length  of  service.  Taking  the  average  salary  of  teadierB  in  West  Virginia 
in  1912-18  as  $887,  a  teacher  might  be  expected  in  thirty-five  years  to  contrib- 
ute about  $188,  in  return  for  which  the  state  would  pay  a  poision  of  $260  a  year. 
According  to  the  American  l^ble  of  Mortality  (8^  per  cent)  the  sum  of  $188  at  the 
age  of  sixty  will  purdiase  an  annuity  of  approximately  $17 ;  in  other  words,  the  state 
would  have  to  provide  the  difference  of  about  $288  annually  for  each  retired  teacher. 
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At  the  age  of  nxty  the  expectation  of  life  is  about  fourteen  yean;  a  teadicr  may  there- 
fore  be  expected,  umler  the  circamstaaoes,  to  draw  from  the  state  the  total  mm  of 
IS600,  toward  which  she  will  have  cratributed  the  som  of  tl88!  lostewl  of  S188  Quen 
should  have  been  accumulated  the  nun  of  SEe665  to  pay  a  pension  (tfSSSOascaknlated 
oa  the  baais  mentioDed  above.  The  burden  of  the  state  would,  of  course,  be  greater  in 
the  case  c^  teadtera  who  retire  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  of  serrice.  In  the  ori- 
ginal proposal  to  pay  the  pendon  ^^ropriatioD  out  of  the  general  school  fiutd,  there 
was  involved  the  danger  that  the  schools  would  sufier  from  the  great  demands  made 
<m  the  fund  by  pensions.  The  right  was  reserved  to  the  state,  however,  to  reduce  tfae 
pensions  ratably  whenever  "the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require  such  reduction." 

"Hie  only  free  pension  plan  of  the  year  was  proposed,  unsucceHfoIly,  in  Wyoming. 
Men  were  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  six^  and  wom^i  at  the  age  oC  fifty-five  afto- 
twenty-five  yean  of  service  in  the  state  or  a  total  t^  thirty  yean  of  service,  of  irtucfa 
fifteen  must  have  been  in  the  state.  IKsabilily  {mivisioOB  were  also  provided  after  these 
periods  of  service  bat  without  any  age  limit.  The  pension  promised  was  S600  a  year, 
altbo  the  avenge  salary  of  teacbera  in  the  sUte  in  1918-14  was  only  91S4.7S.  It  is 
unneoeaBuy  at  this  stage  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  tf  the  defects  of  a  free  pensttm 
system,  lite  most  valid  a^ument  against  such  a  system  is  the  uncertainty  of  Uie  ulti- 
mate liabilities  and  the  absence  of  protection  before  the  retirement  age  is  readied. 
Ptansions  were  to  be  paid  in  each  county  out  of  the  general  county  fund — aproviricm 
idiich  involved  the  risk  of  an  ultimate  reductiim  of  the  pensions  or  the  crii^ling  of 
some  other  public  activity,  probably  the  schools. 

In  Utah  the  state  pension  system  whidi  was  estabUshed  in  1918  has  this  year  been 
abfdiahed,  but  the  permissive  powen  to  establish  pennon  systems  granted  in  that 
year  to  cities  of  the  first  class  have  be^i  extended  to  cities  of  the  second  class.  Pen- 
si<m  funds  may  be  established  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  teachen  in  these 
cities,  and  once  these  are  established,  membership  is  compulsory  on  all  teachen  by 
virtue  of  their  employment.  Not  only  is  this  measure  contrary  to  Ihe  present  tend- 
ency to  establish  state  systems  of  retirement,  but  it  perpetuates  the  unsound  condi- 
tions already  prevailing.  For  a  total  maximum  contributitHi  of  S860  teachen  who 
teach  the  age  of  sixty  or  are  disabled  may  retire  after  thirty  yean  of  service,  fiftem 
of  which  must  be  in  the  city  concerned,  on  a  pension  with  a  maximum  of  $600.  In 
addition  to  teachen'  contributions  the  fund  is  to  be  ctHvtituted  by  deductions  tea 
absences,  and  donations,  l^;acies,  and  beqoests. 

Hie  act  of  1917,  whidi  seeks  to  amend  the  acts  of  1909  and  1911  permitting  the 
establishment  of  teachen'  pension  funds  in  citiee  of  the  fint  class  in  Wisconsin,  will 
probably  result  in  maUng  an  already  unsound  ^stem  mcne  unsound.  Without  adding 
new  financial  sources  the  act  increases  the  bases  of  retirement.  Hie  funds  are  to  con- 
sist only  of  an  endowment  fiind  made  up  of  spedfic  gifts  and  l^acies,  a  reserve  fiind 
constituted  by  teochras'  contributions  and  unexpended  income  from  any  sources,  and 
a  general  fund  provided  from  gifts  and  legacies,  interest,  and  moneys  t 
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e  uae  from  tbe  resnre  fund;  deficits  ore  to  be  made  up  by  grants  frmn  the 
general  school  fiind.  TeBchoB  will  be  required  to  make  a  total  contributioa  of  $600. 
In  ipite  of  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  theae  funds,  teachen  may  be  retired  on  the 
bans  ol  disability  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  or  after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  or 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  on  reaching  the  age  of  sizty-fivei  In  the  last  two  cases, 
altho  the  actuarial  cost  is  distinctly  di&xent  for  eadi  privil^j^  the  retiring  allow- 
ance will  be  $400  a  year,  and  this  defect  is  to  be  still  further  ezaf^erated  by  per- 
mitUug  teachexB  who  have  had  forty  yean  of  sorice  to  retire  on  allowancea  of  $600 
in  return  for  a  total  contribution  of  $600,  financiering  of  this  kind  must  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  a  recognition  that  a  bad  system  cannot  be  improved  by  still  wcnse  patch- 
work, and  by  that  time  Wisconsin  must  surely  be  prepared  to  [Hofit  by  the  pensitm 
experience  of  the  states  that  have  been  more  progressive  in  tboK  matters. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  plans  discussed  in  this  section  are  open  to  the  same 
(Ejections.  Th^  attempt  to  retire  teachers  after  too  short  a  period  of  service — 
usually  twcn^-five  years.  This  means  that  teachers  could  retire  as  early  as  the  age 
of  forty-five,  to  spend  half  of  their  adult  lives  as  members  of  the  pensitm  roll.  The 
soitaUe  ^e  for  retiring  teadiers  has  not  yet  beoi  determined,  but  the  retirement  of 
teodwrs  mudi  brfore  the  age  of  sixty  involves  the  loss  of  teachers  at  a  time  when 
they  can  give  very  efficient  service.  A  pension  should  not  be  r^arded  merely  as  a 
reward  for  continuity  of  service,  but  as  a  protection  agunst  loss  of  salary  in  old  age, 
granted  in  recognition  of  long  service  and  to  supplement  the  teacher's  own  savings. 
Early  retirement  in  any  case  involves  a  heavy  financial  burden  which  neither  teacbea: 
ncHT  employer  wonld  care  to  meet,  if  pension  systems  were  planned  on  sound  actua- 
rial bases.  As  it  is,  the  funds  provided  in  the  bills  here  ctmsideied  are  utterly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  liabilities  that  would  be  incurred  even  at  later  ages  than  those 
fixed  for  retirement.  For  this  reason,  the  bills  grasp  at  every  available  source  of 
funds,  whether  trustworthy  or  not,  as  for  example^  donaticMU,  gifts,  bequests,  and  the 
finfeiture  of  teachers*  ctmtributions  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  first  of  theoe  are  unoer^ 
tain  and  incakniloble  sources.  Ute  second  practice  is  an  unjustifiable  tax  on  teachers' 
salaries,  since  the  teachers  have  protection  neither  during  the  time  th^  are  in  service 
nor  when  they  leave  it.  The  contributions  should  belong  to  the  teochets  at  all  times. 
None  of  these  systems  provides  means  for  meeting  the  liabilities  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  claims  of  teachers  now  in  service  who  would  be  unable  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contributions  required,  assuming  that  these  were  actuarially  sound.  Hie  result 
of  this  omission  would  lead  tothepaymentof  the  pensions  of  older  teachers  with  the 
contributions  of  younger  teachers,  who  would  find  the  fund  exhaustwi  when  their  time 
for  retiremeiit  came.  Hie  provisiim  of  pro>rating  is  an  indirect  confession  of  future 
&ilure. 

The  impression  cannot  be  resisted  that  many  of  these  bills  are  introduced  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  systems  would  be  self-sustaining  for  a  short  period  only,  after 
whidi  a  sKitimental  appeal  ooold  be  made  to  the  public  funds  for  additional  asust- 
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«Dce  on  bdialf  of  the  aged  and  stnmded  teadien.  Nother  profaMioiud  digni^  sod 
wel&LTe  ncnr  the  intere«t  of  Uie  public  can  be  safeguarded  by  such  methodB.  SoitiiBait 
and  charity  should  have  no  place  in  a  matter  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
edocational  pn^reaB  of  the  countty,  and  when  the  objects  can  be  securely  attained 
only  by  sound  busineM  principles. 

The  unsoundness  of  these  systems  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  funds  to  he 
eontributed  by  the  teachers  with  the  sums  actually  required  on  the  bans  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Table  of  Mortality  (8^  per  cent)  to  accumulate  the  promised  pensions.FOT  the  pur- 
poaes  of  the  otHoparison  the  age  of  sixty  has  been  taken  as  the  age  of  retirement;  in 
most  of  the  Bjrstems  here  discusMd  tetirement  permitted  at  an  earlier  age  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  cost 
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Soke  Penuok  Pkoblkhs 
A  number  of  interesting  questions  have  been  raised  1^  the  present  development  of 
teachers'  pensions.  Perhaps  the  most  difikult  continues  to  be  the  proUera  of  accrued 
liabilities.  How  can  a  sound  pensi<m  system  be  introduced  without  imposing  too  great 
a  burden  on  teadters  already  in  the  service.'  If  annual  contributions  are  to  be  graded 
according  to  age,  it  is  obvious  that  fta- teachers  above  a  certain  age  the  burden  of  the 
contribution  would  be  excessive.  A  number  of  solutions  have  been  offered.  The  Colc»- 
rado  plan  did  not  extend  to  teacbera  above  the  age  of  forty-six,  when  the  annual  con- 
tribution towards  an  annuity  of  $800  is  about  $118;  in  the  ^ttsburgh  plan  it  was 
proposed  that  all  teachers  above  the  age  of  forty  should  pay  only  $68  a  year,  the  difier> 
ence  between  this  sum  and  the  actuarial  premium  being  met  by  the  dty;  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columlna  contributions  were  not  to  exceed  8  per  coit  of  salary.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania contributions  may  be  limited  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  New  Yoi^  City  to  8  per  cent. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  that  sound  pension  legislation  demands  the 
participation  of  both  teachers  and  employers  to  require  no  contributions  from  teatdi- 
ers  in  service  when  a  pension  plan  is  introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  may 
be  excessive.  A  partial  solution  is  o&red  by  the  methods  described  aboT&  The  only 
objection  to  these  methods  is  that  teachers  wbo  have  been  in  receipt  of  salary  for  some 
time  have  already  made  certain  adjustments  that  cannot  easily  be  broken;  it  would 
be  futile  to  impose  a  present  hardship  in  return  for  a  future  bfnefit.  Another  solution, 
already  embodied  in  part  in  the  New  York  City  and  Feainsylvania  plans,  would  be  to 
throw  the  major  part  of  the  burden  of  accrued  liabilities  on  tbe  public  funds,  and  to 
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allowanoe  with  penninioo  to  add  to  this  aoctndiit^  to  iimmu  or  aa  B«lariei  ineveaae; 
the  public  fund  may  undertake  to  add  to  tho  ttwfJMg'ff  annnity  up  to  a  certain  maii- 
nnim.  The  esamttal  point  is  to  eliminato  the  uncertainty  inndred  in  a  calculation  of 
future  average  salaiy.  A  systan  that  shows  what  rates  of  oinitributioas  are  inquired 
to  purchase  annoitieB  of  various  amounts  is  likely  to  moke  a  better  ^>paal  to  teadbera 
than  a  system  that  ofiers  only  one  indexible  plan. 

It  is  advisable,  also  in  the  interests  of  flezilnlity,  to  introduce  a  number  of  t^itio&B 
whereby  a  teadier  at  the  time  ofretimnent  may  be  able  to  decide  bovthe  fond  to  his 
credit  may  be  employed,  whether  he  will  purchase  an  annuity  to  cover  bis  own  life, 
whether  he  desiies  a  smaller  annuity  and  a  cootinuauce  to  fais  dependents,  or  whether 
any  sum  not  exhausted  by  the  annuity  paid  to  him  shall  be  returned  to  his  estate. 

lliere  still  appears  to  be  some  hesitancy  about  the  right  age  for  retimtent.  But 
whatever  variations  there  may  be,  there  is  at  least  unanimity  in  not  permitting  re- 
tirement before  the  age  of  sixt^,  a  marked  advance  on  the  earlier  [dans  which  made 
it  poBsiUe  for  teachen  to  retire  at  as  early  an  age  as  fm-^-five.  It  follows  frran  this 
principle  that  teachav  should  be  expected  to  oontributo  their  just  share  towards  a 
reasonable  annuity,  and  that  the  burden  should  he  spread  over  a  great  number  of 
years.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Fittsbu^h  that  the  difiercnoe  between  the  amount  of 
^iTmiT.1  contributions  towatds  annuities  due  at  sixty  and  at  sixty-five  for  women 
beginning  payment  at  the  age  of  twenty  would  be  mote  than  99  a  year,  llie  longer 
the  age  of  retirement  is  postponed  the  mare  effectually  the  interest  &ctor  opentes 
and  the  laig^  the  annuity  that  may  be  purdiased.  Tlius  in  the  Pittsbui]^  plan  the 
i^nn"*J  contributions  that  would  purchase  an  annuity  of  S600  beginning  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  would  purchase  an  annuity  of  only  $S00  b^inning  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
But  altho  there  is  agreement  that  retirement  before  the  age  of  sixty  is  not  feasibly 
recent  plans  have  been  considering  the  ages  of  nxty,  sixty-two,  and  sixty-five  for 
vduntazy  retirement,  and  seventy  for  oompulsray  retirement.  These  variations  are 
due  not  merely  to  a  desire  to  spread  the  annual  contributions  over  a  longer  period  and 
to  secure  more  reasonable  annuities,  but  also  to  the  present  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
oemingthe mortality  experienceoftheteachingprofessiML  Uptothepreaenttheonly 
bans  for  the  advocacy  of  early  retirement  for  teachers  has  been  sentiment.  Until  this 
year  there  have  not  been  available  adequate  statistics  concerning  the  incidenoe  of  dis- 
ability among  teachers.  Nor  are  there  in  existence  any  tests  that  would  indicate  at 
what  age  a  teadter's  efficiency  b^pns  to  decline.  Under  the  new  plans  adequate  records 
and  data  on  these  subjecte  will  undoubtedly  he  accumulated.  For  the  time  empirical 
methods  must  be  accepted  temporarily.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  since  flex- 
ilnlity  should  be  at  least  one  aim  of  a  sound  pension  plan,  it  would  be  advisaUe  to 
permit  teachers  to  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  but  to  discourage  such  early  retirement 
by  increasing  the  iodnceroents  to  remain  in  service.  The  Pittsburg  plui  permitted 
teachers  to  retire  at  sixty,  but  the  allowance  at  that  age  would  have  been  only  $900; 
the  teadwr  who  continued  in  service  until  sixty-five  would  have  added  S900  to  this 
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ing  praftarimi  itadf  will  be  altered  by  nidi  an  improvemmt  in  ita  conditiaifl  aa  tbe 
intruduction  of  aound  pensiona.  Tbere  ii  always  an  eknwnt  (tf  uncertainty  that  can- 
not be  guarded  againat  except  by  periodical  actuarial  valuations  every  three  or  Aeiy 
five  years.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  interesta  of  teachers  be  protected.  Tliey  may  have 
to  be  prepared,  however,  for  changes  in  the  rates  of  their  oontiibutionB — aiher  an 
iocreaae  or  a  decreaae,  but  in  any  case  such  changes  may  be  looked  fiw  as  -will  make 
aasurance  douUy  sure.  TliiB  matter  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
teacben  and  their  employers;  it  may  be  that  the  effects  of  any  change  in  the  ratca 
will  be  assumed  by  the  latter.  But  the  important  point  that  most  be  emfrfiaaiaed  ia 
the  need  of  a  good  start  with  the  aid  of  the  expat  and  constant  supervision  hj  the 
expert.  The  actuary  will  woik  up  the  data;  it  is  for  Uie  t*«'h'iig  profeasion  to  con- 
nder  and  agree  upon  tiie  sound  fundamental  principles  that  will  ensure  a  reliaUe  sys- 
tem, provide  generously  for  the  teachers'*  old  age,  be  fair  to  the  public,  and  prcMoote 
the  efficiency  of  the  sdioc^ 


FtmOAMEHTAL  FaNCIFLBB  OT  PENSIONS  TOB  TbACHBMS 

Both  the  values  and  the  limitations  of  the  systems  that  have  been  discussed  em- 
[diasixe  the  importance  of  the  Fundamental  Frinciplea  of  Pensions  advocated  by  the 
Cam^ie  Foundation  and  unanimously  endcwsed  by  the  Commisdon  <hi  Insurance  and 
Annuities  representing  the  Asaodatim  of  Amerioan  Universities,  the  Natitmal  Asao- 
eiatitm  of  State  Universitiea,  the  Assodation  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Piofenan,  These  principleB  may  be  found  on  page  71 
(^this  repwt. 


ILLINOIS  PENSION  LAWS  COMMISSION 
Thk  R^>ort  of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission  is  an  important  addition  to 
recent  pension  literature.  This  forms  the  first  study  of  the  pension  problem  in  rel»- 
tion  to  a  state,  and  constitutes  an  impoitant  supplement  to  the  more  intensive  study 
of  a  city  system  made  by  the  New  York  City  Fusion  Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  pension  commissionB  will  devote  the  time,  care,  and  expert  dull  to  their 
studies  that  mark  these  pioneer  reports. 

The  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state 
at  the  befpnning  of  1916,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  legislature  consisted  of 
four  members — one  connected  with  one  of  Uie  existing  pension  funds,  one  versed  in 
financial  afiiurs,  cme  with  experience  as  an  actuary,  and  one  with  l^al  attainments  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Professor  Henry  L.  Rietz  of  the  Uni  verrity  of  Illinois  was  i^>pointed 
as  the  technical  expert,  and  the  commission  had  the  assistance  of  another  actuary 
who  served  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  commisnon.  like  duty  of  the  com- 
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Duaekm  wm  to  inTcstigate  the  opaation  of  all  ezistiiig  pension  lam  in  the  state,  to 
gather  infonnatimi  on  the  present  and  probaUe  future  ooat  of  these  funds,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  operation  of  pension  laws  in  other  states  and  countries. 

The  report  consists  of  two  parts :  Part  I,  iDvestigationB,  with  certain  comparative 
studies,  and  Fart  II,  Undolying  Prindples  and  Specific  Recommendations  for  a  Re* 
vised  Pension  Flan.  Ilie  first  part  gives  an  account  of  the  plans  followed  in  canyiDg 
out  the  diflferent  tasks  imposed  on  the  oommiisicm.  At  the  outset  the  commissioD  was 
&ced  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  information,  owing  to  inadequate  methods  of 
keefnng  records,  and  this  determined  the  commission  to  confine  the  scope  of  its  de- 
tailed  actuarial  study  to  five  funds — those  of  the  firemen,  police,  teadiers,  and  muni- 
cipal employees  of  Chicago,  and  that  of  the  state  teachers.  An  examination  of  the 
operation  of  pension  laws  in  foreign  countries  leads  to  a  summarized  conclusion  that 
"It  is  not  likely  that  countries  which  b^^  noncontributoiy  pennons  sixty  years 
ago  had  the  foresight  to  predict  the  present  cost,  but  fortunately  at  the  present  time 
experience  has  taught  us  what  we  may  expect  if  we  operate  a  pension  system  with 
little  or  no  r^ard  to  an  adequate  reserve  fund.  The  testimony  that  some  departments 
of  the  governments  in  England,  Germany,  and  Austro-Hungary  pay  from  SO  to  40 
per  cent  as  mach  for  pensions  as  for  salaries  is  the  answer  of  experience.* 

A  historical  study  of  the  pension  laws  of  Illinois  brings  out  significantly  the  fact 
that  theiy  ore  characterized  by  an  absence  of  foresight  and  ignorance  of  the  probable 
future  cost  of  the  funds  established.  This  is  indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  original 
sources  of  revenue  assigned  to  particular  &nds  have  either  been  increased  or  have 
received  additions ;  thus  the  firemen's  fund  established  in  1887  was  changed  five  times 
between  that  date  and  1916,  the  police  and  school  employees*  funds  twice  since  1887 
and  1896  respectively,  and  the  municipal  employees'  fund  once  since  1910.  There  is 
no  uniformity  or  policy  in  the  laws,  even  in  tiiose  passed  in  the  same  year,  in  such 
matters  as  refunds  or  age  and  period  of  service  qualifying  for  retirement.  On  the  latter 
subject  the  report  remarks : 

"The  f»esent  situation,  therefore,  is  that  one  may  retire  on  a  pension  as  soon  as 
he  has  completed  a  fixed  term  of  service,  though  under  60,  if  he  is  a  fireman,  but  not 
if  he  is  a  fire  insurance  patrolman ;  if  he  is  a  policeman  in  a  city  of  50,000,  but  not  if 
be  is  a  policeman  in  a  city  of  less  than  60,000  or  a  park  policeman;  if  he  is  a  teachtt 
in  Chicago  or  Peoria,  but  not  if  he  is  a  teacher  in  any  other  ci^ ;  or  if  he  is  employed 
by  Chicago  in  a  school,  library  or  house  of  correction,  but  not  if  oth^^se  emplt^ed 
1^  the  city,  or  if  employed  1^  Cook  County." 

"Die  same  chaotic  condition  appears  on  comparing  the  relation  of  contributions  to 
pensions.  For  each  tlOO  contributed  to  their  Ainds  the  Chicago  firemen  receive  frton 
other  sources  tl487,  the  Chicago  policemen  t6S0,  the  Chicago  men  teachers  $S,  and 
the  women  teachers  S87.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  "in  no  case  in 
this  state  has  any  provision  beoi  made  to  preserve  this  balance'*  between  sources  of 
incmne  and  expenditures.  The  conditjons  here  exposed  are  compated  with  similar 
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oooditions  in  other  rtatea,  bsaed  oa  «  oaeful  oompendium  of  pcoaion  lam  in  tlic  coid»- 
try,  which  brings  the  digest  of  the  Mtwachuietto  CoDunitaon  <m  Fennoti%  isDed  in 
1914,  np  to  date. 

The  remilti  of  this  tjrpe  of  haphawd  snd  random  pennon  IcgiaUtioa  «c  aioiie  filI^f 
iHOUgfat  out  in  the  chapter  containing  the  actuarial  report  on  the  CSiicago  firunui'a, 
polic^  and  teadien'  funds.  To  secure  a  working  baais  for  eetimating  the  probable 
future  costa  of  these  funds,  questionnaires  wen  sent  out  to  secun  pdmarily  the  tail' 
lowing  data: 

1.  Ilie  rate  of  mortality  in  the  octave  force  at  given  ages. 

2.  Tie  rate  of  withdrawal  b;  resignation  or  dismissal  at  given  ages. 
8.  Hie  rate  of  retirement  on  disaUlit;  pensions  at  given  ages. 

4.  The  rate  of  so-vice  retirement  at  given  ages. 

6.  lite  rate  of  mortalit;  among  disability  pensioners  at  given  ages. 

6.  The  rate  of  mortality  among  service  pensioners  at  given  ages. 

As  s  result  of  the  tables  devdoped  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation  the  following 
conclusions  as  to  probable  ftitore  costs  were  reached : 

The  sum  required  to  provide  pensions  for  the  present  policemen,  tlieir  widows,  and 
cUldren  will  be  178,091,681 ;  to  meet  this  there  was  at  the  b^inning  of  1916  tlf034T 
cash  on  hand,  and  the  future  contributions  of  ft  per  cent  of  salaries  will  amount  to 
$1351.066,  leaving  871,119,718  to  be  obtained  fiiom  other  sources.  Should  the  force 
be  maintained  at  its  present  size  by  the  addition  of  new  men  to  replace  those  who  drop 
out  for  any  reason,  the  total  cost  of  the  pension  system  would-be  $160,258,987,  of 
which  $10,056,984  would  be  raised  by  contributions  from  salary  and  $150,197,008 
from  other  sources.  The  annual  charges  for  pensions  would  mount  trom  $770,865  in 
1916  to  $2,209,288  in  1998,  when  the  ultimate  load  would  be  reached  and  would  be 
equal  to  84.8  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 

In  the  same  way  the  cost  of  providing  pensions  for  the  fir^nen  and  dependents  on 
the  force  at  present  would  be  $88,416,548,  with  available  assets  consisting  of  cash  on 
hand  and  future  contributions  of  $498,010,  leaving  $82,918,588  to  be  raised  &om 
other  sources.  The  total  cost  of  the  pension  system,  if  the  force  were  maintained  at  the 
present  size,  would  be  $79,710,482,  towards  which  the  firemen  would  contribute 
$2,442,841,  and  other  sources  would  have  to  fomish  $77,267,591.  The  annual  pay- 
ments would  increase  from  $889,911  in  1915  to  $1,071,795,  the  ultimate  load  in  1997, 
or  a  charge  equal  to  86.6  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 

The  teacfaen*  pension  fund  is  apparently  not  as  badly  involved  as  the  preceding 
funds,  the  deficiency  being  due  mainly  to  the  cost  of  the  accrued  liabilities  which  were 
not  provided  for  separately.  The  liabilities  of  the  fund  to  the  present  force  would  be 
$27,925,940,  towards  which  there  are  present  and  prospective  assets  of  $7,785,812 
(teachers'  contributions  $8,877,870,  city's  contributions  $8,877,870,  and  cosh  on  band 
$1 ,080,572) ;  the  balance  of  $20,140,628  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  other  sources. 
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in  •ome  other  or  even  the  nme  oocnpation  under  other  tmphjtm.  Early  retmmcnt 
not  only  increaaea  the  ca«t  of  pouions,  if  tlwy  are  to  be  large  enou^  to  be  of  oae,  but 
also  acts  aa  an  indacement  to  emfdoyees  to  leave  aervice  at  a  time  when  their  efficiency 
ia  atill  high.  To  hedge  round  a  provision  for  early  retirement  with  rules  to  prevent 
afauae  would  prevent  the  claim  of  a  pensitm  as  a  rif^t  and  oxivert  it  into  a  dtari^ 
dependent  tm  the  whim  of  a  boaid.  Greater  caution  might  have  prompted  the  com- 
mission to  fix  the  general  age  of  retirement  at  sixty  or  even  sixty-five,  leaving  amjJe 
room  for  lower  age  icquirementa  io  special  services.  The  minimum  length  of  service 
that  should  be  required  depends  on  a  number  of  &ctora,  such  aa  the  age,  qualificaticm, 
and  experience  required  for  admission  to  service  and  the  number  and  amount  of  annual 
contributiona  that  can  be  demanded  to  accumulate  whatever  is  determined  upon  as 
a  desirable  minimum  pension.  The  commiaaitHi,  in  drafting  its  outline  of  a  penaioD 
[dan,  refuaes  to  permit  retirement  on  a  pension  for  aervice  alone,  bat  peimita  retire- 
moit  after  twoity  years  of  service  without  pension  privil^ea  until  the  minimtmi  age 
qualification  is  reached.  In  such  cases  tlie  "i""*!  oontributaona  to  the  fund  by  both 
employee  and  employer  are  to  be  continued  as  before  retirement  until  the  pension 
privil^ies  are  entered  upon. 

4.  What  should  be  the  amount  qf  a  petuionf  The  commission  rejects  the  sugges- 
tion that  pensions  should  be  uniform  in  amount,  and  deems  it  "reaacmable  that  a  pen- 
non system  should  be  arranged  in  recognition,  to  a  certain  d^ree  at  least,  of  the 
ineqoalities  in  remuneration  and  the  variations  in  standards  and  habits  of  life  which 
actually  exists  among  public  employees."  Accordingly  the  commission  makes  the  rec- 
omm^idation,  already  reached  independently  l^  the  Foundation  in  its  Ninth  Bulletin 
and  in  its  report  to  the  Committee  on  Teachers' Salaries  and  Pensions  of  the  National 
Education  Assoriation  at  its  Kansas  Ci^  meeting,  that  a  pension  plan  should  provide 
for  the  same  minimum  pension  for  all  employees  and  an  extra  or  sur-pension  accu- 
mulated by  additional  contributions  rising  with  the  increase  of  salary.  This  principle 
rests  on  tiie  recognition  that  a  pension  plan  aerves  as  a  means  of  promoting  thrift,  and 
while  the  minimum  savings  should  be  compulsory,  there  is  no  reason  why  vduntaty 
additions  should  not  be  encouraged. 

0.  Method  tf providing Jimds  for  p(^finff  pentiont:  ASUxdrsMing  hiteniion  to  ibe 
two  methods  of  providing  funds — the  cash  disbursement  and  the  reserve  plan* — the 
oommissiott  strongly  advocates  the  reserve  plan,  and  its  most  telling  aigument  in  txror 
of  this  plan  is  the  statementthatthe  Chicago  police  pennon  system  will,  when  itreadtea 
its  normal  load,  require  on  the  ca^  disbursement  basis  a  sum  equal  to  S4.S  per  cent 
of  the  payroll,  while  on  the  reserve  plan  the  demands  could  be  met  by  a  sum  equal  to 
18.8  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  The  fact  that  under  the  reserve  plan  the  assets  to  meet 
future  liabilities  are  constantly  being  accumulated  will  prevent  the  load  from  becom- 
ing so  huidenaome  as  to  lead  to  repudiation  of  obligations. 

6.  Baiet  qf  the  employer^t  eanfriduftont  to  thoae  tff  employeea:  The  commiaaion 
accepts  the  principle  that  a  aound  pension  plan  requires  contributiou  trnm  both 
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employer  and  employee  because  their  relation  is  a  natural  basis  for  joint  monaganent 
and  because  financial  participation  of  this  kind  developa  a  more  real  sense  of  the  cost 
involved.  E^ual  contributions  are  recommended  by  the  commission  in  the  case  of  the 
flstn  or  sur-pension,  but  the  su|^;e8tion  is  ui^ed  that  the  employer  bear  a  larger  pro- 
portion (tf  the  cost  of  the  minimum  pcaision  than  the  ^nployee,  "on  the  ground  that 
it  will  tend  to  aid  those  most  in  need  of  aid,"  that  is,  the  lower  paid  officials.  It  may 
be  azgued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater  the  contribution  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  greater  will  be  the  share  demanded  in  the  management.  Further,  since  con- 
tributions for  pensions  are  essentially  a  part  of  wages  and  salaries,  — a  &ct  accepted  by 
the  commission,— -the  toidenc^  would  be  not  merely  to  depress  wages  by  the  amount 
<^c(»tributions  over  and  beyond  thatof  the  employee,  but  those  employees  who  with- 
draw from  service  before  becoming  eligiUe  fw  retirement  would  forfeit  these  addi- 
tkmal  benefits  which  they  were  indirectly  contributing.  So  far  as  the  minimum  pen* 
sion  is  ooncemed,  a  sounder  principle  would  require  equal  contributions  from  employer 
and  employee,  while  for  the  sur-pension  the  contributions  of  the  employer  might  bear 
a  constantly  decreanng  ratio  to  the  contributions  <^  the  employee  and  cease  when 
a  certain  maximum  pension  is  reached. 

Tix  principle  of  refunding  with  interest  all  contributions  made  by  the  employees 
is  accepted,  and  tiie  recommendation  is  made  that  the  employei's  contributions  should 
revert  to  his  credit.  A  su^estion  which  deserves  some  further  connderation  would  be 
that  the  employer's  contributions  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fund;  such  sums  with 
their  accumulated  interest  would  in  time  serve  to  reduce  the  cost 

7.  Management :  Pension  funds  for  special  services  should,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  commission,  continue  to  be  administered  separately  because  expert  knowledge 
of  ^>edal  ctmditions  is  essential  to  their  management.  Both  employers  and  employees 
should  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  funds,  but  the  administration  of  the 
different  systems  should  be  unified  by  tbe  prescription  of  uniform  records  and  reports 
and  by  having  one  or  more  members  common  to  all  the  boards.  This  recommendation 
is  open  to  considerable  criticism.  One  of  the  causes  of  abuse  in  existing  funds  has  been 
their  administration  only  by  those  familiftT  with  the  conditions  of  the  sorice.  Senti- 
ment rather  than  sdence  has  been  the  moving  factor  in  this  type  of  administration; 
lack  of  uniformity  in  every  particular  has  been  its  characteristic  The  failure  of  so 
many  funds  at  the  present  day  emphasizes  nothing  so  much  as  the  need  of  uniform 
and  expert  management  in  the  interests  of  actuarial  soundness  and  administrative 
efficiency.  Neither  of  these  advantages  can  be  secured  by  establishing  a  multiplicity 
of  boards  loosely  linked  together  by  one  or  more  common  members. 

The  principles  here  discussed  are  embodied  in  an  outiine  for  a  standard  pension 
plan,  and  additional  suggestions  are  made  for  bringing  existing  pension  funds  under 
this  plan,  in  other  words,  for  meeting  the  accrued  liabilities.  In  general  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  making  the  transition  firom  the  old  type  of  pension  systems  to  the  new  plans 
is  due  to  the  difierence  in  the  amount  of  contributions  demanded  under  each.  Tbe 
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commiMon  recommends  that  tlie  difierence  between  the  amounts,  with  interest,  con- 
tributed by  enplojees  who  eDtered  service  under  the  age  of  thir^-five,  and  the  total 
amount  which  they  would  have  contributed  in  the  same  pmod  under  the  new  plan 
diall  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  instalments,  spread  over  the  period  remaining  before 
the  ndniniom  age  of  retiranent  is  reached,  in  addition  to  the  contribations  required 
onder  the  new  plan.  The  total  annual  contributions  thus  made  are  not  to  ^weed  5 
per  cent  of  salary.  The  remaining  difference  between  the  prigting  pension  fimd  and  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  in  the  fimd  if  the  standard  plan  had  been  in  exist- 
ence during  the  period  of  service  of  all  the  employees  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
in  annual  instalments  spread  over  fmty  years.  The  pension  oUigatitMis  already  in- 
curred under  the  old  plan  are  to  be  met,  with  the  exception  that  paymrait  is  to'  be 
suqiended  to  those  retired  employees  who  are  still  able-bodied  and  have  not  readied 
the  minimum  age  for  retirement  under  the  standard  plan. 

The  accumulation  of  pension  literature  of  the  character  of  the  Illinois  Commission's 
Report  combined  with  the  consideration  of  pension  bills  based  on  sound  princdplea 
mast  inevitably  bring  about  the  desired  reforms  in  this  field.  Di^rences  in  detail 
■  must  continue  to  exist,  and,  indeed,  more  will  be  gained  in  the  long  ran  &om  variety 
of  expmence  than  from  uniformity  and  standardization  in  these  matters.  But  on  :Uie 
main  point,  the  desirabihty  of  promoting  the  universal  rect^nition  of  sound  princi- 
ples, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Toward  this  end  the  Report  (tf  the  IlUnots  Pcaision  Laws 
Commission  is  a  valuable  contribution. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PENSIONS 
iiat  have  so  long  beset  the  reoiganization  of  the  pension  system  tar 
<ew  Yoi^  City  have  finally  been  overcome  and  a  new  plan  has  been 
New  York  LefniaUture.  A  few  malcmitents  remain  in  the  ^'■"^■"g 
>ral  the  mass  of  the  teachers  recognise  that  the  new  plan  is  generous, 
xrests,  and  is  based  on  sound  actuarial  principles.  However  objec- 
B^MCts  a[  the  long  campaign  over  pensions  may  have  been,  it  has 
ue  in  educating  teachers  and  public,  in,  defining  the  reqmnsibilities 
>loyw  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  and  in  determining  sound  poisioo 
tioD  to  these  elemuits. 

a  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  seven  manbecs,  including  the  Preai- 
t  of  Education,  the  City  Comptroller,  two  members  appointed  by  the 
;  elected  by  the  teachers.  The  funds  are  to  be  derived  &om  contri- 
Mchers  and  the  city.  New  entrants  are  to  pay  such  per  cent  of  th^ 
eld  annuities  equal  to  ftB  per  cent  of  thedr  average  salaries  daring 
ceding  their  retirement.  The  vexed  question  of  the  amoont  <rf  as- 
uld  be  levied  on  teachen  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  iatroductiaa 
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of  the  lyBtem  was  settled  by  establidung  a  maximum  annoal  cootribution  of  8  pa- 
eexA  o(  salary,  leaving  it  optional  to  the  teachers  to  pay  this  mm,  or  such  per  cent  of 
salary  at  will,  with  interest,  yield  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  an  anoui^  equal  to  tB  per 
ceit  <^  their  average  salary  daring  the  last  ten  years  of  service,  or  a  per  cent  of  salary 
greater  than  8  per  cent  to  yield  a  larger  annuity.  The  city  undertakes  to  bear  the 
cost  of  administnttion,  of  the  pensions  of  teachers  retired  under  the  old  jJan,  and  of 
i4>I»ozimately  half  of  the  future  pensions.  Tlie  first  two  charges  will  be  met  by  an- 
nual appropriations.  For  future  entrants  the  city  will  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  pay 
pensions  of  25  per  cent  of  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service,  disability 
allowances  of  90  per  cent  of  average  salary,  and  death  benefits  equal  to  SO  per  cent  of 
the  salary  in  the  year  preceding  the  death  to  the  estate  of  a  teadier  dying  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  retirement.  In  addition,  the  city  will  establish  a  reserve  fund  to  pay 
teachers  now  in  service  pensiona  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuities  accumulated  by 
their  contributions,  a  sum  estimated  at  $1,000,000  a  year,  until  these  pensitma  are 
paid  off.  The  additional  accrued  liabilities  which  the  teachers  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  on  account  of  age  or  length  of  service  when  the  plan  is  established,  will  be  met 
by  annual  appropriations.  In  other  words  the  city  will  provide  adequate  funds  which, 
together  with  the  teachers'  own  contributions,  will  assure  teachers  now  in  service  retir- 
ing allowances  of  50  per  cent  of  their  average  salary  during  the  last  tm  years  of  ser- 
vice. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  city's  share  is  to  be  met  by  a  compromise — part  on  the 
reserve  plan  and  part  on  the  cash  disbursement  plan. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  new  system  teachers  are  permitted  to  retire  upon  desoand  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  or  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  The  age  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment is  seventy.  Those  who  wish  to  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service  may  do  so 
on  reduced  allowances,  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the  accumulations  to  their  credit. 
Retirement  on  account  of  disability  will  be  permitted  after  ten  years  of  service  and 
examination  by  phjreicians  of  the  Retirement  Board.  Teachers  retired  on  the  basis 
of  disability  will  be  subject  to  jdiyncal  examinations  periodically  until  they  readi 
the  age  of  sixty-five. 

The  amount  of  the  service  retiring  allowances  will  be  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  average  salary  during  the  last  t^i  year^  of  service ;  the  disalnlity  allowances  wiU 
be  equal  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  from  the  city  and  such  annuity  as  may  be 
purdiased  by  the  accumulation  of  the  teachers'  contributions. 

On  retirement  teadiera  have  the  choice  ofanimiber  of  options:  (a)  to  receive  thrar 
allowances  in  monthly  instalments;  or  (d)  to  receive  reduced  payments  with  the  pro- 
vision that  any  sums  remaining  at  death  shall  be  paid  to  heira  or  assigns;  or  (c)  to 
receive  reduced  payments  with  payments  to  a  designated  beneficiary  thru  life;  or 
(d)  to  receive  such  other  form  of  actuarial  equivalent  as  may  be  api^ved  by  the 
Retirement  Board. 

Teachers  withdrawing  from  the  service  brfore  becoming  eligible  to  a  retiring  allow- 
ance will  receive  a  return  of  their  accumulated  contributions  with  compound  interest 
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at  4  per  ooit.  "nw  death  bwiditi  of  60  per  otnt  of  the  aBlsfy  in  the  year  preoedmg 
death  hare  alraadj  been  mentioDed.  Other  privikgea  to  be  extended  to  the  teadtets 
will  be  the  right  to  withdraw  ao  much  of  the  savings  to  thrar  oedit  as  ezceeda  (he 
amount  neoessaiy  to  puichaae  their  azmnitiea,  or  thej^  maj  barrow  6nia  the  Retire- 
ment  Botud  on  the  security  o!  lift  insurance  policies. 

lie  retirenKot  law  provides  for  an  actuarial  investigation  to  detennine  tiie  ntea 
of  oontributions  inunediatdy  on  the  establidunent  of  the  fimd,  foUowol  hy  other  in- 
vsitigations  in  1919  and  1922  and  every  five  years  thoreafUr.  Ilie  system  is  placed 
under  the  supervision  t^  the  State  Department  of  Insurance. 

ISe  estafalishnient  of  the  new  system  marks  an  important  step  forward  in  the  psao- 
tioal  a[^)lication  of  the  results  of  recent  pension  studies.  The  system  is  not  entirdy 
free  from  objectJons,  irinch  are  due  in  part  to  the  [nedilections  of  the  actuaries  aiul 
in  part  to  a  desire  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  teachen.  lliose  i^io  woe  reqxmsiUe 
lor  drafting  the  Inll  missed  an  ()>portumty  for  introducing  flexibility  and  simplicity. 
The  system  still  retains  (he  complicated  method  of  calculating  the  praMions  on  the 
bans  of  average  salary  during  the  last  ten  yean  of  future  service.  No  actuary  can  tdl 
with  certainty  what  fdtore  salaries  will  be;  as  matters  iihiiiil,  llii  simiiiil  iiiimiiisimiiIs 
and  ttmjvtM  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  present  scale  of  salaries.  It  maybedaimed 
witii  certainty  that  present  scale*  will  change.  Inked,  the  Nenr  York  teadien  have 
already  mganiaed  a  campaign  to  secure  a  general  increase  of  salariea.  ^umld  aoeh  a 
dbange  take  place,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  due  will  increase,  but  for  the  preamt 
the  assessments  and  reserve  fund  are  adjusted  to  present  expectations.  Hie  result  will 
be  that  the  fund  will  at  some  time  in  the  future  he  confronted  with  a  deficit.  Not  only 
k  the  fund  itself  afleeted  by  this  uncertain  element,  but  the  teachers  themselves  can- 
not fbretdl  the  amount  of  the  pensions  which  th^  can  idy  on  receiving  when  they 
retire.  This  method  of  calculating  pensions  places  too  heavy  a  load  on  the  contribo- 
tions  of  those  with  small  salaries  in  order  to  provide  a  greater  pension  than  that  for 
whidi  they  may  be  eligiUe.  lite  actuarial  mind  seems  here  to  be  rooted  in  a  tradition 
which  is  due  partly  to  an  eSart  to  defieat  tbe  undue  enlargement  of  pennons  by  increas- 
ing salaries  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  service.  The  proposal  of  eataUishing  a 
definite  minimum  retiring  allowance  i^ch  wmiU  oBex  decent  subartepce  and  ^lich 
teachers  could  supplement  by  purchasing  additional  annuity  with  assistance  from  the 
city  up  to  a  given  maximum  as  salaries  increased  would  introduce  flexibolity  and  a 
qrstem  whose  obligations  would  be  more  earily  calculable.  It  is  not  only  mnpler  but 
UMre  businesslike  to  say  to  teachers  that  a  retiring  allowance  (rfSSOO  can  be  ptncfaaaed 
foradefinite  sum  set  aside  each  year  than  to  require  a  percentage  of  salary  in  return 
for  an  undetermined  allowance  based  upon  an  indet«nnin«bk  salary  thirty  or  more 
years  henoe. 

Hie  uncertain^  in  the  amount  of  future  retiring  allowances  is  equaled  by  the  tem- 
porary mioertainty  of  teadiers  as  to  the  rate  of  deductions  that  will  be  made  from  thdr 
salaries.  Up  to  the  present  only  provisional  scales  have  been  issued.  The  law  provides 
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llist 'ttie  acfaMiy  of  tbe  lUfirenwnt  Boiecd  **  ahaU  make  siKh  inTotigatioiu  <rf' tbe  ^^ 
tolity,  KTvice  and  salary  ezporiaice  of  the  teachers  as  the  Retirament  Board  ahall  an- 
thoriae,"  and  on  the  basis  of  the  reaults  "shall  adopt  aodi  tables  and  certify  such  rates 
as  are  reqaind."  Utis  process  is  to  be  repeated  in  1919, 19tS,and  every  fifth  year  there- 
after.  Actuarial  cootrol  and  inTotigatJfni  are  essentia],  ba^  whether  they  need  to  be 
repeated  in  two  or  three  years  is  doubtfuL  lite  surpriang  element  in  this  iB<ovim<m  is 
that  it  practically  ignores  the  woric  of  the  Pension  Commission  iHiich,  after  more  than 
two  years*  study,  has  already  reported  on  the  mortally,  service,  and  salary  experience 
of  New  Ytn^  City  testdiers.  Not  only  are  the  teachers  left  in  the  daik  until  after  they 
have  accepted  the  provinons  of  the  act,  but  it  appears  to  create  an  mmeccssaiy  dupli- 
cation of  actuarial  work  and  to  carry  caution  too  far.  Sudi  excess  of  caution  would 
be  made  imnecesaary  by  ptividing  a  definite  pennon,  as  suggested  above. 

Tbe  teadierB  were  aUe  to  secure  a  provision,  probably  against  the  better  judgment 
of  the  actnariee,  which  permits  their  retirKnent  on  the  same  allowance  either  at  tbe 
age  (tf  sixty-five  or  after  a  total  service  of  thirty-five  years.  Hie  indnsion  of  the  service 
eligibility  may  result  in  the  retiremoit  of  teachars  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and 
sixty-five.  Since  the  cost  of  an  annuity  increases  in  inverse  ordn  with  the  age  c^  retire- 
ment, and  since  no  distinction  is  apparently  piade  in  the  amount  of  tbe  retiring  al- 
lowance at  tbe  age  of  sixty-five  and  after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  it  is  dear  that 
the  assessments  must  be  loaded  sofficiaitly  to  provide  for  retirement  at  an  earlier  age 
than  nxty-five — an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  teacher  in  good  health.  If  retirement 
cm  the  ba^  o(  service  most  be  included,  then  a  tower  retiring  allowance  should  be  pro- 
vided than  when  retirement  takes  place  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  fitctor  was  recog- 
ni»d  in  the  provinons  permitting  teachers  to  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service,  but 
only  on  such  allowance  as  is  actuarially  due  &om  the  accumulated  ccmtiibutions  of 
botii  teadiers  and  dty.  It  is,  however,  carrying  flexibility  too  far  to  permit  teadters 
to  retire  after  thirty  years*  service  without  some  more  valid  reason  than  their  own 
desire.  If  such  teach^v  are  disabled,  tbe  disability  clause  protects  than  up  to  the  age 
itf  sixty-five.  If  they  are  in  good  health  and  effidrait,  then  the  city  should  impose  some 
penalty  on  early  retirement.  The  dty  might,  for  example,  refuse  to  pay  more  than  a 
certain  percentage  of  its  share  of  the  burden  instead  trf  an  amount  equal  to  (he  annuity 
punhasable  by  the  teachers'  savings.  If  such  a  provision  is  impossible  at  present,  it 
mig^t  have  been  made  applicable  to  futiu«  entrants  as  a  condition  of  service. 

In  Sfnte  of  these  objections  the  dty  authorities,  tbe  teadiias,  and  tbe  pension  com- 
niisBion  axe  to  be  congratulated  cm  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  dt^s  pension  history, 
mie  panage  of  tiie  preseut  act  must  have  a  salutary  eflbct  on  the  work  that  still  re- 
manis  to  be  done  by  the  commissitRi — the  reorganisatifm  of  son^  d^t  other  funds 
(^  the  dty.  The  disastrous  career  of  tbe  old  teadtenT  pension  system  is  not  likdy  to 
be  repeated;  the  experience  of  the  future  can  only  cMitjibnte  to  such  improveuMn  teas 
will  eliminate  the  inheritances  bom  the  past. 
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TotK  aalutarjr  effect  of  recent  pension  diaciusionfl  is  nowhere  better  iUosttmted  tJian  in 
P«ingylvaoia.  Two  years  ago  a  bill,  which  was  conBidered  in  the  Tenth  Aunaal  Report, 
failed  to  pass  largely  because  it  was  based  on  unsound  principles  that  were  satis&c- 
tory  neither  to  teachers  nor  to  the  public.  This  year  a  new  bill,  iriiich  was  backed  by 
the  combined  support  of  the  State  Teachers'  League  and  State  Educatiraal  Associ- 
ation, has  been  enacted  to  come  into  eiiect  in  1919,  and  onbodies  many  of  the  smind 
principles  that  will  ensure  stability  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
bill  was  drafted  by  the  actuary  of  the  New  York  City  Pension  Commission  and  ocn- 
tains  many  of  the  features  of  the  New  York  City  pennon  sdieme,  including  actuarial 
valuations,  in  addition  to  one  already  made,  in  1919, 1981, 19S4,  and  ereiy  fifth  year 
thereafter.  It  differs,  however,  from  this  plan  in  several  particulan :  Membership  is 
to  be  optional  for  teachers  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  sjrstem. 
Retirement  will  be  permitted  only  on  the  basis  of  age — sixty-two — or  disability.  The 
fvmd  will  be  accumulated  wholly  on  the  reserve  plan.  The  teachers'  contributions  will 
be  detennined  according  to  age,  sex,  mortality  tables,  and  interest  rates,  but  teacbm 
will  have  the  option  of  not  paying  more  than  5  per  cent  of  salary  each  year,  and  the 
maximum  salary  from  which  deductions  will  be  made  will  be  $2000.  Teachers  in  ser- 
vice at  the  establishment  of  the  fund  will  be  expected  to  pay  cimtributicms  <mly  t<a 
that  part  of  their  service  following  the  establishment,  and  tlie  state  will  meet  the  cost 
of  the  allowance  depoident  on  prior  service.  Thecalculatirai  of  the  retiring  allowance^ 
altho  differing  in  detail,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  employed  in  the  New 
York  plan.  Ttis  allowance  consists  of  one  one-hundred-and-dxtieth  of  final  salary 
for  eadi  year  of  service.  This  method  is  op&n  to  the  objection,  in  addition  to  the  otbos 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  New  York  plan,  of  taking  tlie  final  salary  only  as  the 
basb  and  thus  exposing  the  ^tem  to  abuses  that  have  not  been  unknown  in  oth^ 
sdiemes  of  this  kind. 

In  general  it  is  intended  that  a  teacher  shall  retire  on  request  at  the  age  of  sizl^- 
two  and  compulsorily  at  the  age  of  seventy  on  an  allowance  equal  ^iproximately  to 
half  salary,  or  on  the  ground  of  disability  after  ten  years  of  service  on  an  allowance 
equal  to  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  final  salary  rising  to  a  maximum  of  ei^t-ninths 
of  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  which  would  have  been  due,  had  the  teacher 
remained  in  s^^ce  for  that  length  of  time.  The  disability  provision  is  well  protected 
and  requires  frequent  physical  examinations.  If  a  teacher  retired  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability should  recover  sufficioitly  to  pursue  some  gainful  occupation,  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  thus  earned.  ReAmds  of  total  coatii- 
bations  are  provided  for  with  interest  ctxnpounded  at  4  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  12,7ST 
tsM^eia  now  in  service  would  amount  to  $60,587,657,  of  whidi  $22,798,664  wookl 
be  contributed  by  the  teadiers  and  $37,798,998  by  the  employers.  To  accumulate 
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the  empk^en'  dwe  would  require  tiw  annual  ^fpropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  5.6 
per  cent  at  tine  payndl  {or  teachen  now  in  service,  or  about  (1,500,000  annually,  and 
to  S.75  per  cent  for  future  entntatn,  beginning  the  fint  year  with  about  925,000. 

Ute  act  is  state^wjde,  and  altho  it  does  not  come  into  effect  until  1919,  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $80,000  was  made  to  furnish  the  expenses  involved  in  estab- 
H^ag  the  fund,  llie  set  does  not  ^ply  to  those  school  systems  that  already  have 
a  pension  plan  in  force  unless  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  petition  to  join  the  state 
system.  While  the  state  will  administer  the  fund  thru  the  Retirement  Board  of 
seven  members  (the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Treasurer,  one 
member  appointed  by  the  Crovemor,  three  members  elected  by  the  teachers,  and  one 
member  elected  by  the  Board)  and  will  guarantee  the  financial  soundness  of  the  fund* 
the  act  provides  that  the  state  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  employes  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  state  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  by  it  to  meet  the 
ibture  costs  of  the  pensions.  The  intention  of  this  provision  is  dear;  it  is  an  efibrt 
on  the  one  hand  to  interest  the  local  employer  in  the  welfare  of  teachers  and  on  the 
other  to  distribute  the  cost.  But,  however  laudable  these  puqxises  may  be,  the  prin- 
ciple is  open  to  several  objections,  of  which  the  strongest  is  that  since  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  state  may  reimburse  itself  out  of  money  due  to  local  education  authori- 
ties for  school  purposes,  the  school  expenditures  may  be  crippled  to  that  extent.  If  the 
state  desired  to  share  the  cost  of  the  pensions,  this  should  not  have  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  schoc^.  Hie  burd^i  of  the  cost  may  tend  to  discourage  local  author- 
ities from  raising  salaries,  or  lead  to  the  employnient  of  only  low-salaried  teachers, 
and  to  this  extent  the  migration  of  good  teachers  may  be  checked.  A  state  pension  sys- 
tem, state  maintained  in  reality  and  not  in  name  alone,  would  result  in  realizing  a 
principle  that  is  beginning  to  be  established,  that  teachers  are  state  servants;  it  would 
tend  to  consolidate  the  profession  and  break  down  the  rigid  and  artificial  barriers 
between  rural  and  city  school  teachers;  and  finally  would  contribute  towards  a  gen- 
eral raising  of  standards  baaed  on  community  of  professional  interests  and  a  rect^- 
nition  of  community  service.  Even  if  the  state  assumed  the  total  cost  of  the  employers* 
share  of  the  pensicm  system,  the  burden  would  indirectly  be  distributed  throu^out 
the  state  without  the  possibly  deleterious  eilect  on  the  school  funds. 


ONTARIO 
DtraiHO  the  past  two  years  the  Ontario  educational  authorities  and  the  Provincial 
Edocaticmal  Association  have  revised  the  pension  bill  proposed  in  1915  and  discussed 
in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  The  act  which  was  passed  this  year  is  baaed  in  general 
OD  the  same  principles  as  the  previous  unsuccessful  biU.  'Hie  system  is  to  be  contribu- 
tory, but  instead  of  the  teachers,  local  authorities,  and  the  provincial  government 
participating,  contributions  will  be  paid  only  by  the  teachers  and  the  provincial  gov- 
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bare*  of  sums  equivalent  to  2^  per  cent  ot  tix  salary  each  year, 
pected  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of  a  nlazj  of  at  least  9660,  in 
um  pension  of  about  $866  may  be  assured.  The  niaximuni  pen* 
a  year,  but  where  a  teacher*e  contributions,  owing  to  high  alary, 
luity  greater  than  this  sum  under  the  Dominion  Goreniment  An- 
rger  annuity  will  be  paid.  Teachers  may  qualify,  after  forty  years 
'nsions  equivalent  to  one-sixtieth  of  the  salary  during  the  last  ten 
eaidi  year  of  service.  Hioee  wbo  wish  may  retire  after  tiiirty  years 
ion  which  is  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the  full  pension.  Betite- 
'disability  is  provided  for  after  fifteen  years  of  service  on  an  allow- 
the  same  manner  as  the  superannuation  pension.  BeJunds  in  case 
service  may  be  provided,  if  warranted  after  an  actuarial  inves- 
d  every  three  years  thereafter,  but  no  refunds  will  be  paid  under 
intil  after  five  years  of  service.  In  case  of  death,  the  total  amount 
uber  will  be  returned  to  his  representatives.  Claims  will  be  con- 
■sion  consisting  of  an  acti;ary  and  two  other  persons  appointed 
Education  and  two  teadters  elected  by  the  Ontario  EducatJonal 

ers  so  little  from  the  earH^  Inll  that  the  criticums  then  made 
present  instance.  The  act  makes  no  provision  for  meeting  the  oe- 
h  the  exception  that  each  year  of  service  prior  to  the  paaMge  of 
aly  as  a  half  year.  A  teadier  who  has  had  twenty  years  of  service 
twenty  years  succeeding  it  will  be  eligible  to  retire  on  a  pension 
une  basiB  as  tho  his  total  service  had  been  thirty  years.  The  pea- 
rs during  wliich  the  teacher  has  made  no  contribution  will  be  paid 
ind  accumulated  by  contributions  from  the  government  and  the 
rords,  these  contributions  will  not  be  reserved,  as  they  would  be 
its  were  kept,  to  pay  the  pensions  of  individual  teadters,  but  will 
laiuu  as  they  arise.  The  fund  will  be  in  danger  of  being  depleted 
be  accrued  liabilities.  In  the  same  way,  since  the  higher  and  lower 
IS  are  $865  and  SI  000,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  more  highly 
eceive  less  than  the  annuity  that  could  be  purchased  by  thm 
e  the  teachers  with  smaller  salaries  will  recave  the  benefit  of  tiie 
artunate  that  the  basis  for  calculating  the  pension  is  the  average 
It  ten  years  of  gervice,  and  that  the  salary  contributions  bear  no 
to  such  sums.  It  is  undesirable,  too,  to  retain  a  teadier's  contri- 
ircumstances  whatever;  under  the  act  refunds  may  be  made,  if  on 
ion  warrants  it,  but  not  until  after  five  yean  of  service,  "nie  jus- 
kvor  of  this  practice  is  that  a  teadier  owes  something  to  the  state 
ueation,  a  plea  not  infrequently  advanced  to  justify  low  salaries, 
rations  to  a  pension  fund  are  justifiaUe,  bat  only  on  the  ground 
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that  the  teaeher  u  bong  helped  to  save  as  a  jvotectioD  agunat  the  haaarcU  of  life; 
the  BavingB  of  the  teodier  slrauld,  therefi»«,  be  returned  unda  all  drcumstances. 

It  U  KHuewhat  unfortunate  that  the  educational  authoritieB  and  the  AMociation 
did  not  fallow  the  ezcelknt  precedent  ti  the  Dominion  Government  Annoil^  aysiem. 
Hiiere  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  0ODtributi<ms  of  the  teodiers  and  the  goTemment 
should  not  have  been  employed  to  purchase  annuities  thru  this  agency.  Such  a  coune 
would  have  aasured  individual  accounting,  contributions  actuarially  adjusted  to  age, 
sex,  and  the  amount  of  the  annui^  expected,  and  securi^  for  the  future^ 


ALBERTA 

The  progieeaiTe  measore  recomm^ided  to  the  Alberta  Educational  Association  by  its 
Committee  on  Pensions  affords  another  illustration  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  ncoA 
penakm  investigations.  After  studying  the  problem  for  several  years  the  Committee 
arrived  at  the  ooncluuons  that  a  pension  scheme  must  provide  genuine  protection  for 
old  age,  must  help  to  attract  men  and  women  to  the  twwhing  profession,  and  most 
provide  for  those  already  in  the  service.  These  raids  could  be  attained  only  by  a  sys- 
tem requiring  compulsory  contribations,  oiganiaed  oa  soond  actuarial  principles, 
and  assuring  the  teacher  a  return  of  his  contributions  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  from 
the  profeanon.  Bearing  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  Committee  decided  to  recommend 
a  system  of  innnwtce  thru  selected  companies  rather  than  on  ordinary  pension  scheme 
administered  by  the  prorincial  education  authority.  1^  advantages  urged  by  the 
Committee  in  favor  (tf  such  a  plan  are  continuous  protection,  the  conversion  of 
paid-up  policies  into  annuities,  the  posdbiUty  of  protectitm  for  dependents,  the  secur- 
ity (^contributions,  the  elimination  ofan  expense  fund,  and  actuarial  soundness.  The 
diief  weakness  of  the  plan  is  the  absence  of  protection  in  case  of  disability,  a  deficiency 
which  can  probably  be  remedied. 

llie  details  of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  proposed  that  its 
operation  be  supervised  by  an  Insurance  Committee  repreeraiting  the  teachers  and 
the  provinoal  government.  A  variety  of  insurance  policies  will  be  oflend  and  teach- 
ers will  he  permitted  to  take  out  any  policy  they  choose  with  any  one  of  the  selected 
insurance  companies.  Hie  government  will  pay  one-half  or  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
pi^mium,  the  ranainder  being  made  up  by  tbe  teacher;  the  total  contribution  is  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  cotun  percentage  of  the  teadier*s  salary.  Facilities  will  be  offeaed 
for  additions  to  the  policies  or  for  taking  out  new  policies  as  salaries  increase.  It  is 
su^ested  that  policies  should  mature  at  the  age  of  sixty,  but  those  teachers  who 
do  not  wish  to  retire  at  that  age  may  leave  their  policies  with  the  companies  to  oocn- 
molate  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  the  cgse  of  withdrawal  from  the  profesaion,  a 
teacher  may  leave  his  policy  with  the  Insurance  Committee  or  he  may  keep  it  up 
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himself.  The  adunie  is  to  be  compolsory  cm  all  teacben  entering  the  ftt^eanoa  after 
R  date  to  be  determined. 

The  similarit;  between  this  idieme  and  the  inaumwe  plan  of  the  English  Fed- 
erated Univenities  and  that  proposed  for  English  secondary  9cho«^  will  be  readily 
recognized.  The  most  striking  merit  of  such  plans  is  that  they  Are  as  actuarially 
sound  as  the  experience  of  insurance  companies  can  make  them.  As  the  retxHnmcn- 
dations  stand  at  present,  the  diief  criticism  is  that  the  snggerted  age  of  retaremeitt 
is  somewhat  early,  altho  the  plan  (rf  leaving  polidee  to  aocumulate  at  a  fixed  in- 
terest oAers  an  inducement  to  continue  in  service.  As  compared  with  a  pension  sys- 
tem based  on  the  savings-plan  principle,  the  teacher  in  case  of  withdrawal  &om  the 
system  wUl  receive  only  the  surrender  value  of  bis  policy,  which  will  presumably  he 
lower  than  the  total  of  his  contributions  with  interest.  The  ccmditions  whidi  ren- 
dered the  English  schemes  advisable,  such  as  variety  of  conditions  of  service,  salary, 
and  administration,  are  not  present  under  a  public  school  sjmtcin  controlled  by  a  cen- 
tral authority;  it  may  well  be  objected  in  some  quarters  that  this  authority  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  pension  or  insurance  sdieme  for  its 
teadi»%  The  Committee's  claim  that  under  its  suggested  plan  the  need  of  an  ^pense 
fiind  would  be  diminated  is  not  valid,  since  each  premium  would  be  loaded  to  pay 
the  administration  expenses  of  the  commercial  company  issuing  the  policy. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  raised  is  that  in  a  pn^ession  consisting  largd.y 
of  women  the  demand  for  insurance  protection  may  not  be  as  clear  or  as  pressing 
OS  the  desire  for  [ffotection  against  disability  and  old  age,  both  involving  types  of 
polides  which  are  not  frequently  issued  by  insurance  companies,  or  whose  cost  is  not 
as  standardized  as  that  for  life  insurance. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  based  against  the  details  of  these  recommendations, 
the  great  stride  made  in  pension  matters  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  ol^ection  to 
the  general  principles.  To  tbe  Committee  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Association 
must  be  ^ven  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  system  for  the  retirement  of 
teachei's  which  will  avoid  from  the  start  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  so  many  existing 
teacho^s  pension  funds.  The  two  yean  that  they  have  given  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  well  spent,  if  the  results  do  nothing  more  than  convince  the  teachers 
of  the  Province  that  pensions  and  insurance  are  commercial  matters  and  not  affairs 
of  sentiment,  and  Uiat  they  are  both  governed  by  sound  actuarial  principles.  Any 
modifications  that  may  result  from  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  to  which  the 
Committee  is  to  submit  its  recommendations  should  not  disturb  these  principlea.  the 
details  of  the  scheme  appear,  however,  to  be  still  open  to  furi^her  discussion. 
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Rbcekt  pensioD  studies  and  mvestigatious  raise  the  question  whether  the  current  re- 
ports issued  by  pensioo  tiystans  oiler  available  informatioii  for  sutdi  enquiries.  In  every 
case  the  investigators  have  been  compelled  to  ixffn  anew  and  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary data  &om  such  sources  as  were  elsewhere  open  or  by  means  of  questirainaires.  One 
may  argue  the  instafailily  of  pension  funds  &om  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  reports 
offers  a  genuine  answer  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  actuary.  The  character  of  the  annual 
reports  that  are  now  prevalent  furnishes  indirect  but  strong  evidence  of  the  imsci- 
entific  nature  of  most  o^  the  existing  iunds.  At  best  the  only  infonaation  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  annual  report  of  a  typical  pension  system  is  a  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure,  of  the  number  of  annuitants  with  the  amount  of  their  aonuitiea, 
and  of  the  membership,  withdrawals,  and  deaths.  Reports  of  this  kind  ore  almost  sure 
to  be  misleading,  for  they  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  stability  of  the  funds. 
A  pension  report  should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  annual  statement  of  debit 
and  credit  with  an  indication  of  a  balance  to  be  carried  on  to  the  succeeding  year.  The 
obligations  of  a  pulsion  fund  are  not  from  year  to  year,  but  as  far  into  the  future  as 
the  probable  lei^^  of  life  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  fiind,  and  in  some  cases 
even  of  his  dependents.  A  scientific  report  should  show  that  tlie  means  are  available, 
or  are  being  accumulated,  to  carry  out  the  implied  promise  to  this  youngest  member 
to  protect  him  in  old  age. 

The  obligations  upon  a  pension  fimd  for  accurate  reporting  are  no  less  than  upon 
an  insurance  company.  Both  undertake  to  make  payments  in  the  distant  future,  and 
the  requirement  that  is  almost  universally  imposed  on  the  latter  to  show  how  these 
promises  will  be  met  should  be  as  binding  on  the  former.  An  insurance  company  is 
annually  expected  to  prove  its  solvency  by  a  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  of 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  and  of  new  business  acquired,  of  the  rate  of  interest 
earned,  of  its  rate  of  mortality  as  compared  with  the  iaccepted  tables,  and,  finally,  of 
the  adequacy  of  its  reserves  to  meet  obligations  as^they  accrue.  Such  statements  imply 
solvency  in  the  future,  and  do  not  present  a  picture  of  the  hand-to-mouth  existence 
portrayed  in  so  many  annual  pension  reports. 

What,  therefore,  should  be  expected  from  a  pension  rqmrt  ?  Obviously  a  mere  state- 
ment of  income  and  disbursements  and  of  the  number  of  annuitants  is  inadequate 
if  the  aims  of,  a  scientifically  oi^^anized  fund  are  to  be  realized.  The  functdm  of  a 
pension  report  should  be  to  indicate  what  the  obligatimis  of  the  fund  are  and  how 
they  will  be  met  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  clear  statement  should  be  presented 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  The  former  should  show  what  resources  may  be  expected 
from  the  contributions  of  employers  and  employees,  the  amount  and  nature  of  invest- 
ments, as  well  as  the  resources  on  hand.  The  liabihties  would  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  pensions,  disability  allowances,  and  allowances  to  dependents  that  may  be  expected 
to  accrue  to  the  teachns  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  report  The  latter  statement 
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involve*  ft  dmr  knowledge  of  the  number  of  teachen  in  service,  the  ninnber  of  wiUi- 
dnwalfl  from  service  for  various  causes,  the  number  of  deaths  in  service,  the  number 
retired  for  age  and  for  disabilily,  and  the  number  of  new  teadieis  added  to  ilie  ter- 
vice,  all  distributed  by  age  and  salaries.  It  would  be  necessaiy  also  to  know  how  many 
teadiers  are  on  the  retired  list,  how  many  are  in  receipt  of  disability  allowances,  and 
bow  many  have  died,  again  distributed  by  age.  Additional  infonnation  as  to  marital 
and  family  status  would  be  required  if  provision  for  depoidents  were  contemplated. 
I^bably  all  the  &cts  here  mentioned  would  not  be  called  for  each  year;  they  should 
certainly  be  accesrible  for  periodical  actaarial  surveys.  But  for  the  time  being  clearness 
and  detail  are  essential  until  the  vital  statistics  of  the  teaching  jnofession  are  mtne 
tiiorou^y  established  than  they  are  at  preaent.  Many  questions  around  which  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  pension  system  centres  are  here  involved — the  longevity  (rf' 
teachers  professionally  and  generally,  the  incidence  of  disability,  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal, and  the  rate  of  mortality.  It  may  be  that,  when  these  statistics  Are  as  definitely 
aaoertuned  as  are  the  tables  of  mortality  employed  by  insurance  companies,  it  will 
be  foond  that  the  cost  of  pensions  to  any  system  can  be  appreciably  leduced. 

Reliable  pension  reporting  is  accompanied  by  the  obvious  corollary  that  more  care- 
ful, detailed,  and  accurate  records  must  be  kept.  In  the  recent  New  Yoik  and  Dlinois 
pension  surveys  the  investigators  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  three  or  four 
different  sources  to  secure  the  records  of  one  department.  In  the  case  of  a  study  at 
present  being  conducted  by  the  Foundation  a  state  education  department  was  unaUe, 
without  resorting  to  questionneures,  to  present  a  statement  of  the  number  and  causes 
of  withdrawals  from  its  s^vice  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  possession  of  vital  sta- 
tistics for  any  jntifession  is  essential  not  merely  for  pulsion  or  insurance  purposes,  but 
for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  that  profession.  The  nature  of  the  records  that 
should  be  available  has  been  indicated  by  the  recommended  contents  of  the  reports; 
these  constitute  the  essentials;  other  &cts  that  should  be  available  will  suggest  them- 
selvee  after  a  study  of  the  recoit  pension  investigation;  others  again  might  well  be 
collected  by  the  pension  bureau  for  their  professional  value,  l^e  opportunity  afforded 
fay  the  study  and  adoption  of  sound  pension  principles  and  the  establishment  of  sound 
plans  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  certun  d^ree  of  uni- 
formity in  fundamentals  at  least.  The  profitable  exchange  of  thought  on  pension  mat- 
ters during  recent  years  could  be  continued  by  the  adoption  of  methods  of  reporting 
that  would  be  accurate,  significant,  and  helpful  in  modifying  current  notions  on  the 
sabject. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 
Thxee  has  been  issued  'from  this  Division  during  the  past  year  BaUetin  Number  Ten 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  The  Bulletin  brings  into  feasible  com- 
pass much  valuable  information  concerning  the  b^innings  of  national  support  of  edu- 
cation which  is  inaccessibly  scattered  thru  the  columns  of  the  Congreaaioiud  Record. 
The  publication  is  eq>ecially  pertinent  at  this  day  when  national  support  <^  educa- 
tional projects  in  the  various  states  is  constantly  being  ui^ed. 

The  status  of  the  principal  studies  that  have  be^i  in  ^toptsb  for  some  years  past 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  BEPOET  ON  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 
The  study  of  engineering  education  that  the  Foundation  has  been  conducting  for  the 
past  three  years  in  cooperation  with  the  joint  committee  of  the  national  engineering 
societies  is  completed  and  the  report  is  being  prepared  for  the  press.  The  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  has  produced  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  engineer  and  a  sharper  definition  of  his  functions.  The  engineer's  own  concep- 
tion of  his  professional  status  has  also  chuiged,  so  that  the  demand  for  changes  in  the 
methods  of  training  engineers  has  become  more  pressing.  The  publication  of  this  Bul- 
letin now  is  timely  and  appropriate. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION 
The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  betweoi  the  United  States  and  Germany  overshadows 
legal  education  in  common  with  other  peaceful — or  relatively  peacefiil — pursuits. 
It  is  too  soon  to  predict  whether  the  line  of  educational  progress  initiated  when  we 
threw  down  our  arms  in  1866  has  beoi  only  temporarily  interrupted  and  will  eventu- 
ally be  resumed  with  little  fundamental  change  of  aim,  or  whether  the  year  1917 
marks  the  definite  close  of  this  chapter  in  our  history.  He  radical  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  our  political  and  economic  structure,  if  carried  over  into  times  of  peace, 
can  hardly  &il  to  react  upon  our  law  schools.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  l^al  education  is  injuriously  aflected  by  conditions  as 
they  are  to-day.  Not  only  are  the  major  energies  of  the  community  diverted  to  meet- 
ing a  national  emergency,  so  that  little  int««8t  can  be  aroused  in  slowly  maturing 
programmes  of  reform,  but  some  actual  loss  ttf  what  has  already  been  guned  is  in- 
evitable. Young  men  of  spirit  cannot  give  full  attention  to  their  books  in  an  environ- 
ment that  resounds  with  preparation  for  war.  For  those  who  suspend  their  studies  to 
follow  the  6ag,  concessions  ftom  the  regulations  applicable  to  ntninal  times  must  be 
made.  Spetnal  examinations  to  prevent  loss  of  credit  for  work  completed  before  leav- 
ing the  school,  or  even  actual  remission  of  part  of  the  requirements,  have  'been  made 
by  the  schools.  Bar  examiners,  here  as  in  Canada,  are  aUowing  time  spent  in  military 
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service  to  be  counted  aa  part  of  the  peaiod  of  study  they  pieaeribe  prior  to  taking 
their  examinations.  In  one  state  the  contention  that  judicial  control  ova-  admission 
to  the  bar  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  le^slatnre  has,  in  tbe  ezcitenieot  of  the 
times,  been  given  unwonted  application.  Hitherto,  on  the  fewoccasions  lAxai  this  dis- 
puted doctrine  has  been  successfully  invoked,  it  has  been  &»■  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  l^alature  from  breaking  down  barriers  placed  around  the  profession  by  the 
courta.  In  Michigan,  however,  when  patriot  graduates  of  tbe  University  of  Detroit 
Law  School  demanded  this  spring  a  special  examination  whidi  the  State  Board  oi 
Law  Examinera  were  not  prepared  to  give  on  etfort  notice,  the  Circuit  Court  came  to 
their  rescue  by  giving  the  examination  itself.  The  precedent,  should  it  be  allowed 
to  stand,  would  reduce  recent  legislation,  establishing  for  the  first  time  an  eflfactive 
system  of  bar  admisnona  in  this  state,  to  so  much  waste  p^>er. 

None  of  these  occurrences  would  have  bem  justifiable  in  ordinary  times.  Some  of 
them  cannot  be  defended  even  by  the  war-time  argument  whidi  excuses  so  much.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  retain  command  of  our  emotions  in  the'present  crisis, 
and  realize  that  while  the  usual  standards  do  not  and  diould  not  apply,  this  should 
not  be  made  the  signal  for  demoralization.  Somewhat  (tf  our  ideals  must  be  sacrificed 
in  Older  that  the  rest  may  survive.  This  does  not  mean  that  tbe  pot  should  be  thrown 
after  the  handle.  Young  men — and  perhaps  particularly  young  Americans — are  nat> 
urally  indined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  school  work  and  school  regulations, 
as  compared  with  the  patriotic  duty  of  service  in  the  field.  They  should  ask  tiiem- 
selves  if  they  really  can,  as  individuals,  serve  the  community  better  in  the  army  than 
in  the  less  spectacular  activities  of  professional  life;  and  if  they  are  convinced  that 
they  can,  and  are  prepared  toofibrall  that  they  have  and  all  that  they  are,  then  th^ 
should  not  cheapen  their  sacrifice  by  demanding  scholastic  &vorB.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant, at  the  moment,  that  we  should  have  an  ^cient  army  than  a  highly  educated 
bar,  but  a  young  man  cannot  at  one  and  the  sune  time  prepare  himself  to  be  both 
a  soldier  and  a  lawyer.  Bar  ezaminen  and  law  school  authorities  likewise  fece  tbe 
heavy  responsibilily  of  steering  their  course  between  two  extremes,  If^  on  the  one 
hand,  they  should  not  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  in  natural  sympathy 
with  the  aipirations  of  youth  "let  everybody  by,"  neither  should  they  make  the  evat 
graver  mistake  of  not  recognizing  that  this  is  a  changed  world  in  which  we  are  living. 
It  is  proper  that  everything  within  reason  should  be  done  to  minimize  the  sacrifices 
of  those  who  go  to  the  front,  ev^i  at  siHne  cost  to  scholastic  standards.  Particularly 
in  view  of  tbe  feet  that  our  universities  harbor  individuals,  conspicuous  because  of 
their  rarity,  who  are  not  in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  the  War,  even  the  i^>pear- 
ance  of  interposing  obstacles  to  its  successful  prosecution  must  be  sedulously  avoided. 

KnaUy,  for  those  of  us  who  are  still  further  removed  from  the  fighting  edge  of 
the  state  — irho  neiiher  defend  our  country  in  time  of  war,  nor  make  and  administer 
its  laws  in  time  of  peace,  nor  even  educate  its  fhture  pcditidans  and  practitioners 
ourselves,  but  merely  comment  more  or  less  effectually  on  those  who  do — our  best 
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aerrioe  is  to  punue  the  even  toior  of  our  way,  in  tlw  bdief  that  our  work  possenea 
ultimate  if  not  timely  value,  the  siaterial  for  the  Fouudation's  study  of  legal  educa- 
tion may  now  be  said  to  have  been  fully  accumulated.  The  special  gaps  in  our  infonna- 
timi,  moitioned.in  my  last  Annual  Report,  have  been  filled.  Such  further  details  as 
are  still  occasionally  requested  by  correspondence  concern  rather  minute  points — as 
for  instance  old  attendance  figures — of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  or  are 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  oiur  information  up-to-date,  and  do  not  operate  in  any  way 
to  delay  the  general  organizatiim  of  the  materiaL  This  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage. 
Whether  the  manuscript  when  completed  will  be  published  at  once  will  necessarily 
d^Mud  lai^ely  upon  the  international  situation. 

A  question  of  immediate  interest  to  many  schools  is  the  effect  that  the  War  may 
be  expected  to  have  upon  thdr  student  attendance.  The  following  figures  for  the  Civil 
War  decade  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Since  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  do  not  go  back  of  1870,  the  information 
has  had  to  be  compiled  from  annual  catalogues  or  alumni  lists,  or  in  several  instances 
has  been  secured  by  correspondence  with  officials  of  the  institutions  in  question.  For 
Harvard  several  sets  of  figures  exist;  those  have  been  used  which  seem  most  neariy 
comparable  to  figures  available  for  other  institutions.  The  table  includes  all  North- 
em  university  law  schools  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  ofthe  war,  with  the  excepticm 
of  the  ^ntucky  University  (Transylvania)  school,  dosed  by  the  war  and  recqiened  in 
1866  with  IS  students.  Corresponding  figures  for  four  of  the  seven  antebellum  South- 
em  university  law  schools  ate  also  appoided. 

Attskoakce  at  Fodeteen  Noxthskh  Law  Schools,  1860-70 

late-eo  ueo^t  ixi-a  laa-a  isa-«i  laa-u  ais-at  mt-ei  lan-m  vm-m  laa-vi 

Hurvud  Uoivontty  166  158  108  S»  I3i  18d  ITT  IfiT  18d  J3S  ISO 

•Univ.  of  Albany  105  133  86  86  118  106  IM  146  109  79  M 

(preaent  AHmdjt 

I^wScbcul) 

UnW.  of  HkhigMi  BO  IW  liS  134  MI  S0O  381  3»5  SST  SW  308 

•Cincinnati  L.  S.  T6  65  14  25  19  iO         61  44  14  31  45 

U.  of  PemuylraDia  TI  71  54  4T  69  65         66  67  67  63  4S 

'    NflwVorkUnivei'ritr  67  79  70  TO  75  1«         95  95  95  80  85 

Colombta  Uoivenltr  69  lOO  111  149  109  158  178  IM  184  MM  930 

•  Uaiv.  of  LonkTUlD  3S  97  8  9  10  14         S8  <T  93  16  19 
Yak  Univcrri^  88  30  98  34  31  39        35  96  16  IT  IS 

•  UdIv.  of  Chicago  11  14  10  11  94  9«        94  90  IS  10  99 
(prescot  N«tb- 

wMtwn  UnWerritr) 

•  HcKoidieeColIt^        —  T91S099400 

•  Indiana  ABbnryUDlv.      8  4  9___        —        —        —        —        — 

l^mseiit  Do  I^raw) 

•  HamllbM  CoUcge  0991910899C 

•  Univ.  0*  Indiana  0  0  4  6     _n_         «        IS     _I4     _11         13        90 

Total  ~7aO     ~8»       «S3       669       969       899      1148      1099       9T3       955       9ST 
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ATmniAJtcK  AT  Fooft  Southeut  Law  Schoou,  1800-70 

m»-ao  mthss  an-m  im-M  aa-tk  un-u  aa-m  att-tr  an-m  tam-m  nw-n 

dUnW.         689B        —        —       —       —       —        n         tMM 
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Analym  of  these  figures  ahows  that  the  aggregate  ndnctian  in  attoidance  at  the 
Northern  scbooU,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  little  over  2ft  per  oeut,  and  that 
after  two  more  yean  this  loss  was  fully  made  up.  The  letum  of  the  soldiers  to  dvil 
life  in  166ft  was  marked  by  a  heavy  increase  (more  than  80  per  cent)  over  this  lereL 
llie  sagging  tendency  daring  the  remainder  of  the  decade  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  fisct  that  the  attendance  just  after  the  war  included  an  unusually  large  floating 
element,  which  studied  law  only  as  a  stopgi^  while  awaiting  an  opportuntfy  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  part,  however,  it  is  also  attributable  to  the 
competition  of  new  schools  started  during  the  decade.  Competition  also  eqilains  most 
of  the  variations  in  the  individual  sdiools,  notably  gains  made  by  the  new  Colombia 
and  Universi^  of  Miidiigan  schools  at  the  expense  of  weaker  institutions.  During 
the  latter  years  of  the  decade  these  two  schools  contained  between  them  over  half  the 
total  number  in  the  older  Northern  schools.  Harvard  was  hurt,  in  addition,  hy  the 
loss  of  iU  Southern  dient^e;  20  per  cent  of  its  students,  in  18ft9-60,  had  come  from 
Southern  or  border  states.  Tlie  New  Yoiit  University  Law  Schotd,  afta*  having  been 
already  outdistanced  by  Dwigfat's  Columlna  school,  was  temporarily  wrecked  in  18M 
by  a  raise  from  a  one-year  to  a  two-year  course. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  Ncnih,  war  conditions  in  and  of  themselves 
did  not  operate  to  produce  to  any  serious  extent  an  actual  reduction  in  law  sduxil 
attendance.  IW  Civil  War  did  have  the  effect,  however,  of  preventing  the  schools  firom 
growing  as  rapidly  as  th^  would  otherwise  have  done.  Tht  table  shows  that  in  ten 
years  the  total  figures  for  the  Northern  schools  increased  from  a  little  over  700  to 
a  little  over  900.  Allowing  for  students  in  one-year  schools  who  did  not  graduate 
and  are  not  included  in  the  computation,  800  and  something  over  1000  reapectivdy 
would  be  a  fair  estinute  for  the  aggre^te  attendance  at  these  schools.  The  figures 
reported  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ten  years  later,  for  sodi  of 
these  schools  as  survived  increasing  competition  with  newer  institution^  show  an 
a^r^ate  attendance  of  no  less  than  1674 — 'a  gain  of  about  60  per  cent,  as  against 
one  of  about  SO  per  cent  for  the  war  decade. 

Hie  effect  of  war  and  recoUBtruction  upon  the  Southern  schools  was  naturally  mucii 
more  disastrous  and  long  continued.  Utilizing  Cumberland  figures  for  actual  attend- 
dance,  which  are  fortunately  available  tat  the  years  in  question,  we  find  the  fcdlowii^ 
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progmave  dimiinitHMi  in  attsndanoe  at  all  four  of  these  scboolB,  betweoi  1860  and 


dUidvenHgr 
UniTenttjafVbKliiia 
UDircnttr  of  Hbdaalppl 
Uolfcnitj  oc  Gcovsta 
Total 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
Owim  to  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  material  assembled  for  the  study  of  the 
trainiDg  of  teachers  in  Missouri,  it  has  beat  found  desirable  to  issae  the  report  in  suc- 
oearive  partiL  Statistics  relating  to  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
state  will  be  fiurly  trustworthy  for  several  yecui ;  altho  these  facts  form  an  important 
background  against  whidi  U>  study  the  institutions,  their  complete  working  out  re- 
quires consideraUfl  tim&  The  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  change  more  rapidly. 
This  is  especially  true  where  they  are  the  objects  of  espedal  critical  attrition.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  Foundatitm's  study  has  already  been  directly  responsiUe  for 
any  particular  modifications  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools;  nevertheless  extensive 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  study  was  inaugurated  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  the  direction  of  which  competent  critics  would  approve.  As  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  enquiry  to  approach  the  problems  of  these  schools  from  a  genetic  point 
of  view,  the  recent  changes  serve  only  to  prolong  the  evolution.  But  their  statistics 
undergo  an  alteration  that  soon  renders  them  less  valuable;  it  is  proposed,  tberefoie, 
to  Bulmit  the  discussion  of  the  normal  schools,  which  constitute  the  largest  single 
group  of  training  agencies,  in  a  separate,  preliminary  bulletin  now  ready  for  publi- 
cation. On  this  will  follow  the  portions  relating  to  the  University  of  Missouri  utd  all 
subsidiary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  that  deal  with  the  professional  populatitm  of  the 
state. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  to  a  special  consideration  of  pro- 
fessional  curricula  for  teachers  which  the  Missouri  study  had  su^^eeted.  Tids  phase  of 
the  enquiry  has  devdoped  auspiciously.  Frovifflonal  statementa  of  various  typical  cur- 
ricula were  woiked  out  by  Profiessor  W.  C.  Bagley,  Director  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  had  collabcnated  on  the  Missouri  report  "niese 
curricula  were  discussed  by  representative  groups  of  school-moi  and  students  of  edu- 
cation meeting  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  results  of  the  conferences,  revised 
and  enlaiged,  were  issued  for  criticism  to  all  normal  «chools,schools  of  education,  town, 
city,  and  state  superintendents  whose  cooperation  could  be  secured.  About  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  or  individuals  participated  in  this  discussitm  on  blanks  spedally 
prepared  foradetailed  and,  in  the  case  of  the  sdiods,  a  jointly  matured  opinim  of  the 
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hMtmetan  oo  the  ianes-  pnaented.  Iliere  b«a  reatdted  from  this  paoccM  a  qaantity 
of  material,  flhiminating  in  the  highest  d^;ree  not  only  aa  to  the  pnaent  oonditioiii 
tiiroa^ioot  the  country,  but  also  as  to  the  denrefl,  hopea,  and  insists  of  thoM  oon- 
1  in  this  important  a^iect  of  education. 

-.—J  "^~"— **-i"gTnnrpHMuiamipiTfiinal>i»nrllingnft!h<WBrlai:fcw«««n*ppar-    ' 
asked  to  devote  the  coning  year  to  the  task  of  working  over 
n  the  light  of  these  and  of  such  other  criticisau  as  be  ooold 
w  in  progress. 

t  the  provisional  and  coSperative  nature  of  the  above  [mject 
m  the  outset  and  has  dicited  hearty  f^qireciation.  At  the  same 
iiou^t  of  conducting  a  mere  symposium.  What  is  needed  is 
nd  shall  think  thru  the  problems  prennted,  "'»*""g  sure  that 
w  are  impartially  underetood  and,  if  possible,  reconciled  in 
ich  a  service  for  tbe  professitMial  cnrricula  determining  the 
1  teachers  has  never  before  heen  done  in  this  country.  Local 
tdministrative  concerns  have  usually  govmted  tbe  making 
;  institutions  rather  than  purely  educational  considcxatioos 
needs  as  a  whole.  Hie  results  of  the  study  should  thercAtre 

Hkhst  S.  PuicHrrr. 
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DE  MORTUIS 
HUGH  BOYD 

HnoH  BoTS  was  bom  at  Keene,  Ohio,  August  6, 18S5,  He  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  UniTeratty  in  1 859,  Taledictoriau  of  his  class,  and  later  received  tbe  degree 
of  doctor  of  divimty  from  the  same  institution.  For  several  years  he  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Ohio,  and  for  some  years  thereafter  was  a  clergymaD  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  same  state.  In  1871  be  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  He  served  as  acting  president  of  Cornell  College  in  1873- 
74,  as  professor  of  Latin  from  1881  to  1906,  and  was  professor  emeritus  from  1906  to 
the  date  of  bis  death.  Dr.  Boyd  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin. 

The  Cam^e  Foundation  granted  Professor  Boyd  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  7, 
1906.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  March  7, 1917. 

HENRY  BEDINGER  CORNWALL 

HEsar  BunKssB  Cobnwaix  was  bom  at  Soutbport,  Connecticut,  on  July  29, 
18M.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Coll^;e  in  1864,  and  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mine*  in  1866.  From  1867  to  1868  he  pursued  special  studies  in  Chemistry 
at  the  mining  sdtool  of  Freibet^,  Saxony.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  assistant  in 
general  chemistry  and  metallurgy  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  from  1868 
to  1870  vras  assistant  in  general  chemistry.  After  a  year  or  more  of  sd^itific  work  in 
Mexico  he  went  to  Frincettm  in  1878  as  professor  of  applied  chemistry  and  miner- 
slogy,  which  position  be  held  until  his  retirement  frtmi  active  du^  in  1910. 

The  beginning  of  his  work  at  Princeton  was  coincident  witb  the  establishment  there 
of  tbe  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  in  tbe  development  of  which  he  had  an  im- 
portant port, — the  erection  of  the  chemical  building  in  1891  being  due  largelyto  him. 

llie  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Cornwall  a  retiring  allowaDce  on  June 
9, 1910.  He  died  April  1, 1917. 

MARY  ELLIS 

MARY  Eixis  was  bom  September  SI,  1884,  and  was  graduated  at  Mount  Hotyoke 
College,  then  a  Seminary,  in  August,  1855.  In  1877  she  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  Iowa  Collie.  Immediately  after  her  graduation  E^e  was  recalled 
to  Mount  Holyoke  as  a  teacher  and  served  there  seventeen  years,  the  last  two  as  acting 
principaL  She  was  elected  principal  in  June,  1872,  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  was  obliged 
to  decline  the  honor.  She  spent  the  following  year  in  Rome,  where  she  assisted  in  tbe 
eetabliHhmentofanorpbanagenowknownasthe*'Gould  Memorial  Home." Returning 
to  America  in  1874,  she  became  lady  principal  of  Iowa  Coll^  at  Grinnell,  remaining 
there  until  I86S.  In  1883  she  was  appointed  bead  of  the  En^sb  Department  at  Smith 
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Ccdlege,  but  after  ft  year  &  sfnnal  injuiy  inc^iacit&ted  her  for  active  sorvioe  far  mne 
yean.  From  180S  to  1908  she  waa  profeflBor  of  psydwlogyand  hifltoryin  Ifilb  College, 
and  again  from  December,  190^  to  Jane,  1905. 

Tbe  Cam^ie  Foundation  granted  MIm  EUlis  ft  retiring  aDowanoe  on  Maidi  S8, 
...         icH^thampton,  MaaaadiusettB,  May  ai^  1917. 


WILLIAM  L  FLETCHER 
ETCHXX  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  Afnil  S8, 1844^  and  re- 
iication  in  the  public  adiools  of  Winchester,  MawachuaotU.  After 
:  high  school  be  became  an  oaristant  in  the  Boston  Athenaenm. 
was  B  member  <^  the  Sixth  R^ment,  Mn— ■chnsetts  Volunteers, 
won  at  I^wrcsic^  Mswachnsctts,  Watobuiy,  Connecticat,  and 
thenaeum  in  Hartford.  In  1888  he  was  called  to  Ambent  CoU^e, 
tat  until  his  retirement  in  1911,  as  librarian  emeritos.  He  served 
t  of  the  American  Libraiy  Assodation,  and  for  many  yean  oon- 
i  school  of  Library  EoontHny. 

ir  of  PuUic  Librarie*  in  America  (189fi):  joint  editor  of  PodWa 
Utentturt;  and  editor  of  ccmtiaufttions  of  the  same  (188S~ 
Americmt  Ubraary  Auoaaikm  Index  to  Gattral  LUeratttre  (1898, 
eratioe  Indar  to  PeriodicaiM  (1888-1911).  In  1884  Arahent  Col- 
morary  d^ree  of  master  of  arts. 

[idfttion  granted  Mr.  Fletcher  a  retiring  alloinmoe  on  October  19, 
16,1917. 


GEORGE  HOLMES  HOWISON 

HowtsoN  was  bran  on  November  99,  1884,  in  Moatgamaj 
and.  He  took  the  d^ree  of  bacbelra  of  arts,  with  hii^test  hooon, 

in  1862;  received  the  d^ree  of  master  of  arts  from  Marietta, 
5;  stodied  at  the  University  of  Beriin  in  1881-8% ;  and  received 

of  laws  from  Marietta  Colk^  in  1888^  from  the  Univcni^  of 
id  from  the  University  of  Caliibmia  in  1914.  Afl^  service  in  v»- 
>b,  Professor  Howison  was  assistant  profenor  of  mathematics  in 
ity  from  1864  to  1866,  and  IHeston  professor  of  political  ccoo- 
,F^mnl871  to  1879  he  was  professor  of  It^c  and  the  philosoidty 
■adiusetts  Institnte  of  Technology;  in  1879-80  he  was  lectnrer 
L  University;  and  in  1888-84  he  was  lecturer  on  philos(^y  in 
diigan.  In  December,  1888,  he  was  appnnted  Mills  profemo'  of 
iloaophy  and  civil  polity  in  the  Univerrity  of  Califrniiia,  and  he 
f  philosophy,  emeritns,  July  1,1900. 
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Tinft—iii  Howiion  vaa  editor  of  the  publicatunu  of  the  Fliiloaophical  Unim  and 
of  the  Fhikaophical  Poldications  of  the  UDivenity  of  C«lifomu,  oofipearatiog  editor 
of  the  PtffcMogkal  Review,  and  Americaa  edittnial  represeDtatiTe  of  the  Hibbtrt 
JtmmA  ai  Londcm.  *Vt»  moct  notaUe  of  his  own  publicatiotM  were  Th*  Lmmta  tif 
EvobUitm,  and,  with  Joauh  Boyce,  7^  CoHceptiim  qfGod. 

Hk  Cam^ie  Foundatioo  gnmted  Professor  Howiaon  a  retiriog  allowance  cm  Jui^ 
4, 1909.  He  died  in  Berkeley,  Califomia,  December  81, 1916. 


EDWABD  SOUTHEY  JOYNES 

EDWASD  SociHKr  JoTiOB  wBS  bnu  ID  AccooMC  Countj,  ^^rginia,  Man^  f,  1884. 
He  jraa  graduated  from  the  Univendty  of  Vir^ginia  with  the  d^ree  of  bachdor 
of  arts  in  186S,  and  receiTed  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  following  year,  Fr«n 
1856  to  1868  he  studied  at  the  Umverri^  of  Berlin.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Delaware  Collie  in  1875,  and  from  William  and  Mary  Collie  in  1878. 
F^om  1858  to  1856  be  setred  his  alma  mater  as  assistant  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  in  1858,  while  still  in  Europe,  was  elected  professor  (^  Greek  and  German 
in  William  and  Mary  College.  During  the  C^vil  War,  William  and  Mary  being  closed, 
Professor  Joynes  was  employed  ftom  1861  to  1864  in  the  Confederate  States  War  De- 
partment at  Bichmcmd.  In  1864  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mod- 
em languages  and  En^^ish  in  Hollios  Institute,  '^^Tginia.  In  1866  Professor  Joynes 
was  chosen  to  filltheduurofmodam  languages  in  Washington  CoU^e,  now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  to  which  English  was  added  at  his  request  He  was  thus 
instrumental  in  securing  for  English  its  first  reoi^nition  iii  the  South  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  ooll^iate  study.  Dr.  Joynes  was  the  last  surviving  professor  of  the  &culty 
that  served  under  the  administration  of  Gieneral  Le&  From  1876  to  1878  be  helped 
to  organize  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  fiwulty  of  Vanderbilt  Univerrity  as  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  and  English.  From  1878  to  188t  he  occupied  the  same 
diair  in  the  East  Tennessee  University,  and  in  1879  was  instrumental  id  securing  its 
recognition  1^  the  legislature  as  the  University  of  Tennessee.  In  1882  he  was  called 

tfl  tJw  ffhairnf  inn>^«-m  langiMgwt  ni\A  'Rngliati  in  SmitJi  r*m1iimrnll>yi nnce  1906 

the  University  of  South  Candina.  In  1888  the  department  was  divided,bis  work  being 
restricted  to  German,  Frendi,  and  Spanish.  In  1906  he  was  made  professor  emeritus. 
Besides  his  coU^e  and  univendty  work  Dr.  Joynes  was  active  in  the  cause  of  public 
edocation  in  the  South.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  Dr.  Sears,  the  first  agent  of  the 
Feabody  Education  Boacd,first  in  Virginia,  then  in  Tnmessee  and  in  South  Carolina, 
He  was  a  memba*  of  the  first  board  of  school  trustees  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
and  active  in  founding  the  city  schools  in  188S.  He  was  infiuential  in  organizing  the 
graded  scJiool  system  of  the  state,  and  was  <me  of  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of  the 
Wintfarop  Normal  and  Industrial  Ctdlege  for  Women.  Profasaor  Joynes  was  the  aatbor 
of  a  number  of  grammars  and  readers  far  Vba  study  of  Ftendi  and  German,  amcmg 
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them  the  Joffnei-MaatnerGertium  Grammar,  1887  (nniDenMisflditioiia),aiid  the  JIm- 
tmmn  French  Grammar  and  Eteader,  18M;  be  wu  olao  the  editm'  of  nnmccotu  edi- 
tioiu  of  the  clawics  in  both  tongues. 

Tbe  Cam^ie  Foundation  gnmted  ProCessor  Joync*  a  retiring  aUomnoe  December 
19,  1907.  He  died  June  18, 1917. 


J 


JAMES  DAVID  MOFFAT 
AUs  Datid  Motfat  was  bom  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio^  Match  IS,  1846.  He  receiTed 

the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  18^, 
and  was  a  student  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1869  to  1871.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  iras  conferred  upon  liim  by  Hanover  College  in  1882,  and 
fay  Princeton  ITniTersity  in  1883.  He  received  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1897 
from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900,  and  from  Missouri  Valley  College  in  1906. 
He  was  ordained  into  the  ministty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1878,  and  was  imme- 
diately elected  to  succeed  his  &ther  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  serving  continuously  until  1888,  when  he  was  cbotiea  president  of 
Washington  and  Jefieison  College.  Dr.  Moffat  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  Piesbyterion  Alliance  in  London  in  1888  u>d  agun  in  Liverpool  in  1901.  In 
1905  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Gfoieral  Assembly. 
He  did  much  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  was  influential  in  the  revision  of  the  confession  of  faith 
oodotherdoctrinal  standards  of  his  church.FWm  189S  to  1905  he  was  assistant  editrar 
of  the  Fre^tyterian  Banner. 

Ihe  Comc^e  Foundation  granted  Dr.  Moffat  a  retiring  allowance  cm  May  16> 
1914.  He  died  November  4, 1916,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

JANE  CALDWELL  NIXON 

JANK  Caldwxll  Nixon  was.  bom  at  Sbelbyville,  Tennessee,  cm  March  S,  1889.  When 
ei^teen  she  married  John  Nixon  of  New  OrleanB,living  in  that  dty  until  his  death 
in  1870,  when  she  went  to  Europe  to  educate  her  two  young  children,  and  to  fit  her- 
self for  the  work  of  a  teacher.  She  remained  in  France  and  Germany  for  two  years, 
perfecting  herself  in  the  languages  and  following  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  for  several  years  she  taught  in  schools  in  Taines- 
see,  (diiefly  at  Ward  Seminary  in  Nashville,  now  Ward  Belmont  College.  In  1881  she 
resumed  her  residence  in  New  Orleans  as  a  contributor  to  the  Ttmea-Demacrat,  the 
Picayune,  and  other  newapi4>ers,  and  later  acted  as  the  national  head  of  the  Women's 
Department  of  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition.  During  these  years,  by  extensive 
travel  in  Eun^  and  special  study  at  Columbia,  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  Oxfbtd  Uni- 
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venitaM,  she  prepared  beiaelf  for  furtiber  raaponribilitiM,  and  in  1887  she  waa  called 
to  inaugurate  the  duir  <^  Englkh.Litaatuie  in  newlj  fonnded  Soj^e  Newoomb 
Memorial  CoUegs,  of  Tulane  UniTernty.  Tbia  poaition  she  held  until  her  retirement 
in  1907. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Mrs.  Nixon  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  f,  1907. 
She  died  at  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  Januaiy  7, 1917. 


CALVIN  WASSON  PEARSON 

CALVIN  Wasbom  Pxahson  was  bom  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  17, 1841.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Friends'  Boarding  School,  RidmitHid,  Indiana.  When 
this  Bchool  later  became  Earlham  CoU^e  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
class,  taking  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1865.  He  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen  for  advanced  study,  receiving  from  that  institution  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  in  1869.  On  returning  he  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Earlham  College,  where  he  remained  until  1884.  In  188?  he  was  called  to  Beloit 
Collie  as  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  remaining  there  until 
his  retirement. 

lite  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Pearson  a  retiring  allowance  on  June 
21, 1906.  He  died  April  9, 1917. 


JAMES  MONROE  TAYLOR 

JAHB8  MoHsoE  Tatlob  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  New  YoA,  August  6, 1848.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1868  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
ofarts,andfrom  the  Rochester  Theolt^ical  Seminary  in  1871.  He  recaved  the  d^;ree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Rochester  in  1886,  and  from  Yale  in  1901,  and  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  Rutgers  in  1894  and  trom  Smith  in  1918.  Dr.  Taylor  was 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1871,  and,  after  two  years  of  European  study  and 
travel,  was  pastor  in  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  from  187S  to  188S.  From  there 
he  was  called  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  until  his  call  to  the 
professorship  of  ethics  and  the  presidency  of  Vassar  Collie  in  1886.  He  was  made 
president  emeritus  in  1914.  During  the  twenty -eight  years  of  his  presidency  the  work 
and  resources  ot  the  coUe^  were  quadrupled,  and  its  influence  was  greatly  increased. 
Preudent  Taylor  was  widely  known  as  a  speaker,  and  he  published  many  articles  on 
educational  and  theological  subjects  as  well  as  a  textbook  on  Ptt/ckaiogj/  (189S).  He 
was  the  author  also  of  AVn  World  and  Old  Goipel  (1900),  Practkai  or  Ideai  (1901% 
B^fbre  Fataar  Opened  (1914),  and  Vastar  (with  K  H.  Hai^t)  (1910).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  the  relations  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Cam^  Foundation  bom  1910  to  1914. 
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llie  Oun^e  Foundfttitm  granted  Presidmt  Tkylor  a  rettring  aUowanoe  on  De- 
19. 1918.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  December  19, 191& 


ERASTUS  TEST 
T^RAarm  Tnr  wu  bom  at  Hkhmond,  InHwi*,  Norember  It,  1886.  He  wu  gnd- 
tom  CoU^e  in  1868,  the  onl;  member  of  his  cloai.  In  1868  be 
torofmedidne  at  tiHeUnivenitjof  Midugan.In  1866  he  was 
ft  the  departniNit  of  mathematics  at  Earlham  College.  During 
)  transferred  to  the  department  of  natural  adenoe,  of  which  he 
,  withdrawing  in  1872  to  practice  medicine  for  three  yean  at 
Dg  1876  he  was  a  member  <^  the  department  of  chemistry  at 
iter  a  number  of  yean  as  organizer  and  principal  of  secoodaiy 
joined  the  department  of  mathematics  of  Piudue  University, 
1910. 

datimi  granted  I^ofesaor  Test  a  retiring  allowance  Fefaamazy 
Lo&yette,  Indiana,  April  SI,  1917. 

ALFRED  EDWARD  WHITAKER 
HirAKsa  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  January  tS, 
aduated  from  Amhent  Collie  with  the  degree  of  bacbdcr  <rf 
Ted  the  master's  de^p«e  bom  that  institution  in  1878.  Follow- 
pent  a  year  in  mioing  in  California.  A  year  later  Mr.  Whitaker 
a  of  the  Mercantile  library,  San  Francisco,  where  he  serred 
.894  he  became  librarian  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
il  his  retirement  in  1909.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
he  Ccdorado  Library  Association,  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
id  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Boulder  public  library. 
lotion  granted  Mr.  Whitakeraretiring  allowance  Jane  4,1909. 
dorado,  November  20^  1916. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE 
rrs  was  bom  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  8, 1840.  He  reodved 
eloroforts  in  1868  and  the  master^  degree  in  1871,  both  fhim 
rsity.  From  Harvard  be  received  the  de^;rees  of  mast^  of  arts 
lophy  in  1877.  He  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  oonfored  upon 
iveirity  in  1896  and  by  Ohio  Wesleyon  in  190S;  tbe  d^ree 
I  was  ccmferred  opon  bim  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1918,  and  by  PriiK«tmi  in  1914.  His  production  of  an  editim 
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of  theOnlfiM  7y«imw  of  8ophocle§,  after  three  years  of  rtudy  in  Ggmany,  ied  to 
his  ^ipoinlmeiit  at  tutor  in  Greek  at  Hairard  in  1874.  He  was  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  from  1877  to  1881,  and  profesdor  until  his  retirement  in  1909. 

.^tkCtive  in  tniuiy  ^iteiprisee  for  the  furthering  of  claw'csl  studies,  he  was  the  first 
diairtnan  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  American  Sdiool  for  Classical  Stodies 
at  Athens,  1881  to  1886,  and  annual  professor  there  in  1898-94.  He  was  fiv  several 
yeata  preadent  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencee,  honoraiy  monber  of  the  British  Sodety  fi>r  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studiea,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  (zcxnian  Archaeolc^cal 
Institute  of  Berlin. 

Professor  White  was  known  widely  for  his  innovations  in  the  teaching  trf  Grediand 
for  his  texihocdts.  He  was  joint  editor  of  the  Harvard  Studiet  in  OomkoI  PkSology, 
fmmder  and  senior  editor  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authon  (80  voluroea),  1879, 
one  of  the  Americaa  editors  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  and  associate  editor  of 
Clattkal  PMlalogy  (Chicago),  and  of  the  Clauical  Quarter^  and  Ckuncal  Review 
(liMidon).  His  scholarly  research  bore  fruit  in  a  large  number  of  philolo^cal  aad 
archaeoli^cal  mont^raphs,  and  culminated  in  two  important  wo^s,  The  Ver$e  qf 
Qreek  Comedy  (191S),  aoATheOld  SchqUa  on  the  Jvee  qf  Anatophanet  (1914X  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  elaborate  edition  of  Aristophanes. 

Hie  Cam^ie  Foundation  granted  Professor  White  a  retiring  allowance  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1909.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May  9, 1917. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  ike  Chairman  and  Trugteea  t^  the  Carnegie  Fotmdt^on  for  the  Advancement  qf 
Teadung: 

In  accordance  with  the  provtBiom  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Patterson,  Teele  it  Dennis,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  nine  months  ending  June 
SO,  1917.  The  books  of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose 
report  follows. 

Augutt  9, 1917. 
We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Com^e  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  including  the  accounts  of  the  General  Endowment  and  the  DivigioD 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  SO,  1917. 

Income  from  investments  has  been  duly  accounted  for  and  expenditures  have 
been  duly  authorized  and  voudied. 

Hie  securities  representing  the  investments  were  produced  to  us,  and  the  cash 
in  bank  and  on  hand  has  been  verified. 

The  accompanying  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  are 
in  accordance  with  the  books  of  the  Foundation,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  they 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  finances  at  June  80, 1917. 

{iSgned)    Patterson,  Teeu  &  Dennis, 

t$  ami  Atiditort. 
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JmomU  brought  fimxtrd  $587^31.88 
ExpenMs  of  the  CommisBioii  chosen  to  ccouider  a  plan  of  tauur- 

■nce  and  mnnoitiea  S,4>61.49 

ToUd  Expaditmtfor  mmt  mtmlki  ending  Jme  SO,  1917  •589,982.77 
Increase  c£  Surplus  Income  for  nine  months  ""^^"g  June  SO, 

1917.  SckattUe  A  S5,S79-S9 
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INCOME  AND  EXFENDrrOBE 

FOE  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  SO.  1917 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 


Fiom  Secnrities  in  th«  Endowment  Fnnd 

Interest  on  Bank  Balancet 

DeocMe  of  Snrplns  Income,  nine  montlu  ending  JoAe  1 


$S7,50aOO 

887.87 

1, 1917.  StMA  A        2jaA.U 


Eapenditun 


9S;e(».98 


TiKTeling  ExpcDMs 

6.W 

S87.50 

Bent 

M80.00 

J97.06 

Portnge  (pioporttoii) 

858.81 

1S8.87 

159.60 

Bent,  Sftfe  Depodt  Vkolt  (proportion) 

50.00 

88.46 

»6;S17.!8 

Sdiila 

ts^l664 

Prora.lnn.IFea 

«5aoo 

99.51 

8,866.15 

r,H9.l6 

Qerled  Help 

7,*79.e6 

TnToling  ExpenMt 

MS«.66 

Honorui.  ud  Feee 

1,809.65 

Printing  ud  St<UioDei7 

SS9.04 

Po«w> 

88.00 

Kent 

805.00 

MUcelUneon.  Expenlea 

199.14 

Printing  i«ue  of  "Cnnicnl." 

!,70!.86 

»,747.8T 

S.I»les 

•5,824.94 

Trmvellng  ExpenM. 

176.40 

STaoo 

HiKeliuieoa.  EzpeoKS 

18S.65 

Cimtdjbntant 

• 

(86,684.79 
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Amotml  brought  Jbncard 

PnUCATION: 

I^iiniing  Eleventh  Anniul  Report  (proportimi  ^)    9780.81 
Umiling,  Postage,  etc  (propottUm  ^)  86.89 

Index  to  Annnal  Report!  (proportioa  |) 

Reprintiiig  Bnlletiii  No.  4,  Hedicd  Edacstion  in  the  United 

States  Mid  Canada 
Printing  Hinntea,  etc 

ToUU  Eiepaiiitwejor  mme  montlu  endmg  Jmte  80, 1917 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  80, 1017 
GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

SchedukA  AtaeU 

iNvnnutm,  Exhibit  1 

iNTtRnr  AocRuaD  ok  iNVBtmains  to  Jnra  30, 1917. 

EtUlntl 
Cms  m  Bams  axd  ok  hakd 
Sundry  Accounts  Recutabli 
Office  Furniturk  and  FrmMM 

Leaa  Bcserve  for  Depredation 

Fundi,  Jeetmtulaliona,  etc. 
Emdowiunt  Fund 
Emdowmknt  AoCVMDLATIOm 
CAUtRoix  Foundation,  DnnnoK  or  Educational  Enquiry 

SoKDBY  ACC»UNTB  PaYABUI 

Imcomb  and  ExrtNDiTURB  Account: 
Accumnlktiona  to  September  30,  1916 
Add  Incrcaae  for  the  nine  maaths  ending  Jane  30, 1917. 


$14,091,707.55 

901,195.85 

199,1  a).88 

77.66             1 

17,178.71 

6,S68.SS 

910.38 

»U,49S,011.7S 

113,000,000.00 

150,000.00 

4,685.60 

8,550.90 

•1,899,895.33 

35,879.89 

1,335,775.88 

»1*,49S/H1.78 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 
SdieduleA  AneU 

iNVBmiENTR.  ExMitS 
IWTRRRW  ACCRUED  OH  InYESTMRNTS  TO  JONE  30,  1917. 

ExUbitS 
Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hakd 
Carnboie  Foundation,  Genial  Accookt 

SUNDRT  ACCOUMTB  RbCBIYABLX 

Offkk  Furniture  amd  FnTmos 
Lest  Reserve  for  DepiecUticm 


Ftmdt,  Acctmrndationt,  etc. 
Endowhent  Fund 
Sundry  Aoooukts  Payable 
Income  and  Expenditure  Accoukt: 

AccomnktioDS  to  September  30, 1916 

Less  Decreue  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  80, 1917. 


SchednUB 


•8,188.06 
689.87 

14.877.49 

4,685.60 

194.10 

1,498.19 

•1,989,399.04 

•97,780.84 
8,599.74 

•1,950,000.00 
7,063.94 

85,958.10 

•1,989,388.04 
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The  treararer  has  Bubmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  itate- 
ments  of  receipts  and  expoiditures,  which  were  printed  and  aent  to  all  trusteea. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  com{dete  account  of  the  finaodal  operatimu  of  the  FouodatioD  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  repcnl. 

RoBBBT  A.  Feamzi^  TVAWNm*. 
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Extension  of  benefits,  9, 19. 

General  Endowment,  3f.,  138£ 

Load  of  penalons,  94,  9S. 

Heetingaof.  4f. 

Obligations  of,  19. 90^  84,  99.  TO. 

PaUlcatlonB  of,  15. 

Rdatlon  of,  to  Teacbert  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association,  75. 

Report  of  Commission  to,  5,  81,  30,  65  ff. 

R^ort  of  the  President,  iff. 

R^ort  of  the  Treaanrer,  131  ff. 

Rmort  aa  penHtns  to  the  Natkntal  Edoca- 
OOD  Aswciatlaa,  3. 

Reqnesta  for  atndles,  6. 

Retiring  allowancea,  T  ff. 

Roles  of,  6. 

State-eupported  Institntloos  and,  73. 

Teachersand.  I9f.,  57f 

Tmsteeaof,  ilL 

lUght  to  make  changes,  19. 

War  service  and  retiring  allowancea,  6. 
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Carnegie,  Tliomu  HMiisoa,  Tnutee,  Carnegie 

FouDdatloD,  Ui. 
Catpenter,  RoUa  Olntcn,  retired,  T. 
Corteaux,  GiutaTe  A.,  retired,  7. 
Cub  disbursement  bails,  ST.  104. 
Charter  of  Teaciters  Insimoce  and  ADanitjr 
Assodstion,  8Iff. 

Annnal  meetiiig  of  (todtboldera,  89,  83. 

BoardofTnutees,  81f. 

Bflaws.  adcfition  of,  S3. 

Capital,  83. 

Insurance,  83. 

Location.  81. 

Name,  81. 


Chicago  pensions,  101. 

Chicago,  Unirenitr  of.  Law  Scbod,  ISl. 

Qiilds,  Mr.  A.  B.,  on  policy  loans,  M. 

Cincinnati  Law  School,  181. 

OtU  War,  effect  of,  on  law  scboc^  181  ff. 

dapp,  Bdmrd  Bnll,  retired,  T. 

Qufce,  Sanniel  Fessenden,  retired.  T. 

Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Life  Assnrance 

Socie^,  S3. 
Qeveland,  Pnaident  Grorer,  SO. 
Colby,  James  Fairbanks,  retired,  T. 
Colorado,  teachen'  pensions  in,  87,  88,  89,  9& 

96. 
Cdambia  UolTerslty  Law  Schod,  131.  m. 
Commercial  Unioa  Company,  Ai. 
Commission  cm  insurance  and  annuities,  J,  91  f., 
30. 

Report  of,  on  insurance  and  annuities,  6S  ff. 

Statement  of  fundamental  principles  of  pen- 
sions by,  Tl  f . 
Congress  and  penslraia,  90. 
ConffrttnontJ  lUeord,  119. 
Conn,  Mis.,  pension  granted,  8.  [37. 

Connecticnt  Hntnal  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Conoecticnt,  teachen'  penrioni  in,  8Tf. 
Contractual  security  of  peniitms,  <K,  T3. 

CoAConntT, ;        

Coolt,  Walter  1 

6a,  66,  80. 
Cocdey,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Cornwall,  Henry  Bediager,  deceased,  127. 
Cornwall,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Corporation,  goTomment  of,  36  f. 
Cowling,  Donald  J.,  member  of  Commiuion,  S, 

65.6a 
Craighead,  Edward  Boone,  retired,  8. 
Crawford,  William  H..Trustee,  Camcgie  Fonn- 
daUon,  ilL 

Member  of  Conunisstim,  S,  Si,  80. 
Cross,  Thomas  Alford,  retired.  T. 
Cnmheriand  University  Law  School,  188, 1S3, 


DuiA,  Edward  SsUsbwy,  reUred,  T. 
DerDrrcd  annuities.  M  f.,  76  f. 
DeHortuls,  lUff. 
De  Nancrtde.  Charles   Beylsid  Guftud,  r 

Hied,  7. 
Denio,  EUsabeth  Harriet,  retired,  7. 


ment  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New 

fork,  74. 
DePauw  Unirersity  Law  Schod,  ISl. 
Detroit,  University  of.  Law  School  190. 
Disablli^  pensions,  90,  9S. 

Basis  of,  78. 
Distribution  and  number  of  teacherB  in  assod- 

Bted  institutions.  SAff. 
District  of  Columbia,  teachers'  pensions  In,  87, 

88  f.,  90,  96. 
IMridenda  In  Insurance.  35. 43,  45. 
Dtrision   of  Edupatipnal   Enquiry,   Carnegie 
Fonndation, 

Balance  sheet,  145. 

Expenditure  of,  4.  140  f. 

Income  of,  4,  140  f. 

Report  of.  3.  llTff. 

Securities  and  Income  of,  1481 
Dnniway,  Clyde  A. ,  member  of  Commission,  5, 

65,  78,  76,  80. 

£&«»,  Edward  Dwight,  retimd.  7. 
Ellis,  Mary,  deceased,  l8Tf. 
Elwell,  Mrs.,  pension  granted.  8. 
Endowment  p<dkde«,  47,  51 1 
Engineering  education,  report  on,  119. 
Equitable  Insurance  Ctnnpany,  ^igland.  40. 
Equitable  Lift  Assurance  Society,  37,  40,  53: 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa,  ST. 
Erie.  Pa.,  teachers'  pensions  In.  88. 
Enwnditure  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  St, 

FALcoHEn.  Sir  Robert,  Trustee.  Carnegie  Fowi. 

dation,  iii. 
Fedwal  Aid  to  Education,  3, 1&,  IIB. 
Federal  pensions,  58,  60. 
Federal  War  Bisk  Insurance  Ran.  US'. 
Federated  UniversiUes  of  Great  Britain,  inmo 
ance  scheme  of,  39,  46,  53  ff. 

Compariscm  of,  with  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association,  53  ff. 
Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards,  request  filw 

■tndy  by,  6. 
Ferry.  Frederick  C,  89. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Ljfe  Insurance  Company,  3T. 
Fletcher.  William  I.,  deceased,  198. 
Forbes,  Allen  B.,  69. 
Francke,  Kuno,  retired,  7. 
Franks,  Robert  A.,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foonda- 

tion.Ul,8i. 
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Free  pensioiu,  H,  101. 

AndMlarka,  19. 
Pmt.  Hn.,  penrioD  gnnted,  8. 
FuDiUineatols  of  toBiiraiice  and  •nnnitics,  S9ff., 

Tlf. 
Punt.  Clyde.  Secielaij,  Ckme^  TauaSMiioa, 

iii 

GsHEBAL  EDdowment,  Csraegie  Foundation, 
196  f,  lU. 
Income  and  Expenditure,  St.,  USt. 

■  Securitiea  and  income.  lU. 

George,  Joseph  Heary,  retired,  T. 

Geo^a,  UntTerti^  of,  Iaw  School,  133. 193. 

Gcmuuika  Life  Insaraiice  Company,  37. 

Goetie,  Frederick  A.,  88. 

Gooding,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.,  member  of  Commlation,  S, 
95,  m. 

Government  and  admlnlatratlon,  distinctioa  be- 
tween, SSf. 

Gonrmiient,  innuance  by,  34> 

Oriffln,  James  Owen,  retired,  7. 


Hu 


Arthor  Tvrining,  Trustee,  Canegle 


Hatt.  BnajMi  S.,  5,  81.  W,  89. 

HaUey's  Dt^nt  of  Mortatilg  of  Jfowfcmd,  34. 

Hamlttnn  College  Law  Scbool.  181. 

Harrard  t.aw  Scbool,  IM,  133. 

Hertng,  Daniel  Webster,  retind,  T. 

HtaMa,  Walker  D..  89. 

Hirtb.  Frederick,  retired.  T. 

HoAoan,  Frank  Sargent,  retired.  7. 

Home  Lifis  Insurance  Companjr,  New  York,  S7. 

HowDon.  Gtorge  Holmes,  deceased,  I88f. 

Howlson,  Hr*.,  penrioo  granted,  8. 

Hnci)Der,  Professor,  on  FoUcy  Loaiis,  Mf. 

Homphrn^  Alexander  Cromble.  "nustee.  Cap- 


Hntchinson,  John  Corrin.  retired,  T. 

lujiroiB,  pensions  in,  100  ff. 

Lack  of  nnHbrmHy  In,  101. 

Probable  coat  of,  109  f. 
IlllDois  Pension  Laws  CommissioD,  100  ff. 
Income  of  the  Carnegie  Foundntion,  3  f..  138ffl 
India,  goremraent  of,  39. 
lodiana  Asbuiy  UniTcrsttr  Law  Scbod,  191. 
Indiana,  Univeisitf  of.  Law  Scbool,  191. 
InauiBuce  and  Annuities,  purpose  of,  31, 39, 40. 

And  todal  coapcration,  33  f. 

Business  of,  34  f. 

Cbaracter  and,  33. 

Fundamentals  of.  88C 
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Prindides  nnde^ing,  31. 

Protection  against  risks  by,  dSt. 

Scientific  bans  of,  Sif. 

Thrift  and,  S3,  40,  Mff.,  S8. 
Inanradce  and  assurance,  89. 
Insntance  companies,  agents  and,  40  ff. 

And  the  pubifc,  35,  47. 

CorpoiaUon  organisstkoi  of,  34,  SS,  30f. 

Directors  of,  36. 

En^ish,  40. 

Government  of  business  <^,  37. 

Officers  of,  Sfi. 

Problems  of,  35. 

Proprietary  or  mntnal,  34. 

Scrutiny  of,  38,  49. 

SidicitBtion  and,  40  ff. 
By  agents  of,  31. 
/(WKrwKW  7*arbook,  Sff. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  pention  plan 

of,  S8,  91  f. 
Iowa,  teachers*  pensions  in,  87,  88,  91. 

Jnsur,  President  Walter  A.,  6. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  retignatlon  of,  as  trustee. 


Jojmes.  Edward,  d 

Kahuei.,  1.  L.,  Ftdtral  Aid  for  VoeatiotuU  Ed- 

MOOfioM,    IS. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  pension 

plan  of,  01. 
Kansas,  teachers'  pendons  in,  91,  91,  94. 
Kastle,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Kemp,  James  Furman,  retired,  7. 
KentDckf,  State  University  of,  request  for  study 

by,  6. 
Kentucky    Unirerdty    fTransylvania)     Law 

School,  191. 
KeysoT,  William  W.,  retired,  7. 
^ing,Hco'     ~       - ...  ~ 

King,  Hrs.,  pension  granted.  8. 

Kirkland,  James  Hampton,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation.  lU. 
Knoiriton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  8. 

luMOirr,  Thomas  W.,  ^nstse,  Carnegie  Fonn- 

dation.  iii,  89. 
Landreth,  Olin  Henry,  retired,  7. 
Law  Schools,  attendance  at  1860-70, 181  ff. 

Effect  of  war  on,  119  ff. 
Lawson,  John  Davidson,  retired,  7. 
Learned,  William  S,,  89. 

Legal  and  General  Life  Assmance  Society,  fi& 
L(«al  education,  119  ff. 
Life,  economic  value  of,  and  insurance,  33. 
LUb  Insurance.  8m  under  Insuiance  and  Annn- 

itiea. 
Limited  payment  lift  Insurance,  40.  41. 
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Lomd,Si,mtt. 

LoMM  oo  pedicle*,  U£ 
LoomU,  Roth,  ntind,  1. 
LooIivIUd,  Unlvonlty  of.  Law  Sdwol,  Ifll. 
Lowell,  Abbott  l^wreace.  Trustee,  Cuaagie 
FouDdktion,  UL 

McCknuvD,  WllUun  Cnig,  ivtinid,  T. 
McCUntock  Table  of  Mortatity,  OT.  TT. 
HeCocnkk,   SmducI   B.,   Tnute*,   Cainagie 


Hoobcr  of  Commlialnn.  A,  6ft,  ao. 
HcKendne  CoUege  Law  School,  ISl. 
HcKcoiie,  HldiMl  A..  80. 
HatudnucMi  CommUcian  on  PeaatoBi,  KM. 
HuHdmaetti  Hntiwl  Ufb  Ituumtoe  Cooi- 

HetrapoUtan  life  Innrance  Companj,  ST. 
Mlchlna  bar  examlDations  and  tbe  war,  ISO. 
HfadilgaD,  Univenitf  of.  Law  Schod,  Itl,  199. 
Hlul^ppl,  UDlrenitr  of.  Law  School.  !», 

19S. 
Hluaiiri  DOnnal  acboolf,  19S. 
Hbtmiri  State  Life  InMiraiice  Comftaj,  ST. 
HlMonri.  Uniren)^  of,  1S3. 
Hofht,  Jame*  David.  ddMated,  ISO. 
Hofiat,  Mn.,  peniioD  granted,  8. 
Hdw,  O«otge  Sftramu,  retbed.  T. 
HortalHy  table*,  3«,  6T,  TT. 
Hnulcfpal  Uolvenltles  and  Rules  of  Camegie 

FoundaUoo,  II. 
HOiuterberg,  Mn.,  paufon  granted,  8. 
Hntnal  BenBflt  Ufe  lonuaDCe  Company,  ST. 
Mutual  Life  Inntnnce  Cmnpany  of  New  Yoric, 

30,  ST. 
MntoalUatloD,  Si. 

And  MUdtatScMi,  40ff. 

Nattomai.  AModatlon  of  State  Unirertities,  ft, 

84,  0S,  n. 
National  Cdleglate  Athletic  AaKiciatlon,  re- 

qaeet  for  atn^  by,  0. 
National  Edncatkn  Aiaodatioo,  Committee  on 

Penalooi  of,  and  the  Foniidatioii,  3. 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York, 

Nebraska,  teacben'  pensknu  In.  8T,   91,   M, 

M. 
Mew  England  Hotnal  Life  Inmmnce  Corapany, 

37. 
New  York  City  Pension  Commission,  100, 109. 
New  Yoik  atr,  teachers'  pensknu  in,  8T,  861, 

90,  H,  106  ff. 
New  York  Ufe  Insmance  Company,  ST. 
New  York,  State  of,  laws  on  Insanoce,  43,  M, 

67,  74,  80. 
New  York  Uid*«nHT  Iaw  Sdtool,  IM,  1«. 
Nichols,  Mrs.,  pension  gi    '   '  ~ 
NkMboD.  Prank  W.,  SSL 


Nison,  Jane  CaUwelt,  deoewad,  ISOC 

NooKsontribotory  pensions,  19, 101. 
Non^Mitldpating  polkdes,  4A. 
Northwestern  Mntaal  Ufe  If 


Northwestern  Unlvcrsi^  Law  School,  lil. 
Number  and  dlstrlbutiaa  of  liilins  in  assod- 
ated  institutions,  US. 

Omtamio  Educational  AssodatloD,  111. 
Ontario,  toadtots'  pensioos  in,  lllff. 
OptlMis  in  pennon  systems,  W,  9S. 

Under  annuity  poUdes,  7T. 
Ordinary  whole-life  insurance,  4S,  50f. 
Or^on,  teachers'  pensions  In,  BTf. 

IrAcinc  Hutnal  Lib  Insurance  Ccnnpaoy. ST. 
Parker,  His.,  pension  granted,  8. 
PartidpaUng  pcdkiea,  4fi. 
Pearsoo,  Caltin  Wassoo,  deceued,  ISl. 
Penn  Hu^wl  Life  Insoraace  Ccnnpaoy,  ST. 
PennsylTania  State  Edmttonal  AMoeMkw, 


Peons^mda,  Unirerrity  at.  Law  Bcbool.  181. 
Pensimis,  Mattonal  Edacatton  Asaodatkin  Csn- 

mltloe  oo,  3. 
PensioDs, 

Aocmed  llabUlties,  96 f..  107. 

Actuarial  Taluatkw,  99  f. 

Age  of  rettrement,  «9, 90, 96, 1081, 101,  WT. 

Amount (rf peoskns,  69,  9Tf„  108f. 

Cash  disbaraement  basts,  97, 104. 

Contmctud  Mcuiilr  fcr.  81,  lOB. 

Contributkns  for,  104  f. 

Canent  derdopaiMita,  STC 

DlsaUU^,99. 

FederaLfteS. 

Fixed  incoote  and,  69, 

Free,  19,  94, 101, 

FnndaiiNdDtal  prindples  of,  «9ff.,  Tlf.,  8T,  91, 
98£ 

Length  of  terrtoe  and,  lOSf.,  10ft. 

Load  of.  In  associated  faiittfaitkns,  88. 

Management,  lOd. 

Otrilgatlon*  of  emidoycn  for,  »,  101  f. 

Options  and,  89, 109. 

Problems  of,  96  ff. 

Refonda,  89,  i;6. 

Reporting.  89,  106. 

Reaerre  basis,  90, 99,  104,  107. 

Serrke  fer,  31,  103. 

Sea  differentlBtkm,  99. 

Weaknesses  of  some  plans,  Bft. 
Pensions.  Teachers'  Systems,  8T,  116. 

Alberta,  llSf. 

Cokirsdo,  8T,  88,  89,  90,  98. 
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CoDiwettert.8Tf.,M. 

DMiict  of  Cohnabte,  8T,  BB  £,  M,  •«. 

lUiDola,  loos.   . 

Iowa,  B7,  8S,  Bl. 

Kuuu,ST,  W&.M. 

NclirMka,  BT,  »I,  H,  M. 

Nev  YoriK  Cttjr,  ST,  88  f.,  SO,  H,  lOOff. 

Accmed  lUbUftk*.  lOT. 

Actuutel  iDTertlgmtioa,  108, 10». 

Age  of  rrttMiueat,  Wl. 

AnxHut  of  •Uomnce*,  lOT. 

Coatrfbntioni,  IMf. 

MaDBgenieiil,  108, 

OpttiNw,10T. 


«ftuid.lOT. 
Serrfoe  TeqairemeDt,  lOT. 
Ontario,  Ulff. 

Ottgob,enr. 

ptiltuylTUiiB,  ST.  88  f..  90,  96,  llOf. 

nttaburgh,  87,  B8f.,  90,  M. 

Utah,  87,  91.  9*. 

Wutiii«to(i.  State  of,  87,  91.  9if..96. 

W«st  Viiginiii,  8T,  91.  BSf.,  9a. 

'WlMOuin,  8T,  9I,Mf. 

WTomlngt  6T,  SI,  »t,  99. 
PmmIoo  lUporUng,  llAf. 
Peoria,  penaioiu  ici,  101. 
F«t«»OD.  Sir  WiUbira,  ThutM,  CwBOie  Foon- 
datkN),Ul 

Member  of  ComndMkn,  A,  85, 80. 
Phoenix  Hutoal  Life  InHmnce  Compuy,  ST. 
PttUbnigh,  toKJten' pen^mia  io.  ST.  86  f.,  00. 

96.ee?. 
FUob,  Seiund,  Tiuatee,  Cunagle  PoaadatkM. 

lU. 


PoUdea  oOoed  by  Temchcn  lu 
nul^  Ajsociatioa,  4A  ff. 
PutldpaUng  Bod  noniiuUdpatiiig,  *i. 
Potiejr  loBH  and  thrift.  Uff. 


PreabrteriaiiHliiiater'aPund,ezperieoceof,il, 


PnMdent  Life  and  Tract  Company,  37. 
Pradential  InMmnce  Compaoy  of  America,  ST. 
Pnhtic,  the,  and  inmrauce  companies,  3S. 
PubUcatknu  of  the  Caine^  Panndatton,  IS. 

Aatx  of  i^Mratloii  amoog  teachers,  88. 

Reed.  Atfted  Z.,  89. 

Reftioda  In  caae  of  wtthdrawal  before  retire- 
ment, f  T,  89. 

Reserre  ba^  in  petukm  aritama,  90.  97, 10», 
107. 

Retiring  allowancea,  amoiut  of,  and  age  of  i«- 


Cott  of,  totlw  Poundattoa,  «C 


Geogi^kUcal  dtatrttiiitlca.  If. 

Granted  dnring  the  year.  It. 

InliDtce,  10. 

Total  expeadltare  in,  UL 

Total  granted,  11. 

Total  load  of,  li. 
RJcb,  Oiariet  V.,  St. 

Rletx,  Heniy  L.,  member  of  CainmiMian.S,M, 
74,  SO. 

And  the  IDlaoU  Penakm  Law*  O>mmlnloii, 
lOOf. 
Rcyce,  HiB.,  pensioD  granted,  8. 
Raaaell,  Hn.,  penakm  granted,  B. 

Sacbi,  Jolina,  retited,  7. 

Salaiy  diatribatkm  of  teacben  in  aaaoeiatad  bt- 


Secnritiee  and  Income,  Camegte  Poondatkot 

I4Sff. 
Seligman,  Profcaaor  Edwin  R.  A.,  5. 
SevMaoce,  Mia.,  peoaion  granted,  S. 
Sharp,  Robert,  retired,  T. 
Shennan,  Mn.,  penalon  granted,  B. 
Slocnm.  William  F.,  member  of  Commiuion,  5, 

U,  66,  80. 
&idUi,  Chariee  Fonter,  retited,  T. 
Smith,  Edgar  Faha,  Tnutee,  CanMsle  Found*- 

tlon,iU. 
Snow,  Mrs.,  pension  granted.  8. 
Soldiers,  insurance  of,  58ff. 

Depeodenta  of,  protection  for,  S9. 
Sofidtatioa  and  insutaoce.  40tL 
State  Hntoal  Life  Ininrance  Company,  ST. 
State-supported  Instltntlona  and  the  Camtgle 

Foundation.  T8. 
StiUman,  John  Haxson,  reUred,  T. 
Stone,  Dcao  Harian  P.,  S. 
Stryket^  H.  Wo<daey,  retired.  7. 
Swing,  Albert  Temple,  retired,  7, 

XATixn,  Jamea  Monroe,  deceased,  181  f. 
Taylor,  Mn.,  pension  granted,  8. 
Teachers,  training  ot,  stndy  of,  193  f. 
Teaclten  Insurance  and  Annuity  Aiaodation, 
99, 30,  SI  ff. 

Actnarial  Sode^  of  Americaand,  7S. 

American  InstUnte  of  Actuariea  and,  7A. 

And  migration  of  teadwrs,  79. 

Carnegie  Corpoiatiaa  and,  4i. 

Charter  of,  81 S. 

Compared  with  plan  of  Federatad  Unlra^ 
tlea  of  Great  Britain,  53  £ 

DiaablU^  pensions  under,  79. 

Eitension  of  beaedta  of.  79. 

New  Yo^  State  Lawa  and,  57. 
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Number  (rf  tnuteei  In,  81 C 
Otganiutii)aof.43ff..73,TS.79.    . 
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